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Hoxovary Sis, 


1 SrnD you this imperfect dravghit a + your 3 To 
E/ay concerning Human Underflauding, which, 1 


muſt confeſs, falls as much ſhort of the perfection, as it 


does of the length of the original, Nevertheleſs, as 1 


lately intimated to you, (and you were pleaſed to think, 


that what L propoſed in reference to this deſign, would 5 
not be wholly loſt labour), I am not without hopes» 247 


that it may, in this contracted hu, prove in ſome 


meaſure ſerviceable to that noble end, which you. 


have ſo ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, viz. The advance- 


ment of real and uſeful knowledge. The inducement 
which moved me to think of abridging it, was a con- 


fideration purely extrinfical to the work itſelf, and in 
effect no other than this; that it would be better fuit- 


ed to the eaſe and convenience of ſome ſort of read. 
ers, when reduced into this narrow compaſs. In or- 


der to this, I thought the Fir/t Book, which is employ - 


ed in refuting the common opinion of innate n2tions. 


and ideas, might be beſt ſpared in this abridgment ; 
_ eſpecially, ſince the reader may be convinced by what 
he ſhall find here, that ſuch a ſuppoſition is at leaft : 
needleſs, in regard he may attain to all the knowledge : 
we age or finds bimſelf capable of, without the help 
„„ A 5 . - 
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of any ſuch innate ideas. Beſides this, I have retrench- 
ed moſt of the larger explications; and ſome uſeful 
hints, and inſtructive theories, I have wholly omitted; 

not becauſe they are leſs conſiderable in themſelves, but 
| becauſe they ſeemed not ſo neceſſary to be inſiſted on 

in this abridgment, confidered as a previous inſtrument, 
and preparatory help, to guide and conduct the mind 
in its ſearch after truth and knowledge. I did parti- 
cularly paſs by that accurate diſcourſe, concerning the 
treedom and determination of the Gill, contained in | 
Chap. 21. J. 2. becauſe I found it too long to be in- 
ſerted here at large, and too weighty and momentous 


to be but ſlighty and imperfectly repreſented. This, I 


EG hope, will prove no prejudice to the £/ay itſelf, ſince 


none, I perſume, will think it reaſonable to form a 
judgment of the whole work from this abridgment 
of it: and 1 perſuade myſelf, that few readers will 
be content with this epitome, who can conveniently 
| furniſh themſelves with the Egay at large. However, 
Jam apt to think, that this alone will ſerve to make 
the way to knowledge ſomewhat more plain and eaſy; 
and afford ſuch helps for the improvement of rea- 
| ſon, as are perhaps in vain ſought after in thoſe books, 
which profeſs to teach the Art of Reaſoning. But 
nevertheleſs, whether you ſhall think fit to let it come 7 
abroad under the diſadvantages that attend it in this 
Ferm, I muſt leave you to judge. 1 ſhalt only add, 
that I think my own pains abundantly recompenſed by 
the agrecable, as well as inſtructive entertainment, 
which this nearer view, and loſer inſpection into your 
Eur, afforded me: And J am not a little pleaſed, 
that it has given me this opportumty of expreſſing 


the 
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the juſt value and eſteem I have for it, as well as the 
| konour and reſpect I have for its Author. I am, 


| Honoured SI R, 


Pour very bumble, 


— 2 
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and obliged Servant, - 
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THE 
INTRODUCTION. 


. Ser it is the Underſtanding that ſets 4 TORY 
the reſt of ſenſible beings, and gives him all the 
advantage and dominion which he has over them, it is: 
certainly a ſubje&, even for its nobleneſs, worth the 
| inquiring into. | | 
2. My purpoſe therefore is to inquire into ha Ori- 
 ginal, Certainty, and Extent of human knowledge; 
together with the grou nds and degrees of Belief, Chi- 
nion, and Aſfſent, which I ſhail do. in the following 
method. 

3. Fi, 1 ſhall i inquire into the Original of thoſe 
ideas or notions, which a man 1 and is con- = 
| ſcjious to himſelf he has in his mind, and the Ways 
whereby the e comes to be furniſhed with. 

them. 

Secondly, what K ou edge the 1 hath os 
| thoſe ideas; and the arne, evidence, and extent 
ot. +: 
Thirdly, 1 ſhall ak ſome inquiry into the nature 
and grounds of Faith and Opinion. | 
4. If by this inquiry into the nature of the under- 
ſtanding, I can diſcover the powers thereof how far 
they reach, and where they fail us, it may be of uſe to 
prevail with the buſy mind of mar. to be more cautious 
in meddling with things exceeding its comprehenſion, 
to op when it is at the utmoſt extent of its tether, 


and 
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and to ſit down in a quiet ignorance of thofe things. 
which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the 
reach of our capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps 
be ſo forward, out of an affectation of Univer/al Ruoau- 
ledge, to perplex ourſelves with diſputes about things 
to which our underſtandings are not ſuited, and of 
which we cannot frame in our minds any clear or diſ- 
tinct perceptions z. or whereof (as it has perhaps too 
often happened) we have not any notions at all: but 
| ſhould learn to content ourſelves with what 1 18 attainable 
by us in this ſtate. 
5. For though the ue on of our - 
ing comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt extent of things; 
yet we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify the boun- 
tiful Autor of our being, for that portion and degree | 
of knowledge he has beſtowed on us ſo far above all the 
reſt of the inhabitants of this our manſion. Men have 
reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what God hath. thought. 
fit for them, ſin. ce he has given them (as St. Peter ſays, . 
dra agb Con R £oerouiy) whatſoever is neceſſary for 
the conveniencies of /ife, and information of virtue; 
and has put within the reach of their diſcovery, the 
comfortable proviſion for this life, and the way that 
leads to. a better. How ſhort ſocver their knowledge 
may come of an univerſal, or perfect comprehenſion of 
whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great eoncernments 
that they have light. enough to lead them to the know- 
ledge of their Maker, and the ſight of their own duties, 
Men may find matter ſufficient to buſy their heads, 
and employ their hands, with variety, delight and ſat il 
faction; if they will not boldly quarrel with their own 
conſtitution, and throw away the bleſſings their hands 


are 
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are filled with, becauſe they are not big enough te 
graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon to 
complain of the narrowneſs of our minds, if we will 
but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; for 
of that they are very capable: and it will be an un- 
| pardonable, as well as childiſh: peeviſhneſs, if we under- 
ralue the advantages of our knowledge, and neglect to 
improve it to the ends for which it was given us, be- 
cauſe there are ſome things that are ſet out of the reach 
of it. It will be no excuſe to an idle and untoward 
ſervant, who wonld not attend his buſineſs by candle 
light, to plead that he had not broad ſun-ſhine-- 
The candle that is ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough 
for all our purpoſes. The diſcoveries we can make with 
this, .ought to ſatisfy us. And we ſhall then uſe our 
underſtandings right, when we entertain all objects in 
that way and proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
faculties ; and upon thofe grounds they are capable of 
being propoſed to us; and not peremptorily or intem- - 
perately require demr?ration, and demand certainty, . 
where probability only is to be had, and which is ſufli- - 
cient to govern all our concernments. If we will dif... 
believe every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know- 
all things; we thail do ſomewhat as wiſely as he Who 
_ would not uſe his legs, but dit ſtill. and periſh becauſe. 
he had no wings to fiy. 

6. When we know our own flrength, we ſhall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes of ſucceſs« . 
And when we have well furveyed the ps wert of our 
own minds, we ſhall not be inclined either to ſit ſtill. 


and not ſet our thoughts on work at all i in deſpair of 
Knowing any thing nor, on the other ſide, que 
kʒ, oo ed tion 
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ſtion every thing, and diſclaim all knowledge, becauſe 
ſome things are not to be underſtood. Our Bu/ineſs here, 
is not to know all things, but thoſe things which concern 
our conduct, If we can find out thoſe meaſures where- 
by a rational creature, put into that ſtate which man is 
in, in this world, may and ought to govern his opinions 
and actions depending thereon, we need not be trou- 
bled that ſom̃e other things eſcape our knowledge. | 

7. This was that which gave the firſt 77% to this ea 
concerning the underſtanding. For I thought that the 
firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeveral inquiries the mind 
of man was very apt to run into, was to take a ſurvey | 
of our wnder/tandings, examine our own powers, and ſee 
to what things they are adapted. Till that was done 
] ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and in vain 


fought for ſatisfaction in a quiet and ſecure poſſeſſion 


of truths that moſt concerned us, whilft we let loofe 
our thoughts in the vaſt ocean of being, as if all that 
| boundleſs extent were the natural and undoubted. poſ- 
ſeſſions of our underſtandings; wherein there was no- 
thing exempt from its deciſions, or that eſcaped its 
comprehenfion. Thus men, extending their inquiries 
beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into thoſe depths where they can find no ſure 
footing, it is no wonder that they raiſe gue/ions and 
multiply diſputes, which, never coming to any clear re- 
ſolution, are proper only to continue and increaſe their 
doubts, and to confirm them at laſt in perfect ſcepticiſm. 
Whereas, were the capacities of our under ſtandings well 
conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once diſcover- 
ed, and the horizon found, which ſets bounds between 
the enlightned and dark parts of things, between what 


185 
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is, and what is not comprehenfible by us, men would 
perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avowing 
ignorance of the one, and employ their thoughts 
and diſcourſe, with more advantage and ſatitfaction, f in 
| the We | 


MN. B. Several Improvements. are made to thie 
Edition, which the Reader will obſerve are mark- 
ed 1 ) with an inverted comma. 
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CHAP. 4 


* Ideas in general, and their Original. 
4 457 wr : 

* the term idea, I mean Ae is the Hell 7 
the underſtanding, when a man thinks : or whatever 

it is which the mind can be ee n in $ = 
ing. 
9 2. 1 preſume it vil be 2 granted me, that 
there are ſuch ideas in mens minds : every one is conſcious 


of them in himſelf; and mens words and actions will 


ſatisfy him that they are in others. Our firſt wo 
4hen ſhall be, how they came into the mind. 


5 3. It is an eſtabliſhed opinion among ſome men, 
that there are in the underſtanding certain innate prin- 


<ciples, ſome primary notions, (xenei ev, characters, 
as it were, ſtampt upon the mind of man, which the 
ſoul receives in its very firſt beings and A brings into the 
world with it. 

4. This opinion is accurately diſcuſſed, nd. re- 


futed in the #/ book of this ay, to which I ſhall . 
refer the reader, that defires ſatisfaction in this Parti- ; 


cular, 


$5. 
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$ 5. It ſhall be ſufficient here to ſhow how men, 


barely by the uſe of their natural faculties, may attain 


to all the knowledge they have, without the help of 
any innate impreſſions; and may arrive at certainty 
without any ſuch original notions or principles. For 
I imagine, any one will eaſily grant, that it would be 


impertinent to ſuppoſe the ideas of colours, innate in a 


creature to whom God hath given /ight, and a power to 
receive them by the eyes from external objects. I ſhall 


ſhew by what ways and degrees all other ideas come 


into the mind ; for which I ſhall appeal to bake: one's 
own experience and obſervation. - 

9 6. Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we "© 
ewhite paper, void of all characters, without any ideas 


5 how comes it to be furniſhed ? whence has It all the a 
materials of reaſon and knowledge? To this I anſwer, 


in one word, from experience and obſervation. This, 
außen employed about external ſenſible objects, we may call 
ſenſation : by this we have the ideas of bitter, ſweet, : 


| yellow, hard, &c. which are commonly called ſenſible 


qualities, becauſe conveyed into the mind by the ſenſer. 
The ſame experience, when employed about the internal 


operations of the mind, perceived, and reflected on by us, : 
we may call reflection. Hence we have the ideas of Per- ; 
| ception, thinking, doubting, willing, reaſoning, &c. | 


g 7. Theſe two, viz. external material things, as the 
objects of ſenſation; and the vperations of our own 


mind, as the objects of reflection, are to me the only 5 


original from whence all our ideas take their begin 


nings. The underſtanding ſeems not to have the leaſt 
: glimmering of ideas, which it doth not receive from 


one of theſe two fourcer. © Theſe, when we have taken 
| | 2 | | 2 
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a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes and com- 
poſitions, we ſhall find to contain our whole flock of 
ideas; and that we have nothing in our minds which 
did not come in one of theſe two ways. 

6 8. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate 1 " HY 
« child, at his firſt coming into the world, will have 
little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of ideas, 
that are to be the matter of his future knowledge. 
It i is by degrees children come to be furniſhed with 
them from the objects they are converſant with.” 
They are ſo ſurrounded with bodies that perpetually 
and diverſely affect them, that ſome ideas will (whe- 
ther they will or no) be imprinted on their minds, 
Light and colours, ſounds and tangible qualities, do con- 
tinually ſolicite their proper ſenſes, and force an entrance 
into the mind. It is late commonly before children 
come to have ideas of the operation of their minds; 
and ſome men have not any very clear or per fect ideas 
of the greateſt part of them all their lives. Becauſe, 
though they paſs there continually ; yet, like floating | 
viſions, they make not impreſſions deep enough to leave 
in the mind clear and laſting ideas, till the underſtand- 
ing turns inward upon itſelf, and refeds on its own 
operations, aud makes them the olyes of its own con- 

templation, | | 


99. When a man firſt perceives, then he. may be 
ſaid to have ideas ; having ideas, and perception, ſig- 
nifying the ſame thing. It is an opinion maintained 
by ſome, that the „ always thinks, and that it al- 
ways has the aCtual perception of ideas as long as it | 
exiſts: and that acta thinking is as inſeparable from 
the foul, as s attual extenſion i is from the body. But whe- 

_ a di 
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ther the ſoul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, or 
coeval with, or ſome time after the firſt rudiments or 
organization, or the beginnings of life in the body, 
© | leave to be diſputed by thoſe, who have better 
thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf to have 
one of thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perceive itſelf 
Q always to contemplate ideas: Nor can I conceive it. | 
any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than 
for the body always to move + the perception of ideas 
being (as I conceive) to the ſoul, what motion is to 
the body, not its efence, but one of its operations : 
and therefore, though thinking be ever ſo much the 
proper action of the ſoul, yet it is not neceſſary to ſup- 
poſe, that it ſhould always think; always be in add ion. 
That perhaps is the privilege of the infinite Author and 
preſerver of all things, who never Alu nibers nor fleeps ; 
but is not competent to any finite being. We know 
certainly by experience, that we ſometimes think; and 


thence draw this infallible conſequence, that there is 
| ſomething in us that has a power to think, but whether | 
that ſubſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no | 
farther aſſured than experience informs us. 
5 10. I would be glad to learn from thoſe 1 men, hs 
fo confidently pronounce, that the human ſoul always 
thinks, how they come to know it: nay, how they 
come to know that they themſelves think, when they 
themſelves do not perceive it. Can a man think, | 


A 


a 


=o 


"47 5 not be conſcious of it ? If they ſay, the man thinks 
i EET 5 © always, but is not always conſcious of it ; they may as 
| « well ſay his body i is extended without having parts. 
Ei 14 For it is altogether a8 intelligible to ſay, that a body 
MAS z is extended without parts, as that any thing thinks 
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* 


Aibent being confeloue of i it, or perceiving that it does; 
ſo they who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, 
« if it be neceſſary to their hypothetis, ſay, that a man 


* 


is always hungry, but that he does not always feel it: 
© whereas, hunger confiſts 1a that very ſenſation, as 


thinking conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks.“ 
9 11. The moſt that can be ſaid of it, is, that it is 
poſſible the ſoul may always think; but not always re- 
tain it in memory and, I ſay, it is as poſſible the ſoul 
may not always think; and much more probable that 
it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould 
often think, and that a long while together, and not 
be conſcious to itſelf the next moment after that it had 
thought. And it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
« mfinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make ſo admirable * 
faculty, as the power of thinking, to be ſo idly and 
uſcleſsly employed, at leaſt one fourth part of its 
time here, as to think conſtantly, without remember- 
ing any one of thoſe thoughts whatever.” 
9 12. I fee no reaſon therefore to believe, that the 
foul thinks before the fenſes have furniſhed it with ideas 
to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed and retained, 
ſo it comes by exerciſe to improve its faculty of 
thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it; as well as after- 
wards by compounding thoſe ideas, and refleting on its 
own operations, it increaſes its och, as well as facility 
in remembering, e ge ans, oh and other modes 


of thinking. 
'$ 13. If it ſhall be demanded then, ew a man 


< begins to have any ideas? I think the true anſwer 


is, when he firſt has any ſenſation. For ſince there 


8 appear not to be wy ideas in the mind, before the 


B 2 ſenſes 


Ce ee — —„— ! —— ; — — 
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© ſenſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas 


in the underſtanding. are coeval with fenſation, 
which is ſuch an impreſſion or motion made in ſome 


* part of the body, as Pee? Jome n, in the un- 


dierſtanding. 


9 14. In this part the widerSanding i is merely pa. 


9 foe; and whether or no it will have theſe begin- 5 
* nings, and as it were materials of knowledge, is not 5 


in it's own power. For the objects of our ſenſes do, 


many of them, obtrude their particular ideas upon 


our minds whether we will or no; and the operations 


of our minds will not let us be without, at leaſt, ſome 9 
© obſcure notions of them.“ - 
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F ideas ſome are ſimple, others complex. >a; 
” ſimple idea, is one uniform appearance or con- 
ception in the mind, which is not diſtinguiſhable into 
different ideat. Such are the ideas of ſer/ible qualities, 
which though they are in the things themſelves ſo unit- 


ed and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance | 
between them; yet the ideas they produce in the mind, | 
enter by the ſenſes ſimple and unmixed. Thus, though *! 
the hand feels fo/Fneſs and warmth in the ſame piece 
of wax ; yet the /7 mple ideas, thus united in the ſame 


ſubject, are as perfectly: 45 ftintt as thoſe that come. in 


by different ſenſes. 


| $ 2. | 
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| s 2. Theſe ſemple ideas are ſuggeſted-no o:her way 


than from the two ways MPT IEEE: VIZ. JOY I 


and refledtion. 

9 3. The mind being o once ſtored with the / Re 
ideas, has the power to repeat, compare, -and. unite 
them to an infinite variety : and ſo can make at plea- 


ſure new complex ideas, But the moſt enlarged. under- 


ſtanding cannot frame one new /imple idea 5 nor Led oy 


force deftroy them that are there. 
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1. 


Ira 8, with uy TIDES to the ditkerent ways ahi 3 


they approach the mind, are of four ſorts. | 5 
Firſt, There are ſome which come into our r minds by 


one ſenſe only. 


Secondly, There are others conveyed into. the mind 


by more ſenſes than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had 3 reflection only. 


Fourthlh, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the mind 88 
all' the ways of ſenſation and reflection. 


9 2. Firſt, Some enter into the mind PE by one 


ſenſe peculiarly. adapted to receive them. Thus colours, 
Jounds, ſinells, Kc. come in only by the. eyes, ears, and 
noſe. And if theſe organs are any of them ſo diſ- 


covered as not to perform their functions, they have no 


poſtern to be admitted by; no other way to bring them- 


felves i in view, and be perceived by the wen 


1 ee 
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It will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular ſimple 
ideas belonging to each ſenſe; nor indeed is it poſſible z, 

1 there being a great mer more. than we. have names. 
SG . for. 
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| 1 : of Solidity... 

5 e 3 


F SHALL here mention one which we receive by our 
touch, becauſe it is one of the chief ingredients in 
many of our complex ideas; and that is the. idea of 
folidity : it ariſes from-the. reſiſtance. one: body makes to the 
entrance of another body into the place it poſſeſſes, till it has 
left it. There is no idea which we more conſtantly re- 
ceive from ſenſation than this. In whatever poſture we 
are, we feel ſomewhat that ſupports us, and hinders us 
from ſinking downwards: and the bodies we daily. * 
handle, make us perceive, that while they remain be? 
tween them, they do, by an unfurmountable force, 
hinder. the approach of the parts of our hands that 
Preſs them. This idea is commonly called inpenctra- 
bility. I conceive folidity is more proper to expreſs it, 
| becauſe this carries ſomething more of pgſtive in it than 
impenetrability, which is negative, and is perhaps more 
a conſequence of ſolidity, than ſolidity itſelf. This 
ſeems to be the moſt efential property of body, and that: 
whereby we conceive it to fill ſpace: the idea of which 
is, that where we imagine any ſpace taken up by a 
ſolid ſubſtances we conceive it fo to poſſeſs it, that it 
| excludes all other ſolid ſubſtances. This reſiſtance is 
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Ch. 4. 
ſo great, that no force can ſurmount it. All the bodies. 
in the world preſſing a drop , water on all ſides, will. 
never be able to overcome the reſiſtance it makes to 
their approaching one another, till e out. 
of their way. 

d. 2. The idea of 2 is di [finguiſhed from that of” 
pure ſpace, in as much as this. latter is neither capable 
it is 4, einguiſhed from hard. 

neſe, in as much. as hardneſs is a firm. coheſion of the 
ſolid parts of matter making up maſſes of a ſenſible _ 


of reſiſtance, nor motion : 


S 
eee 


EON EE 


n 


bulk, fo that the whole doth not eaſily change its figure. 

Indeed hard and /o/t, as commonly apprehended by us, 
are but relative to the conſtitutions of our bodies: that 
being called ard which will put us to pain ſooner than 
change its figure, by the. prefſure of any part of our 
| bodies; and that #e ft, which changes the lituation of 


of its parts upon an eaſy and unpaintul touch. 


s 3. This difficulty of changing ſituation amongſt 


the parts, gives no more ſelidity to the hardeſt body, 


than to the ſofteſt 3, nor is an adamant one jot more 


ſolid than water be that ſhall fill a yielding loft body 


well with air or water, will quickly find its reſiſtance. 


By this way we may diſtinguiſh the idea of the exten- 


ſion of body, from the. idea of the extenſion of Jpace-e 
that of bedy, is the cohefion or continuity of ſolid, 
ſeparable, and moveable parts; that of ſpace, the con- 
tinuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable. parts. 
Upon the folidity of bodies depends their mutual impulſe, 
reſiſtance, and protruſion. Of pure ſpace and ſolidity 
there are ſeveral] (among which I confeſs myſelf one) 
who perſuade themſelves they have clear and diftin& 
| ideas ; : and that they e can chink on n ſpace without any 


thing | 


n 
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thing init that reſiſts, or is protruded by body, as molt: 


as on ſometing that fills ſpace, that can: be protruded by. 
the impulſe of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion; the 


idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite parts of a con- 


cave ſurface, being equally clear without, as with the 


idea of any ſolid parts between. If any one aſk what 
this felidity is, J ſend him to his ſenſes to inform him: 


Let him put a fint or foot ball between his hands, and 


then eee to join n _ he will know. 

SSIS eee i 
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OME ideas we: get into the mind by were than one 


ſenſe, as ſpace, extenſi ron, figure, reſt and motion. 
Theſe are perecivable by the eyes and touch. 
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CHA P. . 
Of Simple Ideas of Reflection. 
O OME are had from reflection only : ſach are the ideas 


we have of tlie operations of our minds: of which 


the two principal are perception or thinking 3 and volition 


or willing. The powers of producing theſe operations 
are called. faculties, which are the underſtanding and 
will, the ſeveral mades of thinking, &c. belong to this 


"ee 
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; . HAN. VII. ; 
; of / mple Ideas Y ns a 1 Refetion = f 
Tr are ſome tuck ideas conveyed i into the | 

mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection 1 

ſuch are pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſſion. 1 


Pleaſure or delight, pain or uneafineſs, accompany al- 
moſt every impreſſion on our ſenſes, and every action 
or thought of the nd. By pleaſure or pain we mean 
whatever delights or moleſts us, whether it ariſes 
from the thoughts of our minds; or any thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. Satisfaction, delight, pleaſure, 
happineſs, and uncaſineſs, trouble, torment, miſery, 
Oc. are but different degrees, the one of * the 
other of pain. 
$ 2. The Author of our beings having given us a 
power over ſeveral parts of our bodies to move or keep 
them at reſt as we think fit ; and alſo by their motion 
to move ourſelves and other contiguous bodies; having : 
Y alſo given a power to our minds, 1 in ſeveral inſtances, to 
3 chuſe amongſt its ideas which it will think on: to ex- 
eite us to theſe actions of thinking and motion he has 
joined to ſeveral thoughts and ſenſations a perception 
of delight: without this we ſhould have no reaſon to pre- | 
fer one thought or action to another, or motion to reſt. 
In which ftate, man, however furniſhed with the 
_ faculties of underſtanding and will, would be a very 
idle unaQtive creature, and pals: his time only i in-a * 
lethargie dream. | 
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ß 3. Pain has the ſame efficacy to ſet us on work 
that pleaſure has; fince we are as ready to avoid that, 
as to purſue this. This is worth our conſideration, 


that pain is often produced by the ſame objects and ideas 
that produce pleaſure in us. This their near conjunction 
gives us new occahon of admiring the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of our Maker, who defigning the preſervation 
of our being, has annexed pain to the application of 
many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm 
they will do us, and as advices to withdraw us from 
them. But he not deſigning our preſervation barely, 
but the preſervation of every part and organ in its 
perfection, hath in many caſes annexed pain to thoſe 
very ideas which delight us. Thus beat, that is Fey: 


agreeable to us in one degree, by a little greater in- 


creaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment: which is 


wiſely ordered by nature, that when any object does 


by the vehemence of its operation diſorder the inſtru- 
ments of ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very 
delicate, we might by the pain be warned to withdraw 


before the organ be quite put out of order. That 


this is the end of pain, appears from this condduration 3 


that though great light is inſufferable to the eyes; yet 


the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them: becauſe that cauſes no diſorderly motion in 
that curious organ the eye. But exceſs of cold as 


well as heat pains us; becauſe it is equally deſtructive 


to the temper which 1s neceſſary to the prelervation : 
| of lite. 


9 4. Another reaſon why God hath annexed ſeve- 


ral degrees of pleaſure and pain to all the things that 
environ and affect us, and blended them together in 
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all things that our thoughts and ſenſes his to do with, | 


that we finding imperfection and diſſatisfaction, 


oe want of complete happineſs -in all the enjoyments | 
of the creatures, might be led to ſeek it in the en- 


joyment of him with "web? is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe 


 ripht hand are Pleaſi ures for evermore. I. hough what is 
here ſaid concerning pleaſure and pain may not per- 
haps make thoſe ideas clearer to us, than our own ex- 


perience does, yet it may ſerve to give us due ſenti— 


ments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſ- 
poſer of all things, which is not unſuitable to the main 
end of theſe inquiries: the knowledge and veneration 
: of him being the ci end of all our thoughts, and the 
Proper buſineſs of all underſtandings. 
g 5. Exiſtence and unity are two other ideas * | 
geſted by every object without, and every idea with- 


in: when ideas are in our minds, we conlider them 


2s being actually there, as well as we conſider ee! 


to be actually without us; which is, that they exi/ 
or have exiltence : and whatever we conſider as one 
thing. whether a real beiug or idea, ſuggeſts the idea 
of unity. h 
5 6. Power: 18 he: $5 dating. 1 theſe 5 
ſources ; for ſinding in ourſelves that we can #*hinh 


and move ſeveral parts of our bodies at pleaſure; and 


; obſerving the effects that natural bodies produce in 
. another: by both 192 5 | * we det che idea of 


power, 
9 7. Succeſſion is another Is Kere el by FR 
ſenſes, and by reflection on what paſſes in our minds. 
For if we look into ourſelves, we ſhall find our ideas 
always whilit we are awake, or have an thought, : 
patiog | 
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paſſing i in train, one going and another coming with- 
out intermiſſion. | 


15 eee teesetetee stitute | 
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1 farther confulerations concerning 1 Ideas. 


Fr. | 
popping is able by affecting our tente to 


cauſe any perception in the mind, doth there- 
by produce in the underſtanding a /mple idea; which, 


whatſoever be the cauſe of it, is looked upon as a real 


poſitive idea in the underſtanding. Thus the ideas of 


| heat and cold, light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, &c. 


are equally poſitive in the mind, though ſome of their 


_ cauſes may be mere privations. An inquiry into their 


cauſes concerns not the ideas as in the underſtanding ; 
but the nature of the things exiſting without us. Thus 


a painter has diſtinct ideas of white and black, as 


well as the philoſopher, who tells us what kind of parti- 


eles, and how ranged in the ſurface, ocentioned thoſe 


colours. 


Y' 2. That a privative cauſe may produce a poſit tive 5 
idea, appears from ſhadows; which (though nothing 


but the abſence of light) are diſcernible, and cauſe 


clear and poſitive ideas. The natural reaſon of which | 


may be this, vis. that ſince ſenſation is produced 
only by different degrees and modes of motion in our 


animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects; 
the abatement of any former motion muſt as neceſſa- 
rily produce a new ſenſation as the increaſe and varia- 


tion of it; and thereby introduce a new idea. We 
. 1 have 


"43 


* 
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have indeed ſome negative names width ſtand not <3 
realy for poſitive ideas, but for their abſence; ſuch as 
inſipid, filence, which denote poſitive ideas, viz. taſte 
and ſound, with a ſignification of their abſence. 

$ 3. It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh ideas as they are 
perceptions in our minds, from what they are in the bodies, 
that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us: for we are not to 
think the former exact images and reſemblances of ſome-. 
thing inherent in the ſubje&, moſt of thoſe of ſenſation 
being, in the mind, no more the likeneſs of ſomething : 
exiſting without us, than the names that ſtand for 
them are the likenefs of our ideas, which yet, upon _ 
hearing, they are apt to excite in us. | 

6 4. Whatſoever the mind perceives in 222 or is the 


immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 


ſtanding, that I call an idea + and the power to produce 
any idea in our mind, I call the guality of the ſaject 
wherein that power is: thus a /w-ball having the 


ö power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and 


round, thoſe powers, as they are in the ſnow-ball, I call 


| qualities 5 and as they are ſenſations or perceptions ETON 
| underſtandings, I call them ideas : which ideas, if 1 
| ſpeak of ſometimes as in the things themſelves, 1 


would be underſtood to mean thoſe ee, in the ob- 


ö jects which produce them in us. 


95. T heſe qualities are of tavo forts, firſt e or 
primary, ſuch are ſo/idity, extenſion, motion or reſt, num 


ber and fgure. Theſe are inſeparable from body, and : 
ſuch as it conſtantly keeps i in all its changes and altera- 


tions: thus take a grain of heat, divide it into two 

parts, each part has ſtill /e//dity, extenf; ron, floure, mobility . 

divide it again, and it Rill retains the lame qualities, ; 
| 3 | 


and 
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and will do ill, though you divide it ont till the parts 
become inſenſible. Secondly, ſecondary qualities, ſuch as 


colours, ſmells, taſtes, ſounds, &c. which, whatever re- 


ality we by miſtake may attribute to them, are in truth 


nothing in the objects themſelves, but powers to produce 
various ſenſations in us 5 and YC on 5 . * 


fore mentioned. 


«6 


$ 6. The next Sing to Fs . is, han 
 boajes produce ideas in us, and that is manifeſtly by 
impulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodies 
operate in. If then external objects be not united to 
our minds, when they produce 7deas in it; and yet 


we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch of them as 


ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident, that ſome 


motion mult be thence continued by our nerves, or 
animal ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, to the 


brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, there to produce in our 


minds the particular ideas wwe have of them. 

4.4. © After the ſame manner that the ideas of theſe 
original qualities are produced in us, we may conceive, 
that the ideas of ſecondary qualities are alſo produced, 
viz. by the operation of inſen/ible particles on our ſenſec. 


For it being manifeſt that there is good ſtore of bodies, 
each whereof is ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of 


our ſenſes, diſcover either their bulk, figure, or mo- 
tion; we may ſuppoſe, that the different motions and 
figures, bulk and number of ſuch particles, affecting 
the ſeveral organs of our ſenſes, produce in us thoſe 
different ſenſations which we have from theſe bodies. 
It being no more impoſſible to conceive, that God 


ſhould annex ſuch ideas to ſuch motions, with which 


they have no ſimilitude, than that he ſhould annex the 


c ides 
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idea of pain to the motion of a piece of ſteel diriding 


our fleſh, witty which that idea hath no reſemblance.” 
9 8. The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are 
reſemblances of them; and their patterns really exiſt in 


bodies themſelves: but the ideas produced in us by 
ſecondary qualities, have un reſemblance of them at all: 


and what is ſweet,- blue, or warm in the idea, i is 
but the certain bulk, figure, and mot ion of the 1 in- 
ſenſible parts in the bodies themſelves, which we call 


ſd. 


9 9. Thus we ſce that fire at one diſtance produces 


in us the ſenſation of warmth, which at a nearer ap- 


; proach cauſes the ſenſation of pain. Now what rea- 

3 fon have we to ſay that the idea of warmth is actually 
4 In the fire, but that of pain not-in the fire, which the 
> ſame fire produces in us the ſame way? the bulk, num- 
ber, figure and motion of the parts of fire, are really 
in it, whether we perceive them or no; and therefore 

may be called real qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in 


that body. But /ight and heat are no more really iu it, 
than fickneſs.cr pain: take away the ſenſation of them; 


let not the eyes ſee light or colours, nor the ear hear 
ſounds ; let the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell, and 


all colours, taſtes, odours, and ſounds, as they are ſuch 
particular ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to 


their cauſes (chat is) bulk, motion, RgUres. Ce. of 


parts. 


lirſt immediately perceivable, which, by immediately ope- 
rating on our bodies, produce ſeveral different ideas in 


us. Secondly, mediately perceivable, which, by operating 


on + other: bodies, change their primary qualities ſo as 
1 C. 2 „ to 
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to render them capable of producing ideas in us dif- 
ferent from what they did before. Theſe laſt are 
powers in bodies which proceed From the particular 
couſtitution of thoſe primary and original qualities, 
to make ſuch a change in the buik, figure, texture, &c. 
of another body, as to make it operate on our ſenſes 
different from what 1t did before; as 10 fire to make 
lead fluid: theſe two laſt being nothing but powers re- 
lating to other bodies, and reſulting from the different 
modifications of the original qualities, are yet other- 
wiſe thought of; the former being eſteemed real qualities; 
but the latter barely powers e the reaſon of this miſtake 
ſeems to be this; that our ideas of ſenſible qualities 
containing nothing i in them of bulk, figure, &c. we 
cannot think ay the effect of thoſe primary qualities 
which appear not to our ſenſes to operate in their pro- 


ductions, and with which they have not any apparent 
congruity, or conceivable connection: nor can reaſon 
ſhow how bodies. by their bulk, figure, &c. ſhould = 
produce i in the mind the ideas of warm, yellow, &c.; 
but, in the other caſe, when bodies operate upon one 
another, we plunly fee that the quality produced hath 
commonly no reſemblance with any thing in the thing 
Producing it, and therefore we look. upon it as the 
effect of power: but our ſenſes not being able to diſ- 
cover any unlikeneſs between the idea produced. in us, 
i and the quality of the object producing it, we imagine 
| that our ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the 
 objets, and not the effects of certain powers placed in, 
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„ the modification of. the primary qualities, with which 
primary qualities. the ideas produced. i in us have no. 
reſemblance, 


9 11. 
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F 11, This little excurſion into natural i 
was neceſſary in our preſent inquiry, to diſtinguiſh the 
primary and real qualities of bodies, which are always 
in them, from thoſe ſecondary and imputed qualities, 
which are but the powers of ſeveral combinations of 
thoſe primary ones, when they operate without being 
diſtinctly diſcerned; hereby we learn to know what 
ideas are, and what are not reſemblances of ſomething : 
really , in the bodies we denominate from them. 
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: PEncurros is the firſt we receive from reflection Wy 
1 it is by ſome called thinking in general: though 
thinking, in the propriety - of the Engliſh tongue, 
ſigniſies that: ſort of operation of the mind about its 
ideas, wherein the. mind is active: where it conſiders 0 
any thing with ſome degree of voluntary attention: | 
for in bare perception the mind is for the moſt part - 
only paſſive 3 and what it perceives it zaunot avoid 
perceiving. What this is, we cannot otherwiſe know, 
than by reflecting on what paſſes in our minds when we 
e feet, hear, &c. 1 ; 
9 2. Impreſſions made on the outward - parts, if 
they are not taken notice of within, cauſe no ber- 
ception : as we ſee in thoſe. whoſe minds are intent= - 
ly bufied in the contemplation of certain objects. A A 
lulicient impulſe there may be upon the organs of: 
C 4 5 ſeolation x 
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ſenſation; but if it reach not the obſervation. of the 
mind, there followe no perception: : ſo that wherever 


there it ſenſe or perception, there fome idea is attually 4 0 


guced and pretent in the underſt anding. 
$ 3. We may obſerve that the ideas we receive om 


; fenſation, are gen in grown people altered by the judg- 
ment, without our taking notice of it. Thus a globe | 


of any uniform eolour (as of gold or jet) being ſet 
before our eyes, the idea thereby imprinted is of a flat 
circle variouſly ſhadowed. But being accuitomed to 


percerve what kind of appearances convex. bodies are 
| wont to make 1n us,. the judgment alters the appear- 
ances into their cauſes ; and from that variety of ſhadow _ 


or colour, frames to itſelf the perception. of a Convex 
figure of one uniform colour. To which purpoſe 
+ 1 ſhall here inſert a problem of the learned. and 


by worthy Mr. Molineux, and it is this :? Suppoſe 


« a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by : 


« his touch to diltiuguiſh between a cube and a ſphere 
„of the ſame metal, and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, 


« ſo as to tell, when he felt the one and the other, 
« which is the cube, which the ſphere. Suppoſe then 
«6 the cube and ſphere placed on a table, and the 
« hlind man to be made to fee : Quere, whether by 


his fight, before he touched them, he could now 
* diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the globe, which the 
„cube.“ To which the acute and judicious pro- 


« pofer anfwers, Not: for though he has ob- 


A tained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
affects his touch; yet he has not yet attained the 


«« experience, that what affeAs his touch ſo or ſo, 


8 muſt affect his fight ſo or to: or that a protuberant 


« angle 
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angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, 
« ſhall appear to his eye, as it does in the cube.“ I. 
« intirely agree with this thinking e in his 


© anſwer to L his problem.“ 
984. This i in many caſes by a ſettled habit is per- 
formed ſo readily, that we take that for the percep- 


tion of our ſenſation, which is but an idea formed by 


the judgment: ſo that one ſerves only to excite the 
other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf. As a man 


who reads or hears with attention, takes little notice 


of the characters or founds, but of the ideas that are 
excited i in him by them. Thus habits come at laſt to 
produce actions in us, which often eſcape our - obſer- 


vation. 


8 5. The faculty: of perception feet to be that which | 


puts the diſtinftion between the animal kindgum and the 
inſerior parts of nature ſinee vegetables many of them 
have ſome degrees of motion, and upon the different 
application of other bodies to them, do very briſkly 
alter their hgures and motions, and thence have obtain- 
ed the name of ſenſitive plants : which yet is, I ſuppoſe, 


but bare mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe produced, than 
the ſhortning of a rope by the affuſion of water. But 


| perception, I believe, 7s in ſome degree in all forts of 4 
mals ; though I think we may from the make of an Oy/ter 


or Cockl2, reaſonably conclude that it has not ſo many 

nor ſo quick ſenſes as a manz or ſeveral other animals, 
Ms 6. Perception 7s alſo the fit ſtep and degree to- 
avards knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it : 


. fo that the fewer ſenſes any man bas, and the duller 
the impreſſions that are made by them are, the more 


remote | 
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remote his is from that n which is to be 


found i in other men. 


C. H AF. . X. 4 
of Retention. 
8 1. 


eee e 6666065600666“ 


IHE next faculty of the. mind whereby i it maker a 


farther progreſs towards: knowledge, I call Re- 
tention; which is the keeping of thoſe ideas it has re- 


ceived : which is done two ways. 


9 2. Firſt, By leeing the idea EY is brought into 


the mind for ' ſome time actually in view, which 18 called 


 Contemplations: . 


pew: 


d 3. Secondly, By reviving tae ideas in our de” 


| which have diſappeared, and have been, as it were, laid 


out of ſight : and this is memory, which is as it were 


the ſtorehouſe of our ideas; for the narrow. mind of 
man not being capable of having many ideas under view - 
at Once, it was. neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay - 
up thoſe ideas which at another time it may have uſe ö 
for. But our ideas being nothing but actual percep- 
tions in the mind, which ceaſe to be any thing when 
there is no perception of them, this laying up of our 
Ideas in the repoſitory of the memory ſignifies no more 
but this, that the mind has a power in. many caſes to re- 
vive perceptions it has once had, with this additional per- 


ception aunected to them, that it has had them before. And 


it is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid - 
ic have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which we 
; 3 


- 
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can bring in ſight, and make the objects ef our 


thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible 6 


which firſt imprinted them there. 
g 4. Attention and repetition help much to the fixing 


| ideas in our zue miori 5 but thoſe which make the 


deepeſt and moſt laſting impreflions, are thoſe which 


are accompanied with pleaſure or pain. Ideas but 


once taken in, and never again repeated, are ſoon loſt; 


* as thoſe of e in ſuch as loſt their ſight when very 
__ 6 _ VA 0027 


95. The memory in ſome men is tenacious, even 


to a mifacle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant 
decay of gll our ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck 
deepeſt, and in minds the moſt retentive : ſo that if. 
they be not ſometimes renewed, the print wears out, 
and at laſt there remains nothing to been ſeen. | Thoſe 
ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent return of 
the objects or actions that produce them, fix themſelves 


5% in the memory, and remain longeſt there : ſuch are 
the original qualities of bodies, viz. Solidity, Extenfion, 


Figure, Motion, Ce. and theſe that almoſt- conftantly 
_ affet ut, as heat and cold: and thoſe that are the 
 affedtions of all kinds of beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, 
Number: theſe and the like are ſeldom quite loft while. | 


the mind retains any ideas at all. 


9 6. In memory the mind is oftentimes more e than bare- 


ly paſſive ; for it often ſets itſelf on work. to ſearch ſome- 
hidden ideas + ſometimes they ſtart of their own ac- 
cord; and ſometimes turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions. 
table them out of their cells. | 


97. The defecte of the : memory are e Faves. 1 
Fr, 
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Firh, That it loſes the idea quite, yr ſo far i it 115 


duces perfect ignorance. 


Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the 
ideas laid up in tore quick enough to ſerve the mind upon 
ecca/ions. This, if it be to a great degree, is /kuþidity, 


In the having ideas ready at hand on all occafions, con- 
kits, what we call Invention, Fancy and quickneſs of parts. 


6 8, This faculty other animals ſeem to have to a great 


degree, as well as Man, as appears by birds learning 

of tunes, and their endeavour to hit the notes right. 
For it ſeems impoſſible that they ſhould endeavour to 

conform their voices (as it is plain ey 88 to notes 
wWhereof they have no idea. 


Co OO A A stetes 


CHAP. XI. 


E 2 and other eperation ” the mind. 
9 1. 


Neri faculty of the mind is, that of diſce ern 
ing between its ideat: on this depends the evi- 
dence and certainty of ſeveral even general propoſi-- 
tions, which paſs for innate truths; whereas indeed 
they depend on this clear diſcerning faculty: of the 


mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the ſame 


or different. In being able nicely to diftingmſh one 


thing from another, where there is the leaſt difference, . x 
conſiſts in a great meaſure. that exactneſt of judgment * 
and clearneſ5 of reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 


man above another; which is quite oppofite to wt, , 


Wick. conſilts malt in the allemblage of ideas, and 


. 
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putting thoſe together ewith quickneſs and variety, which 
have the leaſt reſemblance, to form apreeable viſions s 
whereas judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas, 


wherein can be found the leaſt PORN» to 1 longs 5 


error and deluſion. 
92. To the well diſtioguiſhing our j hers it chiefly 
contributes that they be clear and determinate ; and 
when they are ſo, it will not breed any confifron or miſ- 
take about them, though the ſenſes ſhould convey them : 
from the ſame object differently on different occaſions.” 
$ 3. The comparing of our ideas one with ano- 
ther in reſpe& of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, "or 
any other. circumſtances, is another operation of the 
mind about its ideas, which is the ground of Relations. 
| Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great de- 
gree. They have probably ſeveral ideas, diſtinct e- 
nough; but cannot compare them farther than ſome 
| ſenſible circumſtances annexed to. the objects them- 
ſelves. The power of comparing general ideas which 
we may obſerve in Men, we may probably 8 
ture Beaſts have none at all. | 
9 4+. Compoſition is another operation of the mind, 
whereby it combines ſeveral of its ſimple idea] into 
complex. ones: : under which operation we may reckon 
that of Exlarging, wherein we put ſeveral ideas to- 
gether of the ſame kind, as ſeveral units to make a 
dozen, In this alſo I ſuppoſe brutes come far ſhort 
of Man, for though they take in and retain together 
| ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, as.poſſibly a dog 
does the ſhape, ſmell, and voice of his maſter; yet 
theſe are rather ſo many. diſtinet , whereby he 


knows 
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knows him, that one complex idea made out of thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple ones. 


a 


have got the ſkill to apply the organs of ſpeech to 


o 


„* 


uſe. F words to ſignify their ideas to otliers.“ 
$ 6. Alſtraction is another operation of the mind, 
whereby the mind forms general ideas from ſuch as 
it received from particular objects, which it does by 
conſidering them as they are in the mind ſuch appear- 
ances, ſeparate from the circumſtances of real ex- 
iſtence, as Time, Place, &c. Theſe become general 


repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their names 
applicable to whatever exiſts comformable to ſuch ab- 
ſtract ideas. Thus the colour which J receive from 


Chalk, Snow, and Milk, is made a repreſentative of all 


of that kind; and has a name given it ( Whiteneſs ) 


which Ggnifies the ſame quality, wherever to be found 
or imagined. Again, the general idea of a triangle, 
* muſt be either oblique, nor rectangle, neither. equi- 
« lateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon; but all and none of 


« theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething ie 
that cannot exiſt; an idea wherein ſome parts of 


« ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are put to- 


« gether *.) And thus Univer/als, both ideas - and : 


terms, are made. 


$ 7. This puts the great difference Mes "EY 
and Brutes: they ſeem to reaſon about particular . 
| objects, and ts but there appear no footſteps of 


1 3 Aaſtracbiar 
* Book ir, cb. vii. f 9. 


95. When children have, by a ſenſations, 
got ideas fixed in their memories, they begin, by 
degrees, to learn the uſe of ſigns: and when they 


the framing of articulate ſounds, they begin to make 
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AbAradtion in them, or of making general ideas. 


And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that it 


© is in this, that the ſpecies of Brutes are dijcrimi- 
nated from Man; and it is that proper difference 
wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at Jail 
* widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if they have any 
ideas at all, and are not bare machines, (as ſome 
would have them), we cannot deny them to have ſome 


© reaſon. Tt ſeems as evident to me, that they do 


ſome of them in certain inſtances reaſon, as that | 
they have ſenſe ; but it is only in particular ideas, 
« juſt as they received them from their ſenſes. / 

6 8. © How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing facultics, | 
an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of falter⸗ 


ing would no doubt diſcover. The defect in idiot 


© ſeems to proceed from want of quickneſs, activity 


and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they 
are deprived of reaſon: whereas zuadmen, on the 
other ſide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other extreme. For 
they do not appear to me to have loſt the faculty of 
reaſoning; but having joined together ſome ideas 
very wrongly, they miſtake them for truths; and 
they err as men do that argue right from wrong 
« principles. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the dif- 
ference between idiots and madmen, that madmen | 
put wrong ideas together, and ſo make wrong pro- 


but idiots make very few or no Proportions, and 
© reaſon ſcarce at all. N 


C 


poſitions, but argue and reaſon right from them: - 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Complex Ideas. 


6-15 © 


N the reception of ſimple ideas the mind is only 


* paſſive, having no power to frame any one to 
itſelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly con- 
fiſt of them. But about theſe ſimple ideas it exerts 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of them, as the 


rnaterials and foundations of the reſt, the others are 


framed: the acts of the mind, wherein it exerts 
its power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 
Firſt, it combines ſeveral fimple ideas into one com- 
pound one, and thus all complex ideas are made - 
Secondly, it brings two ideas whether {ple or com- 
| flex together, and ſets them by one another, ſo as to 
take a view of them at once without uniting them 


into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of rela- 
tions. Thirdly, it ſeparates them from all other 


ideas that accompany them in their real exiſtence. 


And thus all its general ideas are made. 1 ſhall here 
begin with the firſt of theſe, and come to the other 


two in their due places. As /imple ideas are obſer— 
ved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united together, 
ſo the mind may conhder them as united, not only 


25 they are really united in external objects, but as 
itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus made up of ſe- 


veral ones put together, I call complex, as Man, 


Army, Beauty, Gratitude, &c, By this faculty of 
repeating and joining together its ideas, the mind has 
great 
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great power in varying and multiplying the objects 


of its thoughts. But it is (till confined to thoſe ſimple 


| ideas which it received from the two ſources of ſenſcr- 


lion and refſection. It can have no other ideas of ſen— 
fible qualities, than what come from without by the 


ſenſes, nor any other ideas of the Operations of 


thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in itſelf : I 


having once got theſe imple ideas, it can by its own 


mower put them togetber, and make new complex ones 
1 P 8 | | 


which it never received ſo united. 
$2 Complex ideas, however compounded and de- 
compounded, though their number be :aſinite, and 
their variety endlcis, may all be reduced under theſe 
tliree heads; firit, Modes; ſecondly, Eat, ; thirdly, 
Relations. : | | 
$ 2. Modes, I call ſuch complex 74zas FED s con- 
tain not the ſuppoſition of ſubfiſting by themſclves, but 
are conſidered as dependences ou, and aſſections of 
ſubſtances, as Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, Kc. Theſe 
modes are of two ſorts; firſt, Simple, which are com- 
binations of the fame ſimple idea, as a Doren, Score, 
&c. which are but the ideas of ſo many diſtinct units 
Put together. Secondly, Mixed, which are compound- 
ed of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds, as Beauty, which 
confiſts in a certain compoſition of colour and figure, 


cauſing delight in the beholder. 7% %, which is the 


concealed change of the poſſeſſion of any thing with- 


out the conſent of the proprietor. 7 viſibly con- 


tain a combination of ideas, of ſeveral kinds. 


$65 Secondly, Subſtances. The meas of ſubſtances 


are only ſuch combinations of fimple ideas as are ta- 


ken to repreſent diſtinct particular things tubliſting by 
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themſclves; i in which. the confuſed idea of ſuſtance is 


always the chief. Thus a combination of the ideas of i 
| a certain figure, with the powers of Motion, Thought, 


and Reaſoning joined to N make the ordinary 


| iden of Man. 


55. Theſe again are either of fingle ſubſtances, as 


Nan, Stone ; or of collective, or ſeveral put together, as 
Army, Heap Ideas of ſeveral ſubſtances thus put to- 
gether, are as much each of them one  fingle idea, as 


that of a Man, or an Unit. | 5 

5 6. Thirdly,. Relations, which conſiſt in the conſide- 
ration and comparing one idea with another. Of theſe 
lex eral kinds we ſhall treat in their order. 


OOO eee 


H A P. XIII. 


of Simple Modes, aud firft of the Simple Modes of Space... 
F 1. 


0 E71ple Modes we may obſerve, that he 


2 difications of any ſimple Idea, are as perſecily 
differ ent and di inet ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the 


greateſt diflance or contr-riety.; thus Tuo is as diſtin& 


from Three, as B/ueneſs from Heat. Under this head- 


I ſhall firſt confider the modes of Space. 


9.2. Space is a ſimple idea which we get both by 


our ſight and touch. When we. conſider it barely 1 in 


jengrh. between two bodies, it is called Diftaxce.; when 


in length, breadth and thickneſs, it may be called Ca- 
facity. When conſidered between the extremities of 
| matter, which fills the capacity of ſpace with ſome- 


thing ſolid, Ro and moveable, it is called Exten- 
* ron ; + 
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Jon; and thus Extenſian will be an idea belonging to 


body: but Space may be conceived without it. 
5 3. Each different diſtance is a different modification 


of ſpace; and each idea of any different ſpace is a Simple 


Node of this idea. Such are an Inch, Foot, Yard, &c. 


which are the ideas of certain ſtated lengths which 


men ſettle in their minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom 
of meaſuring. When theſe zJear are made familiar to 


mens thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them 


as often as they will, without joining to them the idea 


of body, and frame to themſelves the idear of Feet, 


Yards, or Fathoms, beyor d the utmolt bounds. of all 


8 bodies, and by adding. theſe till one to another, en— 


large their idea of "Au as much us they pleaſe. From 
this power of repeating any idea of Diſtance, without 
being ever able to Cote 19 an end, we come e by the idea a 
of immenſity. 

9 4. Another modification of Space 18 taken from, 
the Relation of the parts of the termination of Ex- 
tenſion. or circumſcribed ſpace. among tt themſelves : 
and this is what. we. call Figare. This the Touch 
diſcovers - in ſenſible bodies, whoſe extremities come ' 
within our reach: and. the Eye takes both from bo- 
dies and colours, whoſe boundaries are within its view; 


where obſerving how the extremities terminate either 


in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcernible angles; or 


in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived; 


by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another in 
all parts of the extremities of any body or ſpace, it 
has that idea we call Figure; Which affor ds. to the 
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F 5. Anwther Made belonging to this od is that 


of Place. Our idea of Place is nothing but the re- 


lative poſition of any thing with reference to its di- 


ſtance from ſome fixed and certain points. Whence we 
ay, that a thing has or has not changed Place, when 
its diſtance either is or is not altered with reſpect to 


thoſe bodies with which we have occaſion to compare 


it. That this. is ſo, we may eaſily gather from 
Hence; that we can have no idea of the place of the 


Univerſe, though we can of all- its parts. To ſay that 
the world is ſomewhere, means no more, than that it 
does ext. The word Place is ſometimes taken to 
gnify that Space which any body takes up; and 0 


the Univerſe may be conceived in a Place. 


$ 6. Body and extenſion are two diſtin ideas. For, 


© brſt,. extenſion includes no ſolidity nor reſiſtance to 
* the motion of body, as bedy does. Secondly, the 
6 parts of. pure ſpace are inſeparable one from the other; 


& ſo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither 


« really,. nor mentally. Thirdly, the parts of pure 
«4 ſpace are immoveable, which follows from their inſe- 
* parablity ; ni being nothing but change of di- 
s ſtance between any two things: but this cannot be 
6 between parts that are inſeparable ; which therefore 
6 muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 

9 7. If it be demanded, (as uſually it ts), whe- 
ther this ſpace, void of body, be ſubſtance or acc;- 
© dent? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not: nor 
„ ſhall be aſhamed to own my ignorance, till they 
© that aſk ſhew me a clear diſtin& idea of ſubſtance. 

( 8. © They who firſt ran into the notion of ac- 


© cidents, as a fort of real beings, that needed fome- 
e 0 thing 
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t- © thing to inhere in, were forced to find out the word 
- © ſubſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor Indian 
- | « philoſopher, - (ho imagined that tbe earth alſo- 
O wanted ſomething to bear it up), but thought of this - 

word /ub/tance, he needed not to have been at the 
) „trouble to find an elephant to ſupport it, and a tor- 

N * toiſe to ſapport his elephant. The word PRES | 


would have done it effectually. | 
= = 99. But the queſtion being here, Whether the 
| idea of ſpace or extenſion be the ſame with the idea of: 
ö * body? It is not neceſſary to prove the real exiſtence of 
aa vacuum, but the idea of it; whieh it is plain men 
=  <©-have,. when they inquire and diſpute whether there 
P bea vacuum or no: for if they had not the. idea 
| Y « of ſpace without body, they could not make a. que= 
” © tion about its exiſtence. W hatever men. ſhall. think 
6 concerning the exiſtence of a vacuuiu, this is: plain 
c to me, that we have as clear an idea , ſpace Aiſtinct 
5 : from folidity,. as we have of folidity diſtinct from 
motion, or motion from ſpace. We have not any 


two more diſtin eas, and we can as eaſily con- 
© ceive ſpace without ſolidity, as we can conceive body 
« or ſpace without motion, though it be ever ſo 
certain, that neither body nor motion can ext wih 
s out ſpace.” 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration and 85 Simple Modes. 
. | 
HE RE i is another ſort of Diſtance, the idea of 
which we get from the fleeting, and perpetu- 


ally periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which we call Da- 
ration. The Simple Modes of it are any different 


lengths af 3 it, whereof we have diſtin ct ideas, as Hours, 


Days, Years, &c. Time and Eternity. 


9 2. The idea of Succeſſion is got by refledting. on that 
train of ideas which conſtantly fellow one another in our 
minds as ling as we are awake. The diſtance between 


any parts of this Succeſſion is what we call Duration: | 
and the continuation of the cxiſtence_ of ourſelves, 


ar any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of 


any ideas in our minds, is what we call our own Du- 
ration, or that of another thing co-exiitin - 
thinking. That this is fo, appears from hence, that 
we have no. perception of ſucceſſion or duration, when 


g with our 


that ſucceſſion. of our ideas ceaſes, as in Sleep: the 
moment that we ſleep, and awake, how diſtant ſo- 


ever, ſeems to be joined and connected. And poſ- 
fibly it would be ſo to a waking man, could he fix 
upon one idea without variation, and the ſucceſſion of 


others. And we Tee that they whoſe thoughts are 
very intent upon one thing, let flip. out of their ac- 


count a good part of that. Beete and think that 


time ſhorter than it is. But if a man during his 
fleep e. and variety of ideas make themſelves 
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perceptible i in his mind one after another; he hath then, 
during ſuch dreaming, a ſenſe of duration and of 18 


length of it. 


8 3. A man having once got this idea of dura- 
tion can apply it to things which exiſt while he does 
not tbink: and thus we meaſure the time of our fleep, 
as well as that wherein we are awake. 

$5 4. Thoſe who think we pet the idea of facceſſio on 
from our obſervation of motion, by our ſenſes, will 
be of our opinion, when they conſider that motion 


produces i in the mind an ve of ſueceſſion, no other- ö 
ways than as it produces there a continued train of 
 diltinguiſhable % A man that looks upon a body 


really moving perceives no motion, ualeſs that motion 


produces a conſtant train , ſucceſſive ideas. But 
wherever a man is, though all things be at reſt about 
him, if he thinks, he will be conscious of Succeſſion with- 


out perceiving any motion. Hence moticus very flow are 


not perceived by us ; becauſe the change of diſtance is 


ſo flow, that it cauſes no new jdeas in us, but after a 
long interval. The fame happens in things that move 
very ſwift, which not affecting the ſenſe with ſeveral 


| difinguiſhable diſtances of their motion, cauſe not any 
train of ideas in our minds, and conſequently are not | 


perceived. Thus any thing that moves round in a 
Circle in leſs time than our ideas, are wont to ſucceed 


one another in our minds, is not perceived to move, but 
ſeems to be a perfect intire circle of that matter which 
is in motion. Such a part of duration as takes up the- 
time of only one idea iu our minds, wherein we perceive 


no ſucceſſion, we call an Inſtant. Lence I leave it 
to others to judge, whether it be not probable, that 


5 our 
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our ideas do ſucceed one another in our minds at 
« certain diſtances, ſometimes fatter, and ſometimes 
© flower; but there ſeems to be certain bounds to the 
E quickneſs and ſlowneſs of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one 
to another in our minds, beyond which they can 
neither delay nor haſten.“ 

9 5. Duration, as marked by certain periods and nied- 
1 is what we moſt properly call Ti-e : which we 
meajure by the diurnal and annual Revolutions of the Sun, 
as being conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable 
by all mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another. 
86. It is not neceſſary that time ſhould be mea- 
ſared by motion: any conſtant periodical appearance in 
ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces, may as well diſtin- 
guiſh the intervals of Tie as what we make uſe of. 
For ſuppoſing the ſun to be lighted, and then extin- 
guiſhed every day: and that in the ſpace of an an- 
nual revolution, it ſhould ſenſibly increaſe in bright- 
neſs, and fo decreaſe again ; ſuch a regular appearance 
would ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances of duration, 
to all that could obſerve it, as well without, as with 
motion. The freezing of water, the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidiſtant periods in all the parts 
of the eartb, would ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. In 
effect, we find that a people of America counted their 
years by the coming and Gelee oy of birds at certain 
ſeaſons, 

„ We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh betwirt du- 
ration itſelf, and the meaſures we make uſe of to 

judge of its length. Duration in itſelf, is to be 
* conlidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform 
* courſe: But none of the meaſures of it, which we 


6 make 
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© make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor can we be 
« aſſured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are equal 


in duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive lengths 


© of durations, however meaſured, can never be de- 
monſtrated to be equal. All that we can do for a 
© meaſure of time, is to take ſuch as have continual 


« ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant periods; 
© of which ſeeming equality ave have ud other meaſure, but 


« ſuch as the train of. our own ideas have lodged in our 
memories, with the concurrence of other probable 
* reaſons, to perſuade us of their equality. 

$ 8. The mind having once got ſuch a meafure of 


2 Time, as the annual revolution of the ſun, can eaſt iy ap- 
ly it to Duration wherein that meaſure itſelr. did not 


exiſt : and the Ide of Duration equal to an Anal Re- 


volution of the Sun, is as eaſily | applicable in our 


thoughts to Duration where no Sun nor motion was, 


as the idea of a Foot or Tard to diſtances der the 


confines of the world. | 

9 9. By the ſame means, and from the ſame ori- 
ginal that we come to have the idea of Time, we have 
alſo that idea which we call Eternity : for having got 


the ideas of certain lengths of Duration, we can in our 


thoughts add them to one aiather as of as we Pleaſe, with- 
out ever coming to an end. | 
$ 10. And. thus it is plain, that 3 the two 


fountains of all knowledge before mentioned, 1 


Senſation and Reflection, we get the ideas of Duration, 
and the ſeveral meaſures of it. For, | 
1 By obſerving what paſſes in our dk.” how 


our ideas there in train conſtantiy, ſome vaniſh, and 
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others begin to appear, we come dy the idea of Suc- 


ceſian. 


2dly, By ables a diſtatice in the parts of this 
Succeſſion, we get the idea of Duration. 

34ly, By obſerving certain appearances at * 
and ſeemingly equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of 
certain lengths or meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, 


Hours, Days, Ke. 7 


_ 4thly, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of 
Time, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 


Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt « thus 


we.imagine to-morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. 

5 h, By being able to repeat any ſuch idea of 
any length of time, as of a Minute, Year, Oc. as 
often as we will, and add them one to another with- 
out ever coming to an end, we come by the idea of 
Eternity. 


6thly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, 
as ſet out by periodical meaſures, we come by the 
idea of what we call Time in general. | 
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CHAP. XV. 


« 8 and Expanſo on | con dered . 


| i 15 | 5 
Tur Mind, having got the idea of the length 


of any part of expar/ion, can, as has been 
« ſaid, repeat that idea, and ſo adding it to the for- 


mer, enlarge its idea of length, and ſo as often as 


© jt will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts of 


1 | the 


Ch. 65 


A 


| Expanſion. 


to the extremity and bounds of all body: 
the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 


motions. 
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the earth one from another, and increaſe thus, til 

it amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remote 
ſtar. It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts come 


but when 


progreſs into this endleſs expanſion ; ; of that it can 
neither find nor conceive any end. Nor let any one 


ſay, that beyond the bounds of body there is no- 


thing at all, unleſs he will confine God within the 


limits of matter. 


8 2. Juſt ſo is it in Jnration, FY 4 having g go 


the idea of any length of duration, can double, multiply, 
and enlarge it, beyond all the meaſures of time; 
taken from the great bodies of the world, and their 


But yet every one eaſily admits, that 


though we make duration boundleſs, we cannot yet 


extend it beyond all being. God, every one eaſily 
allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a reaſon, 
why any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills im- 
menſity ? His infinite being is certainly as bound!ct; 


one way as another; and methinks it aſeribes a little 


too much to matter, to ſay, where there is no body, 
there is nothing.“ 

90 3. Time is to Duration as Place is to Space or 
They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 


oceans of Efernity and /mmen/ity as is ſet out and di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the reſt: and ſo are made uſe of to de- 


note the poſition of finite real beings in reſpect one to 
another, 1 in thoſe infinite oceans of Duration and Space, 


8 4. Each of theſe have a twofold acceptaticn. 


First, Time in general is taken for ſo much of infi- 


nite Duration as is coexiltent with the Univerſe and 


* . meaſured 
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meaſured out by the motions of its great bodies. Thus 


it is uſed in the phraſes before all time, when time ſball 
be no more. Place is likewiſe taken for that portion 


of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world, 
though this might be more properly called Extenſion. 
Within Zheſe two are contined the particular Time or 
Duration, Extenſion or Place of all corporeal beings. 
9 5. Secondly, Time is ſometimes applied to parts 
of that infinite Duration that were not really mea- 
| ſured out by real exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon oc- 


caſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of mea- 


ſured time, as in the Julian Period, which makes an 
excurſion of ſeven hundred fixty-four years beyond 
the Creation. Thus we may ſpeak of Place or Di- 
ſtance in the great Inane, wherein I can conceive a 


5 ſpace equal to, or capable of receiving a body No any | 


| aſſigned dimenſions. 


9 6. Where and when ; are e queſtions belonging to 
© all finite exiſtences, and are by us always reckoned 
from ſome known parts of this ſenfible world, and 


from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the 
© motions obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed 
parts or periods, the order of things would be lot, 


© to our linite under ſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
« variable oceans of duration and expanſion; which 
© comprehend in them all finite beings, and, in their 


« full extent, belong only to the Deity. 

97. + But there is this manifeſt difference between 
the idea of duration and expanſion, that the ideas 
* of length, which we have of expanſion, are turn= 
ed every way, and ſo make figure, and breadth, 
e an thickneſs ; but duration is but as tt were the 


* length 
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6 length of one ſtraiglit line, extended in infnitum, not 
capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure: but is 


one common meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, 


wherein all things, whilſt they exiſt, equally par- 


« take, Whether angels and ſpirits have any analogy _ 


* to this, in reſpect of expanſion, is beyond my com- 
6 prehenſion. And, perhaps, it is near as hard for us 
© to have an idea of any real being, avith a derfo,? 
« negation of all manner of expanſion, as it is, to have 
© the idea of any real exiſtence, with a pefſect neoalicn 


* of all manner of duration, And, therefore, what 
© ſpirits have to do with ſpace, or how they communi - 


* cate in ths we know not.? 


ITY 
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. 
* mplen ideas of Number are 3 by 
adding ſeveral Units together. The Simp/e 


Modes of it are each ſeveral combinations, as, Tue, 


Three, &c. Theſe are of all others moſt diſtin, the 
neareſt being as clearly different from cach other as 
the moſt remote: Tas being as diſtin from One, as 


two hundred. But it is hard to form diſtin ideas of 
every the leaſt exceſs in extenſion. Hence d enenſtra- 
tions in numbers are more general in their uſe, aud more 


_ #eterminate. in their application, than theſe of Eoxten en. 


E 2 oh . 3 
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y 2. Simple Modest of Numbers, being in our minds 


but fo many combinations of Units, which have no 


variety, but more or leſs; Names for each diſtin. 


combination, ſeem more neceſſary than in any other ſort 
ot ideas. For without a zame or mark, to diltinguiſh that 
preciſe collection, it will hardly be kept from being a 


| heap of confuſion. Hence ſome Americanc have no di- 


ſtinct idea of any number beyond twenty: ſo that when 


they are diſcourſed with of greater numbers, they ſhew 


the hairs of their head. 85 8 
$ 3. To ſhow how much di/tine? names conduce 


* to our well reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of num- 


© Hers, let us ſet all theſe tollowing figures, as the 
6 marks of one amber, + vis. 


Nonillions. Octillions. Septillions. 
857324 162486. 3453896. 
Sextillions. Quintillions. Quatrillions, 
437916. 423147. 248106. 
Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 
235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this number in Eng- 


« /i/h, will be the often repeating of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the deno- 


* mination of the ſecond fix figures), in which way 


it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing no- 


* 


every fix figures a new and orderly denomination, 
« theſe, and perhaps a great many more figures in 
1 Een, miglit not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, 

and 


tions of this number. But whether, by giving 
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« and titiat of them both got more eaſily to ourſelves, - 
and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 
conſidered. 

9 4. So that to reckon right, two things are re- 
quired: Firft, That the mind diflinauiſh careſi ly two 
ideas ulich are different one from another, only by the: 
addition or ſubtraction of one Unit. Secondiy, . That” 
it retain in memory the names cr marks of the ſeut ral” 
E combinations from a UV. nit to that nuniber; and that in J 
exact order, as they follow cone another. In either of 5 
5 which if it fails, the whole butneſs of Numbering 
3 will be diſturbed; and there will remain only the con- 
Faſed 7 of Aultitlude: but the ideas necetfary to di- 
ict Ilomeration will not be attained to. 
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T HE idea ſignified by the name Igfintey, is beſt ex- 
amined, by conſideriug to what Infinity is by N 
bie Mind attributed, and then Joa it frames it. 7 
f ite and Infinite then are looked upon as the modes 
er quantity, and attributed primarily to things that 
have parts, and are capable of increaſe or d 
tion, by the Addition or Subtrofion of any 

: parts. 


Vink 
4er. 


When we apply this 
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hne Teal 
Such are the ideas of Space, Duratiam, and 
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ing, we do it primarily in reſpe& of his Duration 
_ bio nity; more figuratively whon 
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Proven, Goodneſs, and other attributes which are pro- 
perly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible : for when we 
call them Infinite, we have no other idea of this In- 
finity, but what carries with it fome reflection on the 
Number, or the Extent of the ads or objects of God's 
Power and Wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo 
great or ſo many, that theſe attributes will not always 
furmount and exceed, though we multiply them in our 

thoughts, with the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do 
not pretend to ſay, how theſe attributes are in God, 
who-is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow ca- 
pacities: : but this is our way of conceiving Were and 

theſe our ideas of their Infinity. 
i The next thing to be conſidered, 18 Jow "we 
come by the idea of Infinity. Every one that has any 


iclea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a Foot, Yard, 


| &e. finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to 
another, to a Third, and ſo on without ever coming to an 
end of his Additicns: from this power of enlarging his 
idea of Space, he takes the idea of Infinite Space or 

Inmenſitzy, By the ſame power of repeating the idea 
of any length of Duration we have in our minds, with 
all the endleſs addition of Number, we come by the 
idea of Eternity. 

9 4. If our idea of Infinity be got by repeating with. 
out end our own idzas ; why do we not attribute it to other 
ideas, as well as theſe of Space and Duration ſince they 
may be as eafily and as often repeated in our minds as 
the other: yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sqeet- 
neſs or I hiteneſt, though he can repeat the idea of 
Swect or White as frequently as thoſe of Yard or Day. 
gunſcuer, that thoſe ideas chat hass parts, and are ca- 


| pable | 
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pable of increaſe, by the addition of any parts, afford us 

by their repetition an idea of Infinity; becauſe with the 
endleſs repetition there is continued an enlargement, 
of which there is no end: but it is not ſo in other zdeas - 
for if to the perfecteſt idea I have of White, T add 
another of equal whiteneſs, it enlarges not my idea at 
all. Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of parts, cannot be 
augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or be 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their 0 
ſenſes but Space, Duration; and Number being capa- 
ble of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an idea 

of an endleſs room for more; and ſo thoſe ideas alone - 
lead the mind towards the thought of infinity. 
§ 5. We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea 
| of the Infinity of Space, and the idea of a Space Infinite. 
The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion 5 
of the mind over any repeated idea of Space. But to 
have actually in the mind the Idea of a Space Infinite, 
is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed over all thoſe re- 
peated zdeas of Space, which an endleſs repetition can 
never totally repreſent to it; which carries in it a plain 
eontradiction. 

6 6. This will be plainer, if we contider Infinity 
in Numbers. The Infinity of numbers, to the end of 
_ whoſe addition every one perceives there is no approach, 
eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but how 
clear ſoever this idea of the Infinity of Number be, 
there is nothing yet more evident than the abſurdity of | 
the e idea of Infinite Number. | 
$ 7. And ſince in any bulk of matter, our 
s thooghts. can. never arrive at the utmoſt diviſibility, 
* therefore there | is an apparent my to us alſo in 


F that, 
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o 


a 


that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this difference, that in the former conſiderations. 


of the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe 
addition of numbers; whereas this is like the diviſion 


ok an unit into its fractions, wherein the mind alfo 
can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former 
additions, it being indeed but the addition ſtill of new 


numbers: though in the addition of the one, we can 


have no more the, poſitive idea of a ſpace infinitely 
great, than in the diviſion of the other, we can have 


the idea of a body infinitely little; our idea of In- 
tinity being, as I may fo fay, a growing and fugitive 
idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Ah b that can ſtop 


no wh ere. 


9 8. The idea of m has, I conteſs, ſome- 


85 of poſitive in all thoſe things we apply tn it. 


When we would think of Infinite Space or Duration, 
we at ürſt ſtep uſuilly make ſome very large idea, as, - 
perhaps, of millions of ages, or miles, which poſlibly 
we double and muitiply "Cota times. All that we 


thus amaſs together in our thoughts, is poſitive, and 


the aſſemblage of a great number of politive ideas of 


Space or Duration. But what flill remains beyond 


this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct notion of, 


than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea, where 
having let down a large portion of his ſounding line, 
he reaches no bottom: waereby he knows the depth 


to beſo many farhoms and more; but how much 
that more is, he hath no diſtinct notion at all: and 
could he always ſupply new line, and find the 


plummet link, without ever topping, he would be 


c lome- 
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6 ſomething in the poltare of the mind reaching af- 


© ter a complete and poſitive idea of Infinity. 


9 g. © I have been hitherto apt to think, that the 
great and inextricable difficulties, which perpetually | 
involve all diſcourſes concerning infinity, whether of 
« ſpace, duration, or diviſibility, have been the certain 


* marks of a defed in our ideas of 1nfinity, and the diſ- 


« proportion the nature thereof has to the comprehen- 


© fon of our narrow capacities, For whilſt men talk 


and diſpute of infinite ſpace or duration, as if they 


© had as compleat and poſitive ideas of them, as they 
© have of a yard, or an hour, it is no wonder, if their 


© minds be overlaid by on object too _ and mighty | 


to be ſurveyed and managed by them.? 
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CHAP, XVIII 
Of uther Simple Medes 


8 We 
HE ETD has ſeveral diſtict 1 of Sliding, 


Rolling, Walking, Creeping, &c. which are all 


but the different modifications of motion. Swift and ; 
 Shw are two different ideas of metion, the meaſures 


whereof are made out of the- dif ſtances of Time and ; 


Space put to gether. 


g 2. The like variety we have in Sounds ; Every 


articulate word is a different modification of ſound : 


as are alſo notes of different length put together, which 


| make that complex idea called Tune. 


$8 3. Ins modes of. Colours might. be alſo very i: 


various: 
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various: ſome of which we take notice of, as the 


different degrees, or as they are termed ſhades of the 
ſame colour. But ſince we ſeldom make allemblages of 
Colours without taking in Figure alſo, as in Painting, 
Sc. thoſe which are taken notice of do moſt. com- 

monly belong to mixed modes as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 
S8 4. All compounded 74er and Smells are alſo modes 


made up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes : but they 


being ſuch as generally we have no names for, can- 
not be ſet down in writing, but muſt be left to the 


thoughts and experience of the reader. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 
F. 


\ \ THEN 5 mind turns its view inwards upon = 
ſelf, Thinking is the firſt idea that occurs: 
| 1 2 it obſerves a great variety of modifications; 


and thereof frames to itſelf diftin& ideas. Thus the 


perception annexed to any impreſſion on the body made 


by an external object, is called Senſation. When an 
idea recurs without the preſence of the object, it is 


called Remenbrance. When ſought aſter by the mind, 
and brought again in view, it is Recollectiun. When 


| held there long under attentive conſideration, it is Con- 


templation. When ideas float in the mind without re- 


gard or reflection, it is called in French Reſbery, our. 


language has ſcarce a name for it. When the ideas are 
taken notice of, and as it were regiſtered in the me— 
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fact, and conſtant experience, I aſk, whether it be not 
4 probable, that 7hinking is the action, not the efſence of 
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mory, it is Attention. When the mind fixes its view on 
any one idea, and conſiders it on all fides, it is Inten- 
tion and Study, Sleep without dreaming is reſt from 


all theſe. And Dreaming is the perception of ideas in 


the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or 
known occaſions; nor under any choice or conduct of 


the Underſtanding. Of theſe various modes of Think- | 


ing, the mind ferms as diſtin ideas, as it does of 
White and Red, a Square or a circle. 


9 2. „From hence I further conclude, that ſince ths a 


mind Fo ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral de- 
grees of thinking 5 and be ſometimes even in a waking 


man ſo remiſs, as to have thoughts dim and obſcure 


to that degree, that they are very little removed from 


© none at all; and at laſt, in the dark retirement of 


« ſound ſleep, loſes the ſight perfectly of all ideas what- 


« ſoever; ſince, I ſay, this is evidently fo in matter of 


4 


the foul ? Since the operations of agents will eaſily ad- 


mit of intention and remiſſion ; but the eſſences of 
things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation,” 
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Of the M zue 2 Pleaſure and Paing 
I Fo 


Kaan and Pain are ſimple ideas;. which: we re- 


ceive both from Senf. ation and Reflection. There 


are thoughts of the mind, as well as ſenſations, ac- 


eompanied with Pleaſure or Pain. Their cauſes are 


termed 
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termed Good or Evil. For things are eſteemed Good 
or Evil only in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That we 


call Good, which ir apt ts cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or 


diminiſh Pain in us : to procure or preſerve the poſſeſſion of 


any Good, or abſence of any Evil: and, on the contrary, 


that we call Evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any 
Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us: Or elſe to pro- 


cure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good : by Plea- 
ſure and Pain I would be underſtood to mean of Body 
or Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though 
in truth they are only different conſtitutions of the 
mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder in the body, 
ſometimes by thoughts of the mind. 


92. Pleaſure and Pain, and their cauſes Grd and 
Evil, are the hinges upon which our paſſions turn: by 
reflecting on the various modifications or tempers of 

mind, and the internal ſenſations which Pleaſure and 
Pain, Good and Evil produce in us, we may thence 
form to ourſelves the ideas of our Paſſions. Thus, by 


reflecting upon the thought we have of the delight, 
which any thing 1s apt to produce in us, we have an 


idea we call Love: and, on the contrary, the thought 
Ff the Pain, which any thing preſent or abſent pro- 


duces in us, is what we call Hatred. Defire is that un- 
eaſineſs which a man finds in himſelf upon the abſence 
of any thing, the preſent enjoyment of which carries 


the idea of Delight with it. Joy is a Delight of the 
mind ariſing from the preſent or aſſured 8 


poſſeſſion of a Good, S92rrow is another uneaſineſs of 


the mind upon the thought of a Good loſt, or the 


ſenſe of a preſent Evil. Hape is a Pleaſure in the mind 


vpon the thought of a probadl future enjoyment of a 
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hing which is apt to delight. Fear is an uneaſineſs of 
the mind upon the thought of a future Evil likely to 


befal us. Anger is a diſcompoſure of mind upon the 
receipt of injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 


Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any 


Good. Envy is an uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed by the x 
conſideration of a Good we deſire, obtained by « one we 


think ſhould not have had it before us. 


93. It is to be conſidered, that, in reference to the 


Paſſions, the removal or leſſening of a Pain, is conſider— 
ed, and operates as a Pleaſure: and the loſs or diminiſh- 
ing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. And farther, that the 


Paſſions in moſt perſons operate on the body, and cauſe : 


various changes in it: but theſe being not always ſen- 


ſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the idea of each 
Paſſion. Befides theſe modes of Pleaſure and Pain, 

which reſult from the various confiderations of Good 
and Evil, there are many others I might have inſtanced 
in, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure 
of Eating and Drinking; and of Mujic, &c. but I 


rather choſe to inſtance in the Paſſions, as being of much 


more concernment to us; and ſhow how the ideas we 


6 have of them, are derived from Senſation and Re- | 
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6 BE mind being every day informed by the les 
1 of the alteration of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves 
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in things bent reflecting alſo on what paſſes with 
in itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its ideas, 


ſometimes by the impreſſions of outward objects upon 


the ſenſes; and ſometimes by the determination of its 
own choice: and concluding from what it has ſo con- 
ſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like changes will | 
for the future be made in the ſame things, by the ſame 
agents, and by the like ways, conſiders in one thing 


the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple ideas chan- 


ged; and, in another, the poſſibility of making FIRE 
change, and fo comes by that ideg which we call Power. 
Thus we ſay Fire has a power to elt Gold, and make 
nt fluid; and Gold has a power to be melted. 8 


F 2. Power thus conſidered, is twofold, viz. as 


able to make, or able to reccive any change : 1 the one 


may be called Adttive, the other Paſive Power, Of 
paſſe power all ſenfible things abundantly furniſh us 


with ideas, whoſe ſenfible avelities and beings we find 
to be in a continual flux, and therefore with reaſon. 
we look on them as liable till to the ſame change: 


nor have we of Active Power fewer inſtances, ſince, 
whatever change 1s obſerved, the mind muſt collect a 
power ſomewhere able to make that change. But yet, 


if we will conſider it attentively, bodies by our ſenſes 


do not afford us ſo clear and diſt iuct an idea of Active 
Power, as we have from reflection on the operations of 
our minds. For all power relating to Action, and 


there being but two ſorts of Action, viz. Thinking and 


Motion, let us confider whence we have the cleareſt 


ideas of the powers which produce theſe actions. 


§ 3. Of Thinking, Body affords us no idea at all: 


t is only” from reflection that we have that; neither 
have 
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| have we from Body any idea of the beginning of mo- 


tion. A body at reſt aſſords us no idea of any Ac- 


tive Power to move; and when it is ſet in motion 


itſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion than an Action 


in it. The idea of the beginning of motion we have 
only by reflection on what paſſes in ourſelves ; where 


ve find by experience, that, barely by willing it, we can 


move the parts of our bodies which were before at 
. ö . 
5 4. We find in ourſelves a Power to begin or for- 


bear, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, 


and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind. This power which the mind 


has thus to order the conf{ideration of any idea, or the 


forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of 


any part of the Body to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any 
particular inſtance, is that we call the Vill. The ac- 


tual exerciſe of that power, is that which we call V. oli 


lion or Willing. 
The 8 or performance of that Action, 
3 to ſuch order or command of the mind, is 


called Voluntary and whatſoever Action is perform- 


ed without ſuch a thought of the mind, is called In- 


voluntary. 


The Power of Pereeation i is that we call the Us: 
deeb ending. Perception, which we make the Act of 
the Underſtanding, is of three forts. - ' Firſt, 
Perception of idea, in our minds. Secondly, The 
Perception of the Signification of Signs. Trirdly, 


'Fhe Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 


of any diſtinct ideas. 'Pheſe powers of the mind, viz. 
of perceiving and preferring, are uſually called by an- 
F other 
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ot her name; and the ordinary way of ſpeaking i is, that 
the Underſtapding and Will are two faculties of the 
mind. A word proper enough, if it be uſed ſo as not 


to breed any confuſion in mens thoughts, by being 
ſuppoſed, (as 1 ſuſpe& it has been) to ſtand for ſome 


real Beings in the Soul that performs thoſe actions of 


Under ſending and Volition. 


s 5. From the conſideration of the Extent of the 


power of the mind, over the actions of the man, which 


every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of Liberty 
and Neceſſity ; ſo far as a man has a power to think or 
not to think; to move or not to move, according to 


the preference or direction of his own mind, ſo far is 
a man free, Wherever any performance or forbearance 


are not equally in a man's power; wherever doing or 


not doing will not equally follow upon the preference of 


his mind, there he is not ce, though perhaps the ac- 
tion may be voluntary. So that the idea of Liberty is 
the idea of a power in any agent, to do or forbear any 


action according to the determination or thought of the 


mind, whereby . of them is preferred to the other; 
where either.of them is not in the power of the agent 


to be produced by him, according to his volition, there 
he is not at liberty: that agent is under Neceſſity. So 
that Liberty cannot be where there is no Thought, no 
Volition, no Will : but there may be Thought, there 
may be Will, there may be Volition where there is 
no Liberty, Thus a Teunis-ball, whether in motion 


by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is not 
by any one taken to be a free Agent; becauſe we 
conceive not a Teunif-ball to think, and conſequently 
not to have any Volition or Preference of Motion to 
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Reſt, or vice verſa. So a man ſtriking himſelf or 
his friend, by a convulſive motion of his arm, which 


it is not in his power by Volition, or the direction of his 


mind, to ſtop or forbear; no body thinks he has in this : 


Liberty, every ones pities him as acting by Neceſſity and 


| Conſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe a man be carried, whilſt 


faſt aſleep, into a room where is a perſon he longs to 


ſee, and be there locked faſt in beyond his power to 


get out he awakes, and is glad to fee himſelf in ſo 
deſirable company, which he ſtays w illingly i in; that 
18, prefers his ſtaying to going away. Is not this ſtay 
voluntary? I think no body will doubt it, and yet, 


being locked faſt in, he is not at liberty to ſtay, he has 
not freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an idea 


belonging to Volition or preferring; but to the per- 
ſon having the power of doing or forbearing to do, 


according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. 


$ 6. As it is in the mot ions of the body, fo it is in 
the thoughts of our minds; where any one is ſuch 


that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, accord- 


ing to the Preference of the mind, there we are at li- 


| berty. A waking man 1s not at liberty to think, or 


not to think, no more than he is at liberty whether 


his body ſhall touch any one or no : but whether he will 


remove his comtemplation from one idea to another is 
many times in his choice. And then he is, in reſpect of 


| his ideas, as much at liberty as he is in reſpect of bodies 


8 He can at pleaſure remove himſelf from 


one to another; but yet ſome ideas to the mind, like 
ſome motions to the body, are ſuch, as in certain cir- 


cumſtances it cannot avoid nos obtain their abſencę by 
the utmoſt effort i it can uſe. Thus a man on the raek, 
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all reduced to theſe few primary and original ones, viz 
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is not at liberty to lay by the idea of Pain and en- 
tertain other contemplations. 


9 7. Wherever Thought is wholly. wanting: - or the 
power to act or forbear, according to the direction of 


Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This in an agent 


capable of Volition, when the beginning or continua— 
tion of any action is contrary to the preference of his 
mind, is called Compul/ion; when the hindering or ſtop- 
ping any action is contrary to his Volition, it is called 
Neſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition 


at all, are in every thing neceſſary agents. 


F 8. And thus I have, i im a ſhort draught, given a view 


of our origin 24 ideas, from whence all the reſt are deri. 
red, and of which they are made up; and which may be 


— * 


Extenſion, Solidity, and Mobility, which by our ſenſes we 


receive from body: Thinking and the power of moving, 


which by reflection we receive from our minds. Exiftence, 
Duration, Number, which belong both to the one and to 
the other. By theſe I imagine might be explained the 
nature of Colaurs, Saunds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other ideas 
we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to perccive 


the ſeveral modified extenſions and motions of theſe mi- 
mute bodies which produce thoſe {ſeveral ſenſations in us. 
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C H AP. XXII. 
of Mixed Medes. 
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3 Modes are combinations of Simple ideas 
of different kinds, (whereby they are diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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guiſhed from ſimple modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 5 


ideas of the ſame kind, put together by the mind), 
as Virtue, Vice, a Lie, &c. The mind being once fur- 


niſhed with ſimple ide, can put them together in ſeveral | 
compoſitions, without examining whether they exiſt ſo 


together in nature. And hence I think it is, that theſe 


ideas are called Notions, as if they had their original and 
conſtant exiſtence more in the thoughts of men than in the 
reality of things: and to form ſuch ideas it ſufficed that 
the mind put the parts of them together, and that they 
were conſiſtent in the underſtanding, without conſider- 
ing whether they had any real being. There are three 
ways whereby we get theſe complex ideas of ie Modes. 
$ 2. Lig, By experience and obſervation of things 


themſelves :- thus by ſeeing. two men wreſtle, we get 


the idea of wreſtling, 


4 


$ 3. Secondly, By invention or voluntary putting tos - 


gether of ſeveral ſimple ideas i in our own minds; ſo he 


that firſt invented. PxINTING had an idea of it firſt i in | 


his mind, before it ever exiſted. 


4. Thirdly, By. N the names of aQions 


we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by 


enumerating all thoſe ideas which go to.the making 


them up. Thus the mixed Mode which the word Lie 
ſtands for, is. made up of theſe ſimple ideas: Firſt, 


Articulatæ- ſounds. Secondly, Certain ideas in the 


of theſe ideas. Fourthly, Thoſe /igns put together by 


mind of tle ſpeaker. Thirdly, Thoſe words, the fignr. 


Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than the ideas they 


| Rand for, are in the mind of the ſpeaker.. Since lan- 5 
guages are maden complex ideas are uſually got by the 
| explication 
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explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them: for ſince 
they conſiſt of ſimple ideas combined, they may by 

words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple ideas be repreſented to 

the mind of one who underſtands thoſe words, though 


that combination of ſimple ideas was never es to 
his mind by the real exiſtence of things. 
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"| 9 5. Mixed Modes have their u7ity from an act of the 
bl | mind, combining thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas together, and 
4 EE conſidering them as one complex one: the mark of this 
bl union is one name given to that combination, Men 2 
U | | ſeldom reckon any number of ideas to make one complex 1 
one: but ſuch collections as there be names for. Thus ; 


the killing of an old man, is as fit to be united into one : 
complex idea, as that of a father : yet, there being no 
name for it, it is not taken for a particular complex 
idea; nor a diſtin& ſpecies of action, from chat of kil- 
ling any other man. | 

5 6. Thoſe collections of ideas have names generally 
affixed, which are of frequent uſe in converſation : in | 
which caſes men endeavour to communicate their F 


thoughts to one another with all poſſible deſpatch. 
"Thoſe others which they have ſeldom occaſion to men- 
tion, they tie not together, nor give them names. 
$ 7. This gives the reaſon, why here are words in every 
language, which cannot be rendered by any ene fingle word N 
another. For the ſaſhions and cuſtoms of one nation, 
make ſeveral combinations of ideas familiar in one, which 
another had never any occaſion to make. Such were, 
Oręaxicties among the Greeks, Profcriptio among the 
Romans. This allo occaſtons the conſtant change of lan- 
| guages 3 ; becauſe the change of cuſtom and opinions, 
_ brings with it new combinations of idear, which, to 5 
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avoid long deſcriptions, have new names annexed to | 
them, and fo they become new ſpecies of mixed modes. 
$8. Of all our ſimple ideas, theſe that have had moft - 

mixed modes made out of them are Thinking and Motion, . — 
(which comprehend in them all Action), and Power, 
from whence theſe actions are conceived to flow, For "i 
actions being the great bulineſs of mankind, it is no "4 
wonder if the ſeveral modes of Thinking and Motion 

ſhould be taken notice of, the ideas of them obſerved and 

laid up in memory, and hav? names aſſigned them. For 

without ſuch complex ideas with names to them, men 

could not eaſily hold any communication about them... 

Of this kind are the modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by 

their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Infltruments, Ti ime, 

Place, and other circumſtances ; as alſo of the powers 

fitted for thoſe actions: thus Boldneſs, i 1s the power to do 

or ſpeak what we intend without fear or diſorder : which | 

power of doing any thing, when it has been acquired 

by the frequent doing the ſame thing, is that idea we 


call Habit. when W and ready upon every occa- 
ſion to break into action, we call it Diſpoſſtion. Thus 
Teſtineſs, is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
d 9. Power being the ſource of all action, the ſub- 
ſtances wherein theſe powers are, when they exert this 
Power, are. called Cauſes e and the ſubſtances thereupon 
produced, or the ſimple ideas introduced into any ſub- 
ject, Efedar. Theefficacy whereby the new ſubſtanee 
or idea is produced, is called, in the ſubject exerting that 
power, Action; in the ſubject wherein any ſimple idea is | J 
changed, or produced, Paſſioz : which efficacy in intel, -- ö 
lectual agents, we can, I think, conceive to be nothing : n 


elſe but modes of Thinking and Willing: in corporeal 
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agents, nothing elſe but modifications of motion. What- 
ever ſort of action beſides theſe produces any effect, I 
confeſs myſelf to have no notion, or idea of. And there 
fore many words which ſeem to expreſs ſome action, ſignify 
nothing of the action, but barely the effect, with fome cir- 

cumſtances of the ſubject wrought on, or cauſe opera- 


but barely of the cauſe, and the thing done. And when 
aà country man ſays the cold freezes water, though the 
word Freezing ſeem to import ſome action, yet it truly 
ſigniſies nothing but the effect, viz. That water, that 
was before fluid, is become hard and con/iſtent, with- 
out containing any idea of the action whereby it is done. 
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H A P. XXIII 
Of our C. e ideas of 8 ubltances. 


Jur. hs obſerving "FRO ſimple 1 to = con- 


ſtantly together, which being preſumed to be- 
long to one thing, are called ſo united in one ſubject by 
one name, which we are apt afterward to talk of and 
conſider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is a compli- 
cation of many ideas together. We imagine not theſe 
ſimple ideas to ſubſiſt by themſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome 
ſubſtratum wherein they ſubſiſt, which we call Sub/tance. 


| but unknown, ſupport of theſe qualities which are 25 5 
_ froducing /þ ample ideas in us. 


92. The fla of par bicular / PI are com- 
i | . 


ting. Thus Creation, Annibilation, contain in them no 


idea of the action or manner whereby they are produced, 


The idea of pure ſubſtance 18 nothing but the ſuppoſed, 
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| 4 
poſed out of this obſcure and general idea of Sub- 
ſtance, together with ſuch 2ombinations of ſimple ideas 
as are obſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed to flow 
from the internal conſtitution, and unknown eſſence of 


that ſubſtance. "Thus we come by the ideas of Man, 5 


Horſe, Gold, e. Thus the ſenhlible qualities of Iron, 
or a Diamond, make the complex ideas of thoſe ſub- 


ſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly knows 


better than a philoſopher. 


9 3. The ſame happens concerning the operations 
of the mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, &c. which we 


concluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehend» 


ing how they can belong to body, or be produced by : 


it; we think them the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 


which we call ſpirtt : of whoſe ſubſtance, or nature, abe 
have as clear a notion as that of body; the one being | 


but the ſuppoicd ſubſiratum of the ſimple ideas we have 
from without ; as the other of thoſe operations which 
we experiment in ourſelves within: ſo that the idea of 
corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from our con- 
Spe as that of ſpiritual ſubſtance. 


$ 4. Hence we may conclude, that he has the per- 
fecteſt idea of any particular ſubſtance, who has col- 
lected moſt of thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it; 
among which we are to reckon its active powers, and 


paſſive capacities, though not ſtrictly i mpls ideas. 


9 5. Sezcongary qualities, for the moſt part, ſerve to 
diſtinguiſn ſubſtances. For our ſenſes. fail us in the 
diſcovery of the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c. of the mi- 


nute parts of bodies on which their real conſtitutions 


and differences depend: and ſecondary qualities are 
nothing but powers with relation to our ſenſes. The 


ideas 


— = 
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ideas that make our complex ones of cor poreal ſubſtances,. 
are of three ſorts. Fir/t, The ideas of primary qualities 
of things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes : ſuch are 
Bulk, Figure, Motion, &. Secondly, The ſenſible ſecon- 
dary qualities, which are nothing but powers to pro- 
duce ſeveral ideas in us -by our ſenſes. Thirdly, The 
aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance to cauſe or receive 
ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that the ſub- 
{tance ſo altered ſhould produce in us different ideas 
from what it did before: and they are called Active and 
Paſſive Powers, All which, as far as we have any | 
Notice, or notion of them, terminate in 1 imple. ideas. 

96. Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the 
minute particles of bodies, it is not to be doubted, but 
they would produce quite different ideas in us; as we 

find in viewing things with vic roſcopes. Such bodies 
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as to our naked eyes are coloured and opaque, will Y 
| through microjcopes appear pellucid. Blood to the naked * 
cye appears all red; but by a good micro ſcope we ſee 1 
only ſome red globules ne in a has Iachanh 4 
liquor. . 4 
6 7. The ½nite 010 Author of our bing has . 
stted our organs, and faculties, to the conveniencies I 
of life, and the buſineſs we have to do here: we may 
by our ſenſes know and diſtinguiſh things fo far as to 
accommodate them to the exigencies of this life. We 
have alſo inſight enough into their admirable contrivan- 
ces, and wonderful effects, to admire and magnify the 
wildom, power, and goodneſs of their Author. Such | 
a knowledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent 1 


condition, we want not faculties to attain; and we are 
1 „ ie 
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| fitted well enough with the abilities to provide. for the 


conveniences of living. 


8 8. Beſides the complex ideas we have of material 


Subſtances; ; by the ſimple ideas taken from the opera- 


tions of our own minds, which we experiment in our- 


ſclves, as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, 


Ke. co-exiſting in the ſame ſubllance, we are able to 


frame the complex idea of a Spirit. And this idea of 


an immaterial ſubſtance, is as clear as that we have of a 
material. By joining theſe with Subſtance, of which 


we have no diſtinct ide, we have the idea of a Spirit + 


and by putting together the ideas of coherent, ſolid 

parts, and power of being moved, joined with Sub- 
| ſtance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we 
have the idea of Matter. The one is as clear and di- 


int as the other. The ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown 
to us; and ſo is the ſubſtance of Body equally unknown 


to us. Wo primary qualities or properties of Body, 245 
Solid coherent parts, and impuiſe, we have diſtinct 5 
ideas of: ſo likewiſe have we, of two primary qualities 


or properties of Spirit, Thinking and a power of Actiau, 


or a power of putting boly into motion by thought. 
»The ideas of Exiftence, Duration, and Mobility, 
© are common to them both.“ We have alſo clear and 


diſtin ideas of ſeveral qualities inherent in bodies, 


which are but the various modifications of the extenſion 


of cohering ſolid parts, and their motion. We have 


_ likewiſe the ideas of the ſeveral modes of Thinking, 
| viz, Bclieving, Doubting, Hoping, Fearing, Gc. as 


Ale of Willing and Moving the Body conſequent to it. 
99. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought 
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0 range that I make Mobility belong to Spirit: for 


6 having no other idea of Motion but change of diſtance 


with other beings that are conſidered as at reſt, and 
finding that ſpirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate 
but where they are, and that ipirits do operate at 
ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute 
change of place to all finite ſpirits.” _ 
io. If this notion of Spirit may e ſome dif- 
ficulties in it, not eaſiy to be explained, we have no 


* | 


more reaſon to deny or doubt of the exi/tence of Spirits, 


than we have, to deny or doubt of the ex/tence of Bod) : 


| becauſe the notion of Body 1s cumbered with ſome dif- 
ficulties very hard, and perhaps impoſſible to be ex- 


plained. The divifeorlity in infinitum, for inſtance, of 


any bnite extenſion, involves us, whether we grant or 
deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made conſiſtent. Ve have therefore as much reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with our notion of Spirit, as with our notion of 
Body ; and the exiſtence of the one, as avell as the other. 


We have no other idea of the Supreme Being, but a 


complex one of Exiſtence, Praver, Knowledge, Dura- 
tion, Pleaſure, Happineſs, and of ſeveral other qualities 
and powers which it is better to have than be without N 


with the addition of Infinite to each of theſe. 
9 11. In which complex idea we may obſerve, that 


there | is no ſimple one, bating Iufinity, which is not 
alſo a part of our complex idea of other ſpirits ; be- 


cauſe i in our ideas, as well of ſpirits as other things, 


we are reſtrained to thole | we receive from ow 
and R eflection. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


'S 


4 3 


07 Colleice | Ideas of” Sulftancer. 


HERE are other ideas of Subſtances which may 


be called Collective, which are made up of many 
| particular ſubſtances conſidered as united into one ide, 
is a Trop, Army, & c. which the mind makes by its 
5 power of compoſition. "Theſe collective ideas are but 
5 : the artificial draughts of the mind, bringing things re-. 
| mote and independent into one view, the better to 
| contemplate and diſcourſe of them united into one 
c conception, and ſignined by one name. For there are 


: N nv things ſo remote, wlich the mind cannot, by this 
. . art of compoſition, bring into one idea, as is vifible in 
. , that ſignißed by the name Univerſe. 

" UNTIL Eo coovy rao ery anos vor 
a Þ 0 H A P. XXV. 

s i | of Relation: 

,, | | 


at ; b g is another ſet of ideas, which the mind 
| gets from the comparing of one thing with an- 
e. other. When the mind ſo conſiders one ching, that : 


s, it does as it were bring it to, and ſet it by another, 
772 and carry its view from one to the other, this 18 Re- 


| lation or Reſpect and the denominations given to 
P. IF things intimating that Reſpect, are what we call Re- | 
latives, and the things lo brought together Related. 
G2 | | ny hus | 
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Thus when I call Cajus, Huſband, or Whiter, J inti- 
mate ſome other perſon, or thing, in both caſes, with 
which I compare him. Any of our ideas may be the 


foundation of Relation. 


d 2. Where languages have failed to give co-relative 
names, there the Relation is not ſo eafily taken notice 
of; as in Concubine, which is a Relative r name as well as 
Wite. | | 
0 3. The ideas of Relation may be the ſame in 
thoſe men who have far different ideas of the things 


that are Related, Thus thoſe who have different ideas 


of Man, may agree in that of Father, | 
9 4. There is no idea of any kind, which is not 


capable of an almoſt infinite number of conſiderations, 


in reference to other things: and therefore this makes 


no ſmall part of mens words and thoughts. Thus one 
iingle man may at once ſuſtain the Relations of Father, 


Brother, Son, Huſband, Friend, Sulject, General, Euro- 
Haan, Engliſhman, Iſlander, Maſter, Servant, Bigger, 
| Leſs, &c. io an almoſt infinite number; he being capa- 


ble of as many Relations as there can be occaſions of 
comparing him to other things in any manner of agree- 
ment, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. Ls 
JF 5. The ideas of Relations are much clearer and 
more di/tind than of the things related; becauſe the 
knowledge of one ſimple 7dea is oftentimes ſufficient to 
give me the notion of a Relation; but to the knowing 
of any ſubſtantial being, an accurate collection of 
ſundry ideas 1 is 2 


CHAP. 
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c HAP. XXVI. 
. auſe and Efect, and other Relations. 


r | 

| HE ideas of Cauſe and Effect, we 81 from our 
1 obſervation of the v/cifitude of lings, while we 
| perceive ſome qualities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and 
that they receive their exiſtence from the due applica- 
tion and operation of other things: that which Fro: 
duces, is the Cauſe ; that Which i is fr educed, the Efect. 
Thus Fluidity in wax is the effect of a certain degree of 
beat, which we obſerve to be conſtantly produced by 
the application of ſuch heat. | 
92. We diſtinguiſh the originals of 1 ap EY, 
two ſorts. Firff, When the thing i is wholly made new, 
ſo that no part thereof did ever exit before, as When 
Aa new particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, which had 
before no being, it is called Creation. Secondly, When 
a thing is made up of particles which did all of them 
before exiſt, but the thing ſo conſtituted of pre- exit. 
mg particles, which altogether make up ſuch a collec 
tion of ſimple zdeas, had not any exiltence before, as, 
this Man, this Egg, this Roe, & C. This, when refer- 
red to a ſubſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe of 
nature, by an internal prineiple, but ſet on work by 
iome external agent, and working by inſenſible ways 
winch we perceive not, is called 05 eratiun. When the 
Cauſe 1 is extrinſical, and the effect produced by a ſen- 
ſible Separation or Juxta poſition of diſcernible _ parts, 
We call it Making ; and ſuch are all artificial things, 

0 e ' 4-1 Y 
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When any ſimple idea is produced, which was not in 
that ſubject before, we call it Alteration. 
$ 3- The denominations of things taken from Time, 
are, for the moſt part, only Relatiens. Thus when it is 
ſaid that Queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned 
forty-five years, no more is meant, than that the du- 
ration of her exiſtence was equal to fixty-nine, and of 
Her government to forty-five annual revolutions of the 
ſun: and fo are all words anſwering, How Long ? 
Young and Old, and other words of time, that are 
thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, are indeed Rela- 
tive; and intime a Relation to. a certain length of Du- 
ration, whereof we have the idea in our minds. Thus 
we call a man Young or Old, that has lived little or 
much of that time that men uſually attain to. This is 
evident from our application of theſe names to other 
| things; for a Man is called Young at Twenty, but a 
Horſe Old, &c. The Sun and Stars we call not Old at 
all, becauſe we know not what period God. has Tet to 
that ſort of Beings. 
94. There are other ideas that are truly Relative, 
which we ſignify by names, that are thought Po/itive 
and Abſolute; ſuch as Great and Little, Strong and 
Weak. The things. thus denominated are referred to 
| ſome ſtandards with which we compare them. Thus 
we call an apple Great, that is bigger than the ordi- 
nary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to. And a Man 
Feat, that has not ſo much ſtrength or power to move 
as men + uhually bave, or thoſe of his own ſize. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXVII 
Of arent From Diverſity. | 
9 F. 


NoTnEs occaſion the mind takes of comparing, : 
| is the very Being of Things : When confidering 
a thing as exiſting at any certain time, or place, and 
comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any other time, 
Cc. it forms the ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When 
we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, we are 
ſure it is that very thing; and can be no other, how 
like ſoever it may be in all other reſpects. - 
$ 2. We conceiving it impoſlible, that two hinge 
of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt together in the ſame 
place; we conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at 
the ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is 
there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand whe- 
ther any thing be the ſame, or no, it refers always to 
ſomething that exiſted fuch a time, in ſuch a place, 
which it was certain at rhat inſtant was the lame with 
itſelf, and no other. | -” 
g 3. We have ideas of three 6 of e 
Firſt, of God, Secondly, Finite Intelligences, Thirdly, 


Bodies. Firſt, God being Eternal, Unalterable, and 


every where, concerning his Identity there can be no 
doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had their de- 
terminate time and place of beginning to exiſt, the 
Relation to that time and place will always determine 
to each its Identity, as long as it exiſts. Thirdly, . 
The ane will bold of | every particle of matter to 


” which 
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which no addition or ſubtraction is made. Theſe 


three exclude not one another out of the ſame place, yet 


each exclude thoſe of the ſame kind out of the fame 
Pos 


$ 4. The Identity and Diverſity of Modes and... 


Relations, are determined after the ſame manner that 


| Subſtances are; only the Actions of Finite Beings, 
as Mation and Thought, conſiſting in Succeliion, they 


cannot exiſt in different times and places as permanent 


Beings ; ; for no motion or thought conlidered as at dif- 
ferent times can be the ſame, each part thereof having 
à different beginning of Exiſtence. 


$ 5. From whence it is plain, that Exiſtence itſelf! 1s 


the Principiumn Individuationis, which determines a 
Being to a particular time and place, incommunicable 
to two Beings of the lame kind. Thus, ſuppoſe an 
Alon exiſting in a determined time, and place; 3 it is 
evident that, confider ed in any iiiſtant, it is the fame with 
tel, and wil be fo, as long as its exiſtence continues. 
The ſame may be {aid of two, or more, or any num- 
ber of particles, whilit they continue together. The 


Maſs ewill be the fame however jumbled : but it one atom 
be taken away, it is not the Jame mals, 

$ 6. In / egetables, the identity depends not on 
the ſame maſs, and is not applied to the ſame thing, 
The reaſon of this is the difference between an ani- 
mate body, and a maſs of matter; his being only the 
coheſion of particles any how united; the other, 


ſuch a diſpoſition and organization of parts, as is fit 


to receive and diſtribute nourithment, ſo as to con- 
tinue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, Oc. (of an 
Cat, 


* 
4 
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Oak, for jnlance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. 
That therefore which has ſuch an organization of parts 
| fpartaking of one common liſe, continues to be the ſame 
Plant, though that life be communicated to new particles 
of matter vitally united to the living Plant, 
p 7. The caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, 
but that any one may hence ſee what makes an Animal, 7 
and continues it the /ame. : 

$ 8, The identity of the ſame Man Vkewiſe con- 
fiſts in a participation of the ſame continued life, in ſuc- 
ceceding partic les of matter vitally united to toe _ 

organized body. 
$ 9. To underſtand Identity aright, we muſt con- 
ſider what Idea the word it is applied to ftands for. 
It being one thing to be the ſame Subſtance, another 
_ the ſame Man, and a third the /me Perſon. _ | 
'$ 10. An Animal, is a living organized body; 
and the ſame animal, is the ſame continued life communi- 
cated to different particles of matter, as they happen ſuc- 
 ceſſively to be united to that body, and our notion of Man, 
is but of a particular ſort of Animal. | 
1 Perſon flands fer an intelligent being, that | 
reaſons and refledts, and can conſider itſelf the ſame thing 
in different times and places; wich it doth by that 
Conſciouſneſs that is inſeparable from thinking. By 
this every one is to himſelf what he calls Seh, without 
conſidering whether that Se/F be continued in the ſame, 
or divers ſubſtances. In this conſiſts Perſonal Identity, 
or the ſameneſs of a rational being: and / far as this 
 oonſciouſneſs extends backward to any paſt action, or 
| thought, fo far reaches the identity of that perſon. It is 
dhe ſame Self now, it was then: ; and it is by the ſame 
& 5 | 
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Self, with this preſent one, that now reflects on it, 
that that action was done. 

$ 12. But it is enquired, whether if the ſame ſub- 
c ſtance, which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
* ſame perſon ; or remaining the ſame, it can be dif- 
* ferent perſons? I anſwer, that cannot be reſolved, 
but by thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtances | 
they are that do think, and whether the conſciouſ- 
© neſs of paſt actions can be transfered from one 
« thinking ſubſtance to another. I grant, were the 
« ſame cunfciouſneſs the ſame individual action, it 
could not; but, it being but a preſent repreſentation 
© of a palt action, why it may not be poſfible, that 
that may be repreſented to the mind to have been, 
which really never was, will be hard to determine. 
m As t to the ſecond part of the queſtion, Whether 
the ſame immaterial ſubltance remaining, there may 
pe two diſtin perſons ? all thoſe who hold pre- 
© exiſtence, are evidently of this mind, ſince they 
allow the ſoul to have no remaining conf{ciouſneſs 
© of what it did in that pre- exiſtent ſtate, either whol- 
ly ſeparate from body, or informing any other bo- 
dy; and if they ſhould not, it is plain, experience 
would be againſt them. So that perional identity 
reaching no. farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a 
pre- exiſtent ipirit not having continued ſo many ages 
ain a ſtate of tilence, muſt necds mabe different per- 
* ſons. . | F 
33. And thus we may be able; without any 
0 difficulty, to conceive the fame perſon at the re- 
* ſurrection, though in a body not exactly in make or 
„* Parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame con- 


. ſciouſneſs | 
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« ſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that inhabits it. 
« But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, 
would ſcarce to any one but to him that We the 
© foul the man, be enough to make the ſame man.” 
$ 14. Self i is that conſcious thinking thing, what- 8 
ever ſubſtance it matters not, which is conſcious of 
pleaſure or pain, capable of happineſs or miſery ; and 
ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs 
extends. That with which the conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent chinking thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame 
perſon, and is one ſelf with it and ſo attributes to 
itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing, as its 


own, as far as that conſciouſneſs reaches. | 
$ 15. This Perſonal Identity is the object of reward 
and puniſhment, being that by which every one is con- : 
cerned for himſelf. If the Confciouſneſs went along 
with the little finger, when that was cut off, it would 
be the ſame ſelf that was juſt before concerned for the 
whole body. : 
0 16. If the ſame Svcrates, waking and leeping, 


did not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, they would 


not be the ſame Perſon. Socrates w aking, could not be 


in juſtice accountable for what Socrates ſleeping did, no 


more than one Twin, for what his brother Twin did, 
| becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they could not 

be diſtinguiſhed. | 

9 17. But ſuppoſe 1 wholly loſe the memory of 
ſome parts of my life, beyond a polhibility of retries - 
ing them, ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again; am I not the fame Perſon that did thoſe ac- 
tions, though I have now forgot them? I anſwer, that _ 
we mult here take notice what the word [1 13 applied : 


to, 
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to, which in this caſe is the man only: and the ſame 
man being preſumed to be the ſame perſon, J is eaſily 
here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But 
if it be poſſible for the ſame man, to have diſtinct 1n- 
communicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt | 
doubt the ſame man would at different times made dif- 
ferent perſons. Which we ſee is the ſenſe of mankind 
in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions, human 
laws not puniſhing the madman for the ſober man's ac- 
tions, nor the ſober man for what the madman did, 
thereby making them two perſons. Thus we ſay in 
Engl, ;/h, ſuch a one is not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf, 
in which phraſes it is inſinuated, that Se/F is changed, 
and the Self fame Perſon 1 is no longer in that man. | 
5 18. But is not a man drunk or ſober the ſame 
Perſon? Why elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he 
commits when drunk, though he be never afterwards 
conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man 
that walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the 
ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any miſchief he 
ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh both with a juſtice 
ſvitable to their way of knowledge: becauſe in theſe 
caſes they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, and 
what is counterfeit ; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs 
or ſleep is not admitted as a plea. For though puniſh- 
ment be annexed to perſonality, and perſonality to con- 
ſciouſneſs; and the drunkard perhaps is not conſcious 
of what he did; yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, 
becauſe the fact 15 proved againſt him; but want of 
conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſpall be laid 
eben, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall be made 
1 | 0 
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to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall re- 


ceive his doom, his own Conſeience accuſing, or elſe r 


eufing him. 
919. 1 am apt enough to thiok I have, in treat- 


6 ing of this ſubject, ads ſome ſuppoſitions that will 
look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly they are ſo 8 
© in themſelves : but yet, I think, they are tuch as are 
« pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the nature - 
of that thinking thing that is in us, and which we 


look on as ourſelves. Taking, as we ordinartly do, 
the ſoul of man for an material lubſtance, inde- 


« pendent from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, 


© there can, from the nature of things, be no abſurdity 


© at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſoul may, at different 


times, be united to different bodies, and with them 


© make up, for that time, one man: as well as we ſup - 


c pole a part of a ſheep's body yeſterday, ſhould be a 


« part of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union 


© make a vital Nas of Melibæ us himſelf, as well as it 
did of his ram. 5 | 

6 20. To conclude, whatever ſubſtance begins to 
exiſt, it muſt during its exiſtence be the ſame : what- 


ever compolitions of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during 
this union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be 
the ſame. Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during 85 


its exiſtence it is the ſame : and ſo if the compolition 


be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and different modes, the 


ſame rule holds. Whence it appears, that the difficul- 
ty or obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather 


ariſes from names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in 


the things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpe- 


cific Idea, to which the name is applied, if that 1dea 
H N be 
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be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of any thing into 


tlie ſume and divers, will eaſily be conceived, aud there 


can ariſe no doubt concerning N. 


dresses ttt, 


Cc H A P. XXVIII. 
: Of other Relai hs: 

\ LL fimple Ideas, wherein are parts or degrees, 
A afford an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects 
wherein they are to one another in reſpect of thoſe ſimple 
[deas, as Whiter, Saveeter, More, Leſs, &c. theſe depend- 
Ing on the equality and excefs of the ſame ſimple Idea, 
in ſeveral fubjects, may be called Proporiional Relations, 

5 2. Another occahon of comparing things 1s taken 
from the circumitances of their' origin, as Fatzer, San, 
Brother, &c. theſe may be called Natural Relations. 

9 3. Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things, 
18 ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral right, 
power, or obligation, to do ſomething: ſuch are 
General, Caen, Burgher ; theſe are inſtituted, and 
' Voluntary Relations, and may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Natural, in that they are alterable and ſeparable 
from the perſons to whom they ſometimes belonged, 

though neither of the ſubſtances ſo related be deſtroy- 
ed. But natural relations are not alterable, but are as 
l as their ſubjects. | 
S 4. Another relation is the conformity or Aid 
grecment of mens voluntary actions to a rule to which 


2175 are ee and by which they are judged of: 
| e 
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theſe may be called Moral Relations.” It is this con- 


formity or diſagreement of our actions to ſome law, 


(whereby good or evil is drawn on us from the will 
and power of the law-maker, and is what we call Ne- 


ward or Puniſhment , that renders our actions morally 
good or evil. 


i 5. Of theſe moral Ruler, or Laws, there ford t0 | 
be three ſorts with their different enforcements. Fir/?, 
The Divine Law. Secondly, Civil Law. Thirdly, 
The Law of Opinion or Reputation, By their relation 
to the firſt, our actions are either Sia or Duties : to 
the fecond, Criminal or Innocent L ta-The turd, V. irtues 
or Vicer. 

F 6. „n, By hs Divine Laav, L mean that law 
which God has ſet to the actions of men, whether pro- 
mulgated to them by the li, ght of nature, or the voice 
of Revelation. That God has given a law to mankind, 
ſeems undeniable, fince he has, Pir/?, A right to do it, 
we are his creatures: Secondly, Goodneſs and witdom 
to direct our actions to what is beſt : Thirdly, Power 
to enforce it by reward, and puniſhment of infinite 
weight and duration. This is the only true touchſtone 
of moral rectitude, and by which men judge of the moſt _ 
conſiderable moral good or evil of their actions: that is, 


whether as duties or fins they are like to procure them LS 
| happineſs or miſery from the hands of the Almighty. 


$ 7. 2dly, The Civil Law, is the rule ſet by the 
S to the actions of thoſe that belong to 
This law no body over- looks; ; the rewards and 


. being ready at hand to enforce it, extend- 


ing to the protecting or taking away of life, liberty, 
and mace,” of thoſe who obſerve or Aſoder it. 
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98. 30%, The law of Opinion or Reputation. 
Virtue and Vi ice are names ſuppoſed, every where, to 
ſtand for actions in their own nature Right and 
Wrong. As far as they are really ſo applicd, they ſo 


far are coincident with the divine law. But it is vitible 
that theſe names, in the particular inſtances of their ap- 
plication, through the ſeveral nations and ſocieties of 
mea, are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch actions as, 


ia each country and ſociety, are in reputation or dif- 
credit. So that the meaſure of what is every where 


called and eſteemed virtue and vice, is the approbation 


or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which by a tacit conſent 


eſtabliſhes itſelf in the ſocieties and tribes of men in the 


world; whereby ſeveral actions come to find credit or 
diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, 
maxims, or faſhions of the place. 


$ 9. That this is ſo, appears hence: that though 


that paſſes for Virtue in one place, which is elſewhere 
accounted Vice; yet every where Virtue and Praiſe, 
Vice and Blame, go together; Iirtue is every where that 
which is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but 


that which has the allowance of public eſteem, is called 
Firtue. Theſe have fo cloſe an alliance, that they are 
often called by the ſame name. | 

$ 10. It is true, Virtue and Vice do in a great mea- 
ſure every where correſpond with the unchangeable 
rule of Right and Wrong, which the laws of God have 
eſtabliſhed ; becauſe the obſervation of theſe laws viſi- 
bly ſecures and advances the general good of man— 


Lind, and the neglect of them breeds miſchief and con- 


inhon: and therefore men, without renouncing all 
tenſe and. reaſon, and. their own intereſt, could not 
een 


EE 
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generally miſtake in placing their commendation and . 
blame on that fide that deſerved in not. They who 
think not commendation and diſgrace ſufficient motives 
to engage men to accommodate themſelves to the opinions 
and rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeem little 


| ſkilled in the hiſtory of mankind. The greateſt part 


whereof govern themſelves chiefly by this /awv of Faſhion. 
The penalties that attend the breach of God's laws 
are ſeldom ſeriouſly reflected on, and thoſe that do re- 


fle& on them entertain thoughts of future reconcilia- 


tion. And for the puniſhment due from the laws of 
the commonwealth, men flatter themſelves with the 


hopes of impunity: but no man eſcapes cenſure and 


diſlike who offends againſt faſhion ; nor is there one of 


ten thouſand ſtiff and inſenſible 1500 6b, to bear up under 
the conſtant diſlike and condemnation of his own club. 


9 11. Morality then is nothing but a relation to theſe 
Jaws or rvles - and theſe rules being nothing but a col- 
lection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the conformity thereto 
is but ſo ordering the action, that the ſimple ideas be. 
longing to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the law 
requires. By which we ſee how moral beings, and 
notions, are founded on, and terminated in, the ſimple 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection. For example, let 
us confider the complex idea ſignified by the word 

Murder. Fuſt, from Reflection we have the 7i12as of 


Willing, Conſidering, Purpofing Malice, &c. Alſo of 


Liſe, Perception, and Self- Motion. Secondly, from 


Senſation we have the ideas of Man, and of ſome ac- 


tion whereby we put an end to that perception and 
motion in the man; all which ſimple ideas are dompre : 


| vowed 2 in the word Murder. 
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This collection of ſimple ideas being found to#agree 


or diſagree with the eſteem of the country I have been 
| bred in, and to be held worthy of praiſe or blame, I 


call the action Virtuous or Vicious. If I have the will 
of a Supreme Inviible Law-maker for my rule, then, 
as-I ſuppoſe the action commanded or forbidden by 
God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty : if J com- 
pare it with the Civil Law of my Country, I call it 
Lawful or Unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. 

$12. Moral actions may be conſidered two ways. 

Firſt, As they are in themſelves: a collection of 


ſimple ideas, in which ſenſe they are poſitive abſolute 
? leat. Secondly, As. Good, or Bad, or Indifferent in 


this reſpect they are Relative, it being their conformity 
or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes them be ſo, 
Me ought carefully to diftinguiſh between the politive 
idea of the action, and the reference it has to a rule: 
both which are commonly comprehended under one 
name, which often occaſions confuſion, and 7 
the judgment. 

„ x43. Thus the taking from another what is his, 
without his conſent, is properly called Sealing e but 


that name being commonly underſtood to ſignify alſo 


the moral pravity of the ackion, men are apt to con— 
demn whatever they hear called Stealing as an ill ac- 


tion, diſegrecing with the rule of Right. And yet 


the private taking away his ſword from a madinan to | 


prevent his doing miſchief, though it be properly de- 
nominated Sealisg, as the name of ſuch. a mixed 
Mode, yet when compared to the law of God, it is 
no ſin or tranſgreſſion, though the name Stealing or- 
dinarily carries ſuch an intimation with it. 
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5 14. It would be infinite to go over all ſorts of 


Relations; I have here mentioned ſome of the moſt 


conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let you ſee from 


whence we get our ideas of Relations, and wherein 2 


they are founded. 


tet et e tee 0 
CHAP. XXIX. 
Of clear, obſcure, diſtiuct, and confuſed Ideas. | 


LES TH | 
"AVING ſhown the original of our ideas, and 
E taken a view. of. their ſeveral forts, I ſhall offer 
ſome few. other conſiderat ions concerning them. be 
firſt is, that ſome are clear, others bs ure; tome d; fling, 5 
and others confuſed. | | 5 


5 25 Our fimple- ideas are clear, when they* a are 


ſuch as the objects themſelves, from whence they were 


taken, did, in a well-ordered ſenſation or perception, 
preſent them. Whilit the memory retains thera thus, 


and can produce them ſo to-the mind when it has o- 


caſion to conſider them, they are clear ideas. Our 
complex ideas are clear, when the ideas that go to their | 
compoſition are clear: and the number and order of 
rhoſe ſimple ideas, that are their ingredients, 15 de- 


terminate and certain. 


z. The cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple ideas fene 
to be either dull organs, or ſlight impreſſions made by 
the objects, or a weakneſs iu the weed not able 
to retain them as received. 15 


94. 
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$ 4. A diſtindt idea is that wherein the mind per- 
ceives a difference from all other: and a confuſed, is 


ſuch an one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from 


another from which it ought to be different. Obſcu- 


rity is oppoſed to clearneſs, confuſion to diſtinctneſs. 


$ 5. This confuſion incident to ideas, is only in re- 


_ ference to their names. For every idea a man has be- 
ing viſibly what it is, and diſtinct from all other ideas 


but itſelf, that which makes it confuſed is, when it is 


| ſuch that it may as well be called by another name as 


that which it is expreſſed by, the difference which keeps 


the things diſtinct, and makes ſome of them to be- 
long rather to the one, and ſome of them to the other 


of thoſe names being left out ; and fo the diſtinction 
which was intended to be kept up by theſe different 


names 18 quite loſt. 


Confujton is occaſioned chiefly by RIA following de- 
faults, Firſt, When any complex idea (for it is complex 


ideas that are moſt liable to contuſion) is made up of 


too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch as are 


common to other things: whereby the differences that 
make it deſerve a different name, are left out. Thus 


an idea of a Leopard being conceived only as a ſpotted 
beaſt, is confuſed ; it not being thereby ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, and other ſorts of beaſts 
that are ſpotted. Where the 7deas for which we uſe 
different terms, have not a. ditierence anſwerable to 


their diſtin names, and ſo cannot be diltinguiſhed by 
them, there it is chat they are truly confuſed. 


97. Secondly, When the ideas are fo jumbled. to- 
gether in the complex one, that it is not eaſily diſcern- 


üble, whether it more belongs to the name given it, 


than 


by a ſort of pictures uſually ſnewn, wherein the colours 


mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and have no 


diſcernible order in their poſition. This, when ſaid to 

be the picture of a Man or Caſar, we reckon confu- 
ſed, becauſe it 1s not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong © 
more to the name Man or Ceſar, than to the name 
Baboon Or Pompey. But when. a cylindrical mirror, 
rightly placed, hath reduced thoſe irregular lines on the | 
table, into their due order and proportion, then the 
eye preſently ſees that it is a Man or Ceſar that is, 
that it belongs to thoſe names, and is ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſnable from a Baboon or Pompey 5 that 18, from 


the ideas ſiguiſied by thoſe names. 


9 8. Thirdly, When any one of our ideas gtd 
by a name is uncertain and undetermined. Thus he 
that puts in, or leaves out an idea out of his complex 
one of Church or Idolatory, every time that he thinks 
of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe com- 
bination of ideas, that makes it up, is ſaid to have a 


confuſed idea of Church or Idolatoty. Confuſion al- 


ways concerns two ideas, and thoſe moſt, which moſt 
approach one another. To avoid confuſion therefore 


we ought to examine what other it is in danger to be 
confounded with, or which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated 
from; and that will be found an idea belonging to 


another name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from 
which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtin, and ſo keeps 
not that difference fr om that other idea which the dif- 5 


ferent name imports. 


99. It is to be obſerved, that. our complex ideas 
may be very clear and dillin& in one Part, and very 


than to any other. We may conceive this confuſion 


ob cure 
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obſcure and confuſed in another. Thus in Chiliædrum, 
or Body of a Thouſand Sides, the idea of the figure | 


may be confuſed, though that of the number be very 


diſtinct: we can diſcourſe and demonſtrate concerning 
that part of this complex idea which depends on the 


number Thouſand ; though it is plain we have no pre- 


eiſe idea of its figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by that 
from one that has but Nine Hundred Ninety-nine ſides. 
The not obſerving this, cauſes no ſmall error in mens 


thoughts, and confuſion in their diſcourſes, 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaflical Ideas. 


d I. 


UR ideas in reference to things from whence they 
; 0” are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent, come under a Tyhregſold diſtinction; and are, 
Firſt, either Real or Fantaſtical. Secondly, Adequate 


or Inadeguate. Thirdly, True or Falſe. 


By real ideas I mean ſuch as have a foundation in 
| nature, ſuch as have a conformity with the real be- 
ing and exiſtence of things, or with their Archetypes. 

Fantaſtical are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, 
nor any conformity with that reality of being, to which 


they are referred as to their Archetypes. 
$ 2. By examining the ſeveral ſorts of ideas we 


{hall find, that, F irſt, our //mple ideas are all real; not 


that eps are . or repreſentations of what does 
exiſt, 
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exiſt, but as they are the certain effects of powers in 
things without us, ordained by our Maker to pro- 


| duce in us ſuch ſenſations: they are real ideas in us, 


whereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really in 
things themſelves. Their reality lies in the ſteady cor- 
reſpondence they have with the diſtinct conſtitut ions 


of real beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe con- 
ſtitutions as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it 


ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by them. 


9 3. Complex ideas being arbitrary combinations of 


imple ideas put together, and united under one ge— 


neral name, in forming of which the mind uſes its 


liberty; we muſt enquire which of theſe are real, and 


which imaginary combinations, and to this I ſay, that, 
9 4. Fir, Mixed modes and relations, having no 


other reality than what they have in the minds of men; 


nothing elſe is required to make them real, but a 
poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe idea. 


being themſelves Archetypes, cannot dier from their 


Archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical ; unleſs any 


one will jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideas. 
Thoſe indeed that have names aſſigned them in any 


language, muſt have a conformity to the ordinary 


lignification of the name that is given them, that They 
may not be thought fantaſtical. 


s 5. Secondly, Our complex ideas of. . 
being made, in reference to things exiſting without 
us, Whole repreſentations they are thought, are no 
farther real, than as they are ſuch combinations of - 
23 ideas, as are really united, and coexiſt in things 5 
without us. Thoſe are fantaftical which are made 


up 
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C 
up of ſeveral ideas, that never were found united, as al 
Centaur, { OE. Fa n 
5 eee, 1 
"© H A P. XXXI. re 
Of Ideas Adequate or Inadequate, 5 
8 WS di 
I AL idea; are either Adequate or - Pubs; Fo 

| Firſt, Adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe : 
4 which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, as 
and which it makes them to ſtand for. Secondly, In- a 
adequate, which are ſuch as do but partially or i at 
completely repreſent thoſe Archetypes to which they Ic 
are referred : whence it appears, | fe 
$2; Firſt, That all our inple ideas are Adequate ; * 
for they being but the effects of certain powers in tt 
things fitted and ordained by God, to produce ſuch . Un 
ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and as 
adequate to ſuch powers, and we are ſure they agree Þ fir 
to the reality of things. FF > 
9 3. Secondly, Our complex ideas of modes being g 1 NC 
voluntary collections of imple ideas, which the mind Þ Pr 
puts together without reference to any real Arche- 1 ar 
types, cannot but be Adequate ideas, They are re- th 
ferred to no other pattern, nor made by avy original, 1 di 
but the good liking and will of him that makes the Þ 2 
combination. If indeed one would conform his ideas, | q Su 
to thoſe which are formed by another perſon, they ot 


may be wrong or Inadequate, becauſe they agree noet 
10 that which the wind deſigns to be their archetype [-. ft 
5 ard de 


EEC 
and pattern. In which reſpect only, any ideas of 
modes can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. 

94. Thirdly, Our ideas of Subſtances have in the 
mind a double reference: 77/8, They are ſometimes 
referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence, of each ſpecies of 
things. Secondly, They are deſigned for repreſenta- 
tions in the mind of things that do exiſt, by 7/cas 
diſcoverable in them : in te which reſpects they are 
Inadequate. 

Firſ?, If the names of Subllances' ſtand for things, 
as ſuppoſed to have certain real eſſences, whereby they 
are of this or that ſpecies, (of which real eſſences men 
are wholly ignorant and know nothing), it plainly fol- 
lows that the deas they have ia their minds, being re- 
ferred to real effences, as Archetyper which are un- 
known, they muſt be ſo far from being Adequate, that 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of 
them at all. Our complex ideas of Subſtances are, 
as have been ſhown, nothing but certain collections of 
fimple ideat that have been obferved, or ſuppoſed con- 
ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex zdea can- 
not be the real eſſence of any Subſtance; for then the 
properties we diſcover in it would be deducible from it, 
and their neceſſary connection with it be known, as all 
the properties of a Triangle depend on, and are de- 
ducible from the complex idea of Three Lines including 
a ſpace but it is certain that in our complex ideas of 
Subſtances, are not contained ſuch ideas on which all the 
other qualities that are to be found in them depend. 

9 5. Secondly, Thoſe that take their ideas of Sub- 
ſtances from their ſenſible qualities, cannot form A- 
dequate ideas hed chem: becauſe their qualities and 

1 powers 
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powers are ſo various, that no man's complex idea can 
contain them all. Moſt of our ſimple ideas, whereof 

our complex ones of Subſtances do conſiſt, are powers 


which, being relations to other Subſtances, we cannot 
| be ſure we know all the powers, till we have tried what 


changes they are fitted to give and receive from other 
| Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application: which 
* 2 being not poſſible to be tried upon one body, much leſs 
1 upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould have Adequate ideas 
of any Subſtance, made of a h of all its pro- 
8 by perties. 
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; | / True and Falſe Ideas. 


it EL = $46 = 
1 1 "RUTH and Falſhoed in propriety of ſpeech be- 
* long only to propoſitions; ; and when ideas are 
"termed True or Falſe, there is ſome ſecret or tacit propos; 
| ſition, which is the foundation of that denomination. 5 4 
bl Our ea being nothing but Appearances or Percep- = 
1q LE tions in the mind, can in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech no more 
1 be ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle names of things == 
Wm Can be ſaid to be true or falſe. The idea of Centaur WW 
ö EL haas no more falſchood in it, when it appears 5 i | 
minds, than the name Centaur when it is pronounced 
er writ on paper. For truth or falſhood lying al- 


1 ways in ſome affirmation or negation, our ideas are 
| | not capable, any of them, of being falſe, till the 
5 mind paiſes ſome judgment on them; that is, affirms 
== 5 | | | > - 
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or denies ſomething of them. In a metaphy/ical ſenſe 


they may be ſaid to be true, that 1s, to be really ſuch 
as they exiſt; though in things called true, even in that 
ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our ideas, 


looked upon as the flandards of that truth; which. 
amounts to a mental propos Hons. | 


| 2. When the mind refers any of i its t to aay 


thing extraneous to it, they are then capable of being 


true or falſe : becauſe in ſuch a reference the mind makes 
a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing; 
which ſuppoſition, as it is true or falſe, fo the va; 
themſelves come to be denominated. "This happens in 


theſe caſes: Fir/fl, When the mind ſuppoſes its . 


 eonformable to that in other mens minds, called by ttt 


ſame name, ſuch as that of Fuftice, Viriue, &c. 
Secondly, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea conform: 


able to fome real exiſtence. Thus, that of Man is true, 
that of Centaur falſe, the one havins a conformity to | 
what has really exiſted ; the Aale not, Thirdly, When 
the mind refers any of its ideas to that real conftitation, 
and eſſence of any thing whereon all its properties de- 
pend: and thus the greateſt part, if not r all our ideas 
of Subſtances are falſe. 


9 3. As to the Fir, When we * of at bras 75 


their conformity to thoſe of other men, they may le any of” 


them falſe, But ſimple ideas are leaſt liable to be fo miſ* 


_ taken ; we ſeldom miſtake Green for Blue, or Bitter for 


Sweet ; much leſs do we confound the names belonging 
to different ſenſes, and call a Colour by the name of a. 
Tafte. Complex ideas are much more liable to falſpcod in 
this particular : and the oe of Mixed Modes more than 
Sutftancer, | Becauſe i in Subſtances their ſenſible quali- 

5 1. 2 | | tiess 
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ties ſerve for the moſt part to ditinguiſh them dearly: 
but in Mixed Modes we are more uncertain, and we 
may call that Naſfice, which ought to be called by ano- 
ther name. The reaſon of this it, that the abſtract ideas 
of Mixed Modes, being mens voluntary combinations 
of ſuch a preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, we have 
notinug elſe to refer our eas of Mixed Modes as 
ſtandards to; but the ideas of thoſe who are thought 
to ule names in their praper ſignifcations: and ſo as 
our ideas conform or differ trom them, they pats for 
true or falſe, . 5 

6 4. As to the Second, When ave ger bur ideas ts 
to real exiſtence of things none can be termed falſe, but 
our compiex ideas of Subſtances. 5 | | 15 

58 5. For our fimple ideas being CATION but pereep- 
tions in us anſwerable to certain powers in external ob— 
jets, their truth eonſiſts in nothing but ſuch appear- 
ances as are produced in us ſuitable to thoſe powers: 
neither do they become liable to the imputation of falſe- 
hood, whether we judge theſe ideas to be in the things 
themſelves, or no. For God having ſet them as marks 
of diſtinguiſhing things, that we may be able to diſcern 
one thing from another, and thereby chuſe them as we 
have occaſion ; it alters not the nature of our ſimple 
ideas, whether we think the idea of Blue (for inſtance) 
to be in the Fiolet itſelf, or in the mind only; and it is 
equally from that appearance to be denominated Blue, | 
©: hether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar tex - 
ture in it, that cauſes in us that zdea < ſince the name 
Blue notes properly nothing but that mark of dittine- 
tion that is in a Violet, Iifccrnible only by our eyes, 
: whatever it confills f in. 


Neither 
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Neither would our ſimple ideas be falſe, if by the 


different ſtructure of our organs it were ſo ordered that 
the ſame object. ſhould produce in ſeveral mens minds dif-- 
ferent ideas, For this could never be known, ſince ob- 
jects would operate conſtantly after the ſame manner. 
It is moſt probable, nevertheleſs, that the ideas produced 
by the ſame objects in different mens minds, are very 
near and undiſcernibly alike. Names of ſimple /deas may 
be miſapplied, as a man ignorant in the Engli/h tongue 
may call Purple, Laie but this- makes no falhood 
in the ideas. 
E $ 6. Complex ideas of modes cannot be Kale in re- 
ference to the eſſence of any thing really exiſting; be- 
$7 cauſe they have no reference to ”_ — exiſting, or 
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made by nature. 
Þ 6 7. Our complex ideas of 8. ee, 1 all re- 
5 ferred to patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe. | 
They are ſo, Fir/f, When looked upon as repreſenta- 
tions of the unknown eſſences of things. Secondly, When 
they put together ſimple ideas which, in the real exiftence 
of things, have no union: as in Centaur. Thiraly, 
When from any collection of fimple ideas, that do al- 
ways exilt together, there is ſeparated by a direct nega- 
tion any one ſimple idea, which 1 is conſtantly joined with | 1 | 
| them. Thus, if from extenſion, ſolidity, fixedneſs, mal- f 
leableneſs, fuſibility, Cc. we remove the colour obſer— 
ved in Gold. If this idea be only left out of the complex 
one of Gold, it is to be looked on as an inadequate and | | | 
imperfect, rather than a falſe one: ſince, though it con- 1 
tains not all the ſimple ideas, that are united in nature: | 


yet it puts none together, but what do really exiſt to- 
gether. 


— 
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§ 8. Upon the whole, I think that our ideas as they 


are conſidered by the mind, either in reference to the 


proper ſignification of their names, or in reference to 
the reality of things, may more properly be called 
Right or Wrong ideas, according as they agree or diſagree 
to [thoke patterns to which they are referred. The ideas 
that are in mens minds ſimply conſidered, cannot be 
wrong, unleſs complex ideas, wherein inconſiſtent parts 

are jumbled together. All other dt are in themſelves 
right, and the knowledge about them right, and true, 

knowledge. But when we come to refer them to any 
: patterns, or archetypes, then they are capable of be- 
ing wrong, ce far as they . with ſuch archetypes. 


eee eerst 
E H A P. XXX111. 


of the Afteiation Ideas. 
1. 


HERE i is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve 


| ſomething that ſeems odd to him, and is in itſelf 


really extravagant in the opinions, reaſonings, and 
actions of other men. The leaſt flaw of this kind, 
if at all different from his own, every one ie quick- 


ſighted enough to eſpy, and forward to condemn in 


another, though he be guilty of much greater unrea- 
ſonableneſs in his own tenets and conduct, which he 


never perceives, and will very hardly be convinced of. 


$2. This ſort of unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed 
to Education and Pr ejudice, and for tlie moſt part truly 


cuough 3 ; though that reaches not the bottom of. the 
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Ch. 33. LOCKE's ESSAY. 103 
diſcaſe, nor ſhows diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or 


wherein it lies. Education is often rightly aſſigned for 
the cauſe; and prejudice is a good general name for 


the thing itſelf; but yet I think he ought to look a lit- : 
tle farther who would trace it to, the root it ſprings 
from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhow whence this flaw has 
its original in very ſober and rational minds, and where- 
in it conſiſts. For this being a weakneſs to which all: 
men are liable, and a taint which univerſally infects man- 


kind, the greater care ſhould be taken. to lay it open. 


9 3. Some of our ideas have a natural correſpondence. 


and connection one with another: it is the office and 
excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them to- 


gether in that union and correſpondence. which is found- 


ed in their peculiar beings. Befides this, there is ano. 


ther connection of ideas wholly owing to chance or cu- 


ſtom: ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome mens minds, that it is very 
hard to ſeparate them; they always keep company, and 


the one no ſooner comes into the underſtanding, but its 
aſſociate appears with it; and if they are more than two, 


the whole gang always inſeparable ſhow themſelves to- 
gether. This ſtrong combination of ideas not allied by 


nature, the mind makes in itſelf either voluntarily, or 


by chance; and henee it comes in different men to be 


very different, according to their different Inclinations, 


Educatious, Intereſts, &e. Cuſtom fettles habits of 
Thinking 1 in the Undcrlatding; as-well as of Determin- 
Ing in the Will, and of motion in the Body; all which 
ſeem to be but trains of motion in the Animal Spirits, 


which once ſet a going, continue on in the ſame ſteps 
they have been uſed to; which, by often treading, are 


Worn 


i 
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worn into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes ; 
eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we can con- 


CY” 
EST TIRES LA 


* | { 
| | prehend Thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be produced in IM 
5 our minds; or if they are not, they may ſerve to ex- 3 


14 plain their following one another in an habitual train, * 
| when once they are put into that track, as well as it 
does to explain ſuch motions of the Body. ws | 
$ 4. This connexion in our minds, of idear in them- 
ſelves looſe and independent one of another, is of ſo I 


more to be looked after. Thus the ideas of Goblin, 
| and Sprights have really no more to do with Darkneſs | 
4 4 | than Light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate tlieſe 
1 often on the mind of a child, and raiſe them there to- 


| great force to ſet us awry in our actions, as well moral I 
44 as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and notions themſelves, 2 
ns that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves. 1 


1 gether, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them 

| | 1 again ſo long as he lives; but Darkneſs ſhall ever OY 
| wards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas. A man has 
ſuflered pain or ſickneſs in any place; he ſaw his friend 


—_— 


— 
r 
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die in ſuch a room; though theſe have in nature nothing 
to do one with another, yet when the idea of the place 
occurs to his mind, it brings that ef the Pain and Diſ- 
| pleaſure with it, he confounds them in his mind, and 


| can as little bear the one as the other. 
| 1 $ 5. Intellectual Habits and Defects this way con- 
tracted are not leſs frequent and powerful, though leſs 
ö | obſerved. Let the ideas of Being and Matter be ſtrong - 
| 0 ly joined either by Education or much Thought, hilſt. 
0 NF theſe are ſtil! combined in the mind, what notions, what 


reaſonings will there be about ſeparate Spirits? Let Cu- 
+ tom from the very childhood have joined Vigure and | 
Shape —_— 
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Shape to the idea of God, and What abſurdities will 
that mind be liable to about the Deity? Let the idea of 
Tnfallibility be joined to any perſon, and theſe two con- 


ſtantly together poſſeſs the mind, and then one Body in 


two places at once, ſhall be ſwallowed for a certain 


truth, whenever that imagined infallible Perſon dictates | 
and demands aſſent without inquiry. 

96. Some ſuch wrong combinations of ideas will be 
found to eſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition between 


different ſects of philoſophy and religion: for we can- 


not imagine every one of their followers to impoſe wil- 


© fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth offered by 
” plain Reaſon. Intereſt, though it does a great deal in 


the caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole ſocieties 
of men to ſo univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that every one 


of them ſhould knowingly maintain falſhood ; fome at 


leaſt muſt be allowed to do what all pretend to; I. e. to 


purſue truth ſincerely. That thereſore which captivates 


their reaſons, and leads men of ſincerity blindfold from 
common ſenſe, will, when examined, be found to be 5 
what we are ſpeaking of: ſome independent ideas are, 
by education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their 
party, ſo coupled in their minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no more ſeparate 
them in their thoughts, than if they were but one idea; 


and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe 


to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſt- : 
ency to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the great- 


_ eſt, I had almoſt ſaid, of all the errors in the world: 


or, if it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt 
dangerous one, ſince, ſo far as it obtains, it hinders 


| men from ſeeing and eren The contuſion of -- 


two 
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two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of 
them in their minds hath to them in effect made but 
one, cannot but fill mens heads with falſe VIEWS, and 


Book II. 


their reaſonings with falſe conſequences. 
97. Having thus given an account of the Original 


| Sorts and Extent of our ideas, which are the inftru- 
ments or materials of our knowledge, I ſhould imme- 
diately proceed to ſhow, what uſe the underſtanding 
makes of them, and what knowledge we have by them. 
Hut, upon a nearer approach, I find that there is ſo 
| Cloſe a connection between ideas and words ; and our 
abſtract ideas and general words have ſo conſtant a re- 
lation one to another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak 
clearly and diſtinctly of our knowledge, which all con- 


ſiſts in propoſitions, without conſidering firſt, the 
Nature, Uſe and Signification of Language, which 


therefore mult be the buſineſs of the next Book. 
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Of Wards or Language in General. 


„ | 

GB wok deſigned man for a ſociable creature, 
made him not only with an inclination, and un- 

der a neceſſity to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own 


kind, but furniſhed him alſo with Language, which | 


was to be the great inſtrument and common tie of 


ſociety. Man therefore had by nature his organs ſo 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds, which 


we call Words. 
$ 2. But beſides articulate ſounds, (which birds may 


be taught to imitate), it was farther neceſſary that he 


ſhould be able to uſe theſe ſounds as ſigns of internal Con- 


ceptions, and make them ſtand as marks of the ideas 
in his mind, whereby they W be made ene! to 


| other WE; 


6 3. But neither is it t enough for the perfeftion: of 


Janguage, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, un- 
leſs theſe can he made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend ſeveral 
particular things ; for the multiplication of words would 


have perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing 


need of a diſtinct name to be ſignified by. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Language had yet a farther im- 1 
provement in the uſe of General Terms, whereby one 

word was made to mark a multitude of particular ex · 


iſtences, | 
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Angel a meſſenger. 
kind of notions they were, 
which filled the minds of the firſt beginners of lan- 
guages, and how nature, even in the naming of things 
unawares, ſuggeſted to men the originals of all their 


| iſtences, which advantageous uſe of 00 was obtain- 
ed only by the difference of the ideas they were made 
ſigns of. Thoſe names becoming general, which are 


made to ſtand for general ideas; and thoſe remaining 


particular, where the ideas they are uſed for are parti. 
eular. There are other words which ſignify the want 
or abſence of ideas, as Ignorance, Barrenneſs, &c. which 
relate to po/itive ideas, and ſignify their abſence. _ 

g 4. It is obſervable, that the words which ſtand 
for actions and notions, quite removed from ſenſe, 
are borrowed from ſenſible ideas, v. g. to Imagine, 


Apprehend, Comprehend, Underſtand, Adhere, Con- 


ceive, Inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, &c. 


which are all taken from the Operations of Things 
Senſible, and applied to modes of Thinking. Spirit 


an its primary ſignification is no more than breath; 


By which we may gueſs what 
and whence derived, 


knowledge: whilſt to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt in themſelves, 
or any other idear that come not under their ſenſes, 
they were fain to borrow words from the ordinary and 
know ideas of Senſation. 

8 5. The better to . the Uſe and Force of 
Language, as ſubſervient to Lene it will be con- 


f venient to conſider, 


Firſt, To what it is that Names in the uſo of | 8 
are immediately applied. 1 
ee, Since all (except proper names) are Ge- 


2 | | neral, 
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neral, and ſo ſtand not for this or that ſingle thing, 
but for Sort and Ranks it will be neceſſary to con— 
ſider what thoſe forts and kinds of things are; where- 
This 


in they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. 
ſlall be conlidered in the following chapters. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Signification of Words. 


15 

AN, though he have great variety of thoughts: 
M yet are they all within his own breaſt, iuvifi— 
ble and hidden from others, nor can of themlelves be 
made to appear. It was neceſſary therefore, for the 
comfort and advantage of Society, that man ſhould 
find out ſome External Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible 
ideas might be made known to others. For which pur- 
poſe nothing was ſo fit either for plenty or quickneſs, 
as thoſe Articulate Sounds he found himſelf able to make. 
Hence words come to be made uſe of by men, as ſigns 
of their ideas not upon the account of any natural 
connection between articulate ſounds, and certain ideas ; 
for then there would be but one Language amongſt all 
men: but by a voluntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a 
word is made arbitrarily the mark of ſuch an idea. The 
ule then of words, is to be ſenſible marks of our ideas ; 
and the ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and fine 
diate Sionification in which they ftand for” nothing 
more but the ideas in the mind of him th "at uſes them. 


For when a man ſpeaks to another, it is that he may 


K be 
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be underſtood ; that is, that his ſounds may make 
known his ideas to the hearer. 


vaſe on things we know not: this would be to make 


_ 


them ſigns of nothing, ſounds without fignifications. 
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[ities in things, or of Conceptions in the mind of another, 
whereof he has no ideas in his own. _ 
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48 9 3. Words in all mens mouths (that ſpeak with any 
| meaning) and for the ideas which thoſe that uſe them 
48 have, and which they would expreſs by them. Thus a 


Child that takes notice of nothing more in the metal he 


. hears called Gd, than the Tellaav Colour, calls the ſame 
j Uh colour in a Peacock's tail Gold. Another, that hath 
N 4 better obſerved, adds to ſhining Yellow, great Weight ; 
17 and then the ſound Gold ſtands, when he uſes it, for a 
0 n complex. idea of a ſhining Yellow, and very weighty 

| Subſtance. 


9 4. Though io ſignify properly nothing but 
FM the ideas in mens minds, yet they are in their thoughts 
| bl ſecretly referred to tau other things. 


| L  Firit, They ſuppoſe their wards to be marks of ideas, in 
1 It the minds of ther men with whom they communicate; elſe 
| „ they could not diſcourſe intelligibly with one another: 


and thoſe of other men be the ſame; they think it 
enough that they uſe the word in the common deen 
tion of that Language. | 

1 5 5. Secondly, They ſufpoſe their word. to „ Rand 40% 
3.598 th the reality of things. 

6. Words then being ramedivtels the figns of 
nens ideas, whereby ny expreſs their thoughts and 
imagination, 
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9 2. Words being voluntary Signs, cannot be im- 8 


A man cannot make his words the ſigns either of Qua- 


in this caſe men ſtand not to examine whether their ideas 
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imaginations to others, Here ariſes, H conftarit uſe, ſuch 


a connection betaveen certain ſounds and the ideas they Stand 


fr; that the names heard almoſt as readily excite 
certain ideas, as if the —— themſelves were Pe 


to the ſenfes.. 


6 7. And becauſe we examine not pr eeiſely t the ſigni- 
ention of words, we often in attentive conlideration 
ſet our thoughts more en words than things « nay, ſome. 
(becauſe we often learn words before we know the ideas 
they ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral words no otherwiſe than 
Parrts do, without any meaning at all. But fo far ws 
words are of uſe and ſignification, fo far there is a con- 
ſtant connection between the u, and idea; and a 
deſignation that the one ſtand for the other; without 


which application of them, they are nothing but in- 


e p noiſe. 
98. Since then words fignify only meus peculiar 


” ideas, and that by an arbitrary impoſition, it follows 
that every man bas an inviolable liberty to make words 


tand for what ideas he pleaſes, It is truce, common uſe 
by a tacit conſent appropriates certain founds to certain 5 
ideas in all Languages; which ſo far limits the ſigni- 
ſication of each ſound, that unleſs a man applies it to 
the ſame ideas, he cannot {prak properly and unleſs u 
man's words excite the ſame ideas in the hearer, which 
be makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak : 
:tell;gibly. But whatever be the conſequence of any 


man's uſe of words, different either from their public 


uſe, or that of the perſons to whom he addreſſes them: 


tis is certain, their ſigniſication in his uſe of them is 


limited to his ideas, and they « can be 5 of nothing 
elfe. i 


[| 
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Of G eneral Terms, 


| | 9. 1. 3 | 
ILL things that exiſt being Particulars, it might 
« be expected that words ſhould be ſo too in their 
figniſication: but we find it quite contrary ; for moſt 
of the words that make all languages are General Terms. 
4 his 1 is the effect of Reaſon Ree? Neceſhty ; for, 

g. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particular thing 
ſhould have a diſtin peculiar name, becauſe it is impoſ- 
ble to have diſtin& ideas of every particular thing ; to 


retain Its name, with its 3 9 to chat 
| idea. 


93. lathe It would be uſeleſs, unleſs all a be 
ſuppoſed. to have the ſame ideas in their minds. For 
names applied to particular. things, whereof I alone 
have the ideas in my mind, could not be ſignificant or 
intelligible to another, who is not acquainted. with 
all thoſe particular things which had fallen under my 
i notice. | 
$ 4. Thirdly, It would be of 720 great uſe for the 
Improvement of Knowledge : which, though founded 
in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general views; 
to which things reduced into ſorts under general 
names, are properly ſubſervient. In things where we 
have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of Individuali, 
and particulars, we uſe proper names: as in, Perſon, 
Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, & c. Thus we 
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ſee that Jockeys have particular names for their horſes, 


7 
. 


becauſe they often have occation to mention this or that 
particular horſe when he is out of ſight. 

$ 5. The next thing to be confiderad; is how Genes 
ral Words come ts be made. Words become gen 0 


by being made ſigns of General Ideas eas en | 
general by ſeparating from them the circumitances of 
r : Time, Piace, or any other ideas that may determine 
t | them to this or that particular exiſtence. By this way 
E ; of Abſtration, they become capable of repreſenting. 
| more Individuals, than one; each of which having a f 
9 [ | conformity to that abſtract idea, is of that ſort. 
| 96. But it may not be amils to trace our notions. 
aud names, from their beginning; and obſerve by 


what degrees we proceed and enlarge our ideas, from 


our firſt infancy. Ir is evident that the lirſt ideas 
PR 5 (bildren get, are on'y particular, as of the Nurſe or 
T 3 lother, and the names they give them are conlined to- 
0 Þ theſe Individuals. Afterwards obſerving tbat there are 
r | a great many other things in the world, that reſemble 
h |E tiem in ſhape, and * qualities, they frame an 


1 ed which they find thoſe many particulars. do par- 


; take in; to that they give with others the name Tun 
e © for example ; in this they make nothing veau, but only 
d {rave out of the complex idea they had of Peter, James, : 


ary, Kc. that which, is peculiar to each, and retain - 
a! only what is common to all. And 7hs the 'y come to have 
76 $1 7 general Pane. and a general zd. 


5 3 7- By the ſame method they advance t mare 
% | 7ereral names and notions, For obſer ving ſeveral 
1 A wings that differ from their z of Van, and cannot. 


therefore: be comprehended under that name, to agree 
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with Man in ſome certain qualities, by retaining only 


thoſe qualities and uniting them into one idea, they 


| have another more general idea, to which giving a 
name they make a ferm of a more comprehenſive ex- 


tenſion. Thus by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome 
other properties ignited by the name Man, and re- 


' taining only a body with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous 


motion; we form the idea, ſignified by the name 4. 
nimal. By the ſame way the mind proceeds to Body, 


Subftance, and, at laſt, to Being, Thing, and ſuch uni- 
verſal Terms, which ſtand for any ideas whatſoever, | 
Hence we ſee that the whole myſtery of Genus and 


Species, is nothing elſe but al/irad ideas more or leſs 
comprehenſive, with names annexed to them. | 

$ 8. This ſhows us the reaſon-why, in. defining words, 
ave make uſe of the Gems: namely, to fave the labour 
of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next 


general term ſtands for. But though defining by 


© Genus and Differentia, be the ſhorteſt way; yet J 
* think, it may be doubted. whether it be the beſt. 
This Jam ſure, it is not the only, and fo not abſolutely 
© neceſſary.” From what has been: ſaid it is plain, that 
General and Dniverſar belong not to the real exiſtence of 
things; but are inventions of the. Under/?anding made by 
it for its own uſe, aud concern only ſigns, either words 
or ideas. . 
9 9. It muſt be confideres; in the next place, what 
kind of fignification it is that general words have, It is 
evident that they do not barely ſignify one particular 


thing: for then they would not be general terms, but 


proper names: neither do they bguify a. Plurality ; for 


then Man and Men would bas the ſame thing; but 


that 
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that which they ſignify, is a hrt of things, and this they 
do, by being nade a ſign of an ahſtradt idea in the mind, 


to which idea, as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo 
they come to be ranked under that name, or to be of 
that ſort. The Eſences then of the forts or Jpecies of 
things, are nothing but theſe ab/trad ideas. 

6 10. It is not denied here that Nature makes things 
alike, and ſo lays the foundation of this ſorting and 
claſſing : but the. orte or ſpecies themſelves are he avork- 


'  manſhip of Human Underſtanding : ſo that every diſtinct 


alſtrad idea, is a diſtinct Fence, and the names that 
ſtand for ſuch diftin& ideas, are the names of things 
eſſentially different. Thus Oval, Circle, Rain, and 


Snoab, are eſſentially different. To make this clearer,. 


it may not be amiſs. to conſider the ſeveral . e 


of the avord Eſſence. 
811. Firſt, It may be taken for the very being of any 


thing whereby it is, avhat it is: thus the real internal 


(but unknown) conſtitution in Sub/tarces, may be cal- 
led their Fence | This f is the proper ſignifcation of the 
word. 


e In the $ Schools the Sk Effence has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial conſtitution 


of Genus and Species; it is true, there is ordinarily ſup- 


poſed a real. conſtitution of the ſorts of things: and it 


is paſt doubt there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on 


8 which any collection of fGmple ideas, coexiſting, mult. 
depend. But it being evident that things are ranked 


into forts, under names only as they agree to certain 


abſtrae? ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe names, 
the eſſence of each Genus or Speci ter, 1s nothing but the 
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ara idea, which the name ſtands for; this the word 
Eſence imports in its moſt familiar uſe. 


geiz. Theſe two forts of Fence may not unfitly be 


termed the one Real, the other Nominal. Between the 
nominal Eſence and the name, there is fo near a connec 
tion, that the name of any ſort of things, cannot be 
attributed to any particular being, but what has the 


Eſjence whereby it anſwers that ab/?rad@ idea, whereof 


that name is the ſign. 

14. Concerning the real Eines of corporeal 
. Subſtances, there are two opinions. 

Firſt, Some uſing the word Efgence for they _ not 


what, ſuppoſe a certain number of thoſe Z/ences, ne- 
cording to which, all natura! things are made, and of 
which they equaily partane, and do become of this or 
of that Species. I HR. 


Secondly, Others look on all natural thimps i to hive a 


real, but unknown, conflitution of their inſenſible parts, 
from whence flow their ſenſible qualities, which ſerve us 
to diſtinguiſh them one from another; and according to 
which we rank them-into foris, under common denomi- 


nations. The former ſuppoſition ſeems irreconcileable 


with the frequent production of monſters, in all the 


ſpecies of Animals; fince it is impoſſible that two: 
things partaking of the ſame real Eſence, ſhould have 
different Properties, But were there no other reaſon 


againſt it; yet the ſuppoition of Fences which cannot be 


known, and yet the making them to be. that which 
diſtinguiſheth the ſpecies of things, 7 ſo av/olly ue 
and 1 to any part of Amawledoe, that that 


alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by. 


4 5, 
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$ 15, We may further obſerve, that the nominal and 


. oral Eſſences of {imple ideas and modes, are always the 


ſame: but in Subſtances always quite different. Thus a 
figure including a ſpace between three lines, is the real 
as well as nominal Eſſence of a triangle; ; it being that 
foundation from which all its properties flow, and to 


which they are inſeparably annexed ; but it is far other- 


wiſe in Gold or any other fort of Subſtance ; it is the 


real conſlitution of its inſenſible parts, on which de- 


pend all thoſe Properties that are to be found in it; 
which conſtitution ſince we know not, nor have any 
particular idea of, we can have no name that is the ſign 


of it. But yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fuftvility, and 


Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be Gola, or gives it a 
right to that name; which is therefore its nominal 
Eſſence, ſince nothing can be called God but what has 
a conformity to that abſtract complex idea, to which 
that name is annexed. Y 

s 16. That Effences are but abſtract ideas, may 
farther appear by their being held ingenerable and in- 
corruptible. This cannot be true of the real conſti- 


L tution of things. All things in N ature (fave the Au- 


thor of it) are liable to change: their real Efences- 
and Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and periſh; but as 
they are ideas eſtabliſhed in the mind, they remain 
immutable. For whatever becomes of Alexander or 
Bucephalus, the idea of man and horſe remain the 
lame. By theſe means the Eſſence of Species reſts ſafe 


0 and entire, without the exiſtence of one Individual 


of that kind, 

9 17. It is evident then, that this doArive of the 
Punutability of E fences proves them to be only ab- 
tract. 
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tract ideas, and is founded on the relation eſtabliſhed 
between them and certain ſounds, as figns of them, and 


will always be true, as long a as 155 ſame name can have 
the lame ſignification. 55 


299.447 
CHAP. IV. 
& the Names of Simpl Ideas. 


LO 1 
7ORDS, though they ſignify nothing immediate- 


ly, but the ideas in the mind of the Speaker; 


yet we ſhall find that the names of ſimple Ideas, mixed 
| Modes, and natural Subſtances, have each of them ſome- 


2 peculiar. And, 
9 2. Firſt, The names of / 3 ideas and Ke | 


with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, intimate fome real 
Exiſtence, from which was derived their original pat- 


tern: but the names of mixed Modes terminate in the 
idea that is in the Mind. | 
g 3. Secondly, The names of /impl? Ideas and Node 


ſgniß the real as well as nominal Eſences of their ſte- 


cies 3 the names of /ubſances ſignify rarely, if ever any 
thing, but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe ſpecies. 
g 4. Thirdly, The names of /imple Ideas are not 


capable of Definitions ; thoſe of complex Ideas are: the 


reaſon of which I ſhall ſhow from the nature of our 
ideas, and the ſignification of abordt. 
$ 5. It is agreed, that a Definition is nothing Afe 


but the ſhowing the meaning of one word, by ſe- 
veral other, not ſmonymous Terms. The meaning of | 


words being only the ideas Hy” are made to ſtand 
for; 
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for; the meaning of any term is then ſhowed, or the 
word defined, when by other words the idea it is made 
the ſign of, is, as it were, repreſented or ſet before the 
view of another, and thus its ſignitication aſcertained, 
6 6. The names then of 4mple ideas are incapable 
of being defined, becauſe the ſeveral terms of a Defini- 
tion ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can altogether by no 
means repreſent an idea which has no compoſition at all, 
and therefore a Definition, which is but the ſhowing of 
the meaning of one word, by ſeveral others not ſigni- 
fying each the ſame thing, can in the names of imple 
ideas have no place. | 
9 7. The not obſerving this difference in our ideas, 
has occaſioned thoſe 7rifing Definitions which are gi- 
yen us of ſome ſimple ideas ſuch as is that of motion, 
viz. The Ad of a Being in Power, as far forth as 
in power. The Atomiſts, who define Motion to be a 
Paſſage from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what 
is Paſage other then a Motion? Nor will the ſueceſſive 
application of the parts of the ſuperficies of one body 
to thoſe of another, which the Carte/ians give us, prove 
a much better definition of Motion when well examin-⸗ 
7 1 356 e | DE 
88. The Act of Perſpicuout, as far forth as per- 


ſpicuous, is another Peripatetic definition of a ſimple 


idea, which it is certain can never make the meaning 


of the word Light, which it pretends to define, un- 
derſtood by a blind man. And when the Carigſiant 
tell us, that Light is a great number of little glo- 
bules es en vey on the bottom of the eye; theſe 

| words 


. rr R 
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words would never make the idea the word Light 
ſtands for, known to a man that had it not before. 


8 9. Simple ideas then can only be got by the im- 
preſſions objects make on our minds, by the proper 
| Iuleẽets appointed to each ſort. If they are not recei- 
1 ved this way, all the words in the world will never be 

able to produce in us the ideas they and fore. Words q 

being ſounds, can produce in us no other ſimple ideas I 

than of thoſe very ſounds, nor excite any in us, but by 

that voluntary connection which they have with ſome 
ideas which common uſe has made them ſigns of: and 
therefore he that has not before received into his mind 

by the proper Inlet the ſimple idea, which any word | 7 
ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignification of = 

that word, by any other words or ſounds whatſoever. 

Kc. But in complex ideas which conſiſt of ſeveral 

| fimple ones, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for words 
ſtanding for thoſe ſeveral ideas that make up the com- 
poſition, may imprint complex ideas in the mind, that 
never were there before, and ſo make their names be 
underſtood. In them definitions take place. Thus the 
word Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe colours, but 
yet had never ſeen that Phernmse non, might, by enumer- 


ating the Figure, I. ,argeneſs, P:/ition, and Order of the 
| Colours, be ſo well defined, that it wight be perfectly 
| underſtood. 

g 11. * Fourthly, This farther may be obſerved, 
concerning ne ideas and their names, that they 
* have but few aſcents in linea prædicamentali, (as 

they call it), from the loaveſt Species to the ſummum 
Genus. The reafon whereof is, that the loweſt 


* 


65 ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing can be F 
2. 3 left [7 
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12 f 
© left out of it, that ſo the difference being taken away, 
it may agree with ſome other thing in one idea com- 


mon to them both; which, . one name, is the 
s Genus of the other two.“ 

912. Fifthly, The names of ſimple tha, Sal erte 
and mixed Modes have alſo this difference, that thoſe of 
| mixed Modes Rand for ideas perfectly arbitrary : thoſe 
of Subſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a pattern, 
though with ſome latitude: and thoſe of ſimple ideas 
are perfectly taken from the exiſtence of 985 and 
are not arbitrary at all. 


The names of A 1 5 modes differ little from thoſe of 
| mple ideas. 


VVV 
CHAT T. 
Of the Names of Mixed Modes and Relations. 


| x 3 
HE names of mixed Modes being general, ſtand 


for abſtract ideas in the mind, as other general ; 
names do; but they Have ſomething peculiar which 
may deſerye our attention. 
$ 2. And, Fir/t, the ideas they ſtand for, or if you 
pleaſe the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes, 
are made by the underſtanding ; wherein they differ from 
thoſe of /imple ideas. 

93. Secondly, They are ds arbitrarily, without 
patterns or reference to any real exiſtence, wherein 
they differ from thoſe of SubSances. The mind unites 
and retains certain collections, as ſo many diſtinct 


L . ſpecific Y 
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ſpecific ideas, whillt othir combinations that as often 
in nature occur, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by out- 
ward things, paſs neglected, without particular names 
or ſpecifications. 


9 4. The mind, in firming thoſe complex ideas, makes 


no new idea, but only puts together thoſe which it had le 
before, wherein it does thre things. Fir/t, It chuſes a as 
certain number. Secondly, It gives them connection, W 
and combines them into one idea. Thirdly, It ties them I 
| together by a name; all this may be done before any 5 ol 
one individual of that ſpecies of Modes ever exiſted: tl 
as the ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery might be framed, bi 
before either of them was committed; and we cannot tb 
doubt but law-makers have often made laws about ar 
ſpecies of Actions, which were only the creatures of bi 
their own underſtanding. | en TY W. 
95. But though mixed Modes depend on the mind, pr 
and are made arbitrarily ; yet they are not made at th 
random, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all, an 
but are always made for the convenience of communi— 
cation, which is the chief end of language, and there- ed 
fore ſuch combinations are only made, as men have 41 
frequent occaſion to mention. Thus men having join- the 
| ed to the idea of killing the idea of Father and Mother, an 
1 and ſo made a diſtin& ſpecies from the killing a man's thi 
Son or Neighbour, becauſe of the different heinouſneſs the 
| of the crime, and the diſtinct puniſhment due to it, | ma 
found it neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct name, ide. 
which i is the end of making that diſtinct combination. thi 
9 6. In mixed Modes, it is the name that ſeems to In 
Preſerve their Eſſences, and to. give them their laſting the 
duration. For the connection between the looſe i wh 


« parts 


« parts of thoſe complex ideas being made by the mind, 


this union, which has no particular foundation in na- 
ture, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething 


© that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 


parts from ſcattering. Though therefore the col- 
lection of ideas is made by the mind, yet the name is, 
as it were, the Anot which ties them faſt together : hence 
we ſeldom take any other for diſtinct ſpecies of mixed 


Nodes, but ſuch as are ſet out by names. We muſt. 


obſerve that the names of mixed Modes always fignify 
the real Eſſences of their ſpecies, which being nothing 


but the abſtract complex ideas, and not referred to 


the rea] exiitence of things; there 18 no ſuppolition of 


any thing more ſignified by any name of a mixed Mode, 


but barely that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed: 


which when the mind has formed, is all it would ex- 


preſs by it, and is that on which all the properties of 
the ſpecies depend, and from which alone they flow ; 
and ſo in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame. 

9 7. This alſo ſhows the reaſon ab the names of mix- 


e Modes are commonly got, before the ideas they ſtand for 
are perfectly known : Becauſe there being no ſpecies of 


theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but ſuch as have names, 


and theſe ſpecies being complex ideas made arbitrarily by | 


the mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know 
the names,. before we learn the complex ideas ; unleſs a 


man will fill his head with a company of abitract complex 


ideas, which others having no names for, he has no- 


thing to do with, but to lay by, and forget again, 
In the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to have 
the idea before one gave it the name and fo it is ſtill . 
where a new complex idea is to be made, and a name 


L2 given 
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given it. Jn /emple ideas and ſubſtances, I grant it is 
otherwiſe ; which being ſuch ideas as have real exiſtence 


and union in nature, the ideas or names are gots one 


before the other, as it happens. 


ß 8. What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes, is 


with very little difference applicable to Relations allo; 


which, fince every man himſelf may obſerve, I TE tpare 
myſelf the pains to enlarge 0 on. 


eee 
* H A P. VI. 
Of the Names rf S ne | 


. 
HE common names of 8 ultancos Stand for forts 
as well as other general terms ; that is, for ſuch 


_ eemplex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, 


or might agree, by virtue of which they are capable 
to be comprehended in one common conception, and 
be ſignified by one name; I ſay, do or might agree, for 


_ though there be but one Sun exiſting, yet the idea of 
it being abſtracted, is as much aft, as if there were 


35 


as many ſuns as there are ſtars. 


„ meaſure and boundary of each ſort, 
whereby it is conſtituted that particular fort, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others, is what we call its Eſence; 


which is nothing but that al/irad idea to which that 


name is annexed, fo that every thing contained in that 


idea is eſſential to that fort. This I call Weminal 
Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh | it from that real conſtitution 


of f ſubfignces, on which this Nominal Effence, and all 


the 


the properties of that ſort depend, and may be called 


its real Eſence; thus the nominal Eſſence of Gold is 
that complex idea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be 
for inſtance a Body, Yellow, Weighty, Malleable, 


Fuſible, and Fixed: but its real Eſence is the con- 
ſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which thoſe qua- 


lities, and all its other properties depend 3. which is 


wholly unknown to us. 


9 3. That Eſence, in the ordinary ufc of the word, 
relates to Sorts, appears from hence, that if you take 
away the abſtra& ideas by which we ſort Individuals, 
and rank them under common names, then the thought 


E of any thing eſſential to any of them inſtantly vaniſhes : 


we have no notion of the one without the other, which 


plainly ſhows their Relation.. No property is thought 


eſſential to any Individual whatſoever, till the mind 


refers it to ſome ſort or ſpecies of Things, and then 
preſently, according to the abſtract idea of that ſort, 
ſomething is found eſſential; fo that efential or not eſ- 


| fential, relates only to our abſtract ideas, and the names 
annexed to them, which amounts to no more but this, 


that whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe qua- 
lities contained in the abſtract idea which any general 
term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that ſpecies, 


nor be called by that name; ſince that atfrad idea is 


the very Eſſence of that ſpecies. Thus if the idea of 
Body with ſome people be bare Extenſion, or Space, 


then Solidity is not eſſential to Body : if others make 
the idea, to which they give the name Body, to be Soli 


dity and Extenſion; then ſolidity is eſſential alſo to 


Body. That alone therefore is conſidered as eſſential, 


ö which makes a part of the complex idea the name of a_ 


"BE; Sort 
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Sort ſtands for, without which no particular thing can 


be reckoned of that ſort, nor be entitled to that name. 


$ 4. Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into Sorts and 
Species by their nominal Eſſence 5; for it is that alone 


= that the name, which is the mark of the Sort, ſignifies : 


and the ſpecies of Things to us are nothing but the rank 


ing them under diſtindt names, according to the comples 


idea in Us, and not according to. W diſtinct, real 
E212505 in T oem. 


$ 5. We cannot rank and. ſort Things by: their 


real Eſſences, becauſe we know them not: our facul- 


ties carry us no farther in the knowledge of Sub- 


| ſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas we 
obſerve in them. But the internal Conſtitution | 


whereon their properties depend, is, utterly unknown 


to us. This is evident when we come to exmaine _ 


but the ones we tread on, or the ir we daily handle: 


5 we ſoon find that we know not their make, and can 


give no reaſon of the different qualities we find in 
them; and yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the 
fine contrivances and unconceivable real Eſſences of 
Plants aud Animals, every one knows. The work- 
manſhip of the All-wiſe and Powerful G-d in the great 
fabric of the Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther 
exceeds the comprehenſion. of the moſt inquiſitive and 
intelligent man, than the beſt contrivance of the moſt 
ingenious man, doth the conceptions of the moſt igno- 
rant of rational creatures. In vain therefore do we pre- 
tend to range things into forts, and diſpoſe. them into 


certain Claſſes, under names by their real Efences, that 


are ſo far from our diſcoyery or comprehenſion, 


6.6 : 
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d 6. But though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances 
are made by the mind, they are not yet made ſp arbi- 
trarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the ps of 
any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, ; 

Fin, That the ideas whereof it conſiſts have fuch 
an union as to make but one idea, how compounded 
ſoever. 2 

Secondly, That the articular ideas fo united be ex- 
actly the ſame, neither more or leſs: for if two abſtract 
complex ideas differ either in uber or ſorts of their 
component parts, they make two different, and not one 
and the ſame Eſſence. Hs 

$ 7: In the. Firft of theſe, the mind in making i its 
complex ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 
puts none together which are not ſuppoled to have an 
union in nature, For men obſerving certain qualities 
always joined and exiſting together therein copy nature, 
and of ide fo united make their complex ones of 
Subſtances, 


Secondly, Though the ad in making its „ e er 


ideas of Subſtances, never puts any together that do not 
really, or are not ſuppoſed to coexiſt; yet the auinber 


it combines depends upon the various care, induſtry, or 
fancy of him that makes it. Men general] y content them- 
ſelves with ſome few obvious qualities, and often have 
out. others as material and as fir armly united as thoſe that 


they take i in. 


In bodies organized and propagated: by PROVE as 
Vegetables and Animals, the /hape is that which to us 


is the leading quality, and moſt characteriſtical part 


that determines the ſpecies - in moſt other bodies not 


propagated by ſeed, it 1s the colour we chiefly fix on, 


and b 
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and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the colour of 
Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qualities com- 
prehended in our complex idea of Gold, to be there alſo. 


98. Though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are 


all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are all, 


or moſt of them, very imperfe& : and ſince the com- 
pPoſition of thoſe complex ideas is in ſeveral men very 


different, we may conclude that theſe boundaries of 
| ſpecies are as Men, and not as Nature makes them; if 
at leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefixed bounds. 


It is true, that many particular Subſtances are fo 


made by Nature, that they have an agreement and like- 
neſs one with another, and ſo afford a foundation of 


being ranked into Sorts: but the ſorting of things by 


us, being in order to naming and comprehending them 


under general terms, I cannot ſee how it can be pro 
perly ſaid, that Nature ſets the bon7daries of the ſpecies 


of things. | But if it be ſo, our boundaries of ſpecies 


are not exactly conformab le to Nature. 

"6 9. If the fr/? ſorting of Individual, depend. on . 
mind of man, variouſly collecting the fimple ideas, tha; 
: make the nominal Eſence of the loweſt ſpecies: it is 
much more evident, that the more Compreher ve Claſſes, 

called Genera, do ſo. In forming more general ideas 

that may comprehend different forts, the mind leaves 
out thoſe qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into 


its new collection only ſuch ideas as are common to ſe- 


veral ſorts. Thus by leaving out thoſe qualities which 

are peculiar to Gold, Silver, &c. and retaining a com- 

plex idea, made up of thoſe that are common to each 

ſpecies, there is a new Genus conkituted, to which the 
name Metal i 18 annexed. | 


| s 10. 
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9 10. $0 that in this whole buſineſs of Genera and 
Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a 
partial conception of what is in the Species, and the 
ſpecies is but a partial idea of what 1s to be found in 
each Individual. In all which there is no new thing 


made, but only more or leſs comprehenſive ſigus, where- 
by we may be enabled to expreſs in a few ſyllables 


great numbers of particular things, as they agree in 


more or leſs general conceptions, which we have framed 


to that purpoſe. If theſe al/irad? general ideas be 
thought to be compleat, it can only be in reſpect of a 
certain eſtabliſhed relation between them, and certain 
names, which are made uſe of to ſignify them, and not 
in reſpect of any thing exiſting as made by Nature. 


9 11. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which 


is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating 


our notions. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and 


Species e and this men do without any conſideration of 
real eſſences, and ſubſtantial forms, which come not 


within the reach of our knowledge, when we think of 


thoſe things; nor within the ſignification of our words, 


when we diſcourſe with others. 


9 12. This is farther to, be obſerved concerning 
« Subſtances, that they alone + all our ſeveral ſorts f 


ideas, have particular or proper names, whereby one 


only particular thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple. 


ideas, modes and relations, it ſeldom happens that 


men have occaſion to mention often this or that par- 
«© ticular, when it is abſent.” „„ 
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ESIDES words, which are the names of deans in 
the mind, there are others made uſe of to ſignify 


the Connection that the mind gives to ideas or propoſi- a 

tions one with another, and to intimate ſome particular MW 

Action of its own at that time relating to thoſe ideas, Ml © 

This it does ſeveral ways; as , is Not, are marks of i 5 

the mind affirming or denying: beſides which, the mind , 

does, in declaring its ſentiments to others, connect not | : 

only the parts of propoſitions, but whole ſentences one . 

to another, with their ſeveral relations and dependences, Þ . 

; to make a coherent diſcourſe. _ 1 | : 

| 9 2. The word ſignifying that conneftion the wind X l 

ö gives to ſeveral affirmations and negations, that it unites 4 

4 in one continued Reaſoning or Narration, are called | 
{0 Particles. And it is in the right uſe of theſe, that BM 
4 more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a 
| | | Good Stile. To expreſs the dependence of his Thoughts 5 
1 and Reaſonings, one upon another, a man muſt have ; p 
= words to ſhow what connection, reſtriction, diſtinction, We : 
[| oppoſition, emphaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective by 

1 . part of his diſcourſe. 1 
g 9 3. Theſe cannot be underſtood . with- 1 


out a clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, limi- 
tations, exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the 
mind: of theſe there are a great variety, much ex- 
ceeding the number of Particles that moſt langua- 


Les 
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ges have to expreſs them by; for which reaſon it hap · 
pens, that molt of theſe Particles have divers, and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite fignifications. Thus the particle 
But, in Engliſh, has ſeveral very different ſignifications; 
as, But to ſay ns more here it intimates a ſtop of the 
mind in the courſe it was going, before it came to the 
end of it. 7 ſaw But two Planets : here it ſhows that 
the mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed with a 
Negation of all other: you pray, but it is not that God 


| ewould bring you to the true Religion, But that he would 
| confirm you in your own. The former of theſe intimates 
a a ſuppoſition in the mind of ſomething otherwiſe than 
it ſhould be: the latter ſhows, that the mind makes a 
| direct oppoſition between that and what goes before. 
| All Animals have ſenſe, But a Dog is an Animal. Here 
it ſignifies the connection of the latter propoſition with 
| the former. To theſe, divers other ſignifications of 
| this Particle might be added, if it were my buſineſs 1 to 
l examine it in its full latitude. 


0 4. I intend not here a full explication of this ſort 


| of Signs, the inſtances I have given in this one, may 

gie occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force in lan- 
5 guage, and lead us into the contemplation of ſeveral 
| ations of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has found 

a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles, ſome 
| whereof conſtantly, and others in certain conſtructions, 


have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence. contained in 


them. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of ahſtract and IP ele Terms. 


= BED. 7% I. 
HE Mind, as bas been ſhown, has a power to 


L abſirad its idea, whereby the Sorts of Things 
are diſtinguiſhed : now each al/trad idea being diſtinct, 
ſo that the one can never be the other, the mind will, 
by its intuitive knowledge perceive their difference; 
and therefore, in propoſitions, no two whole ideas can 
ever be affirmed one of another: nor does the common 
uſe of language permit that any two abſtract words or 
27 names of abſtrad ideas, ſhould be affirmed one of another, 
AlF our affirmations are only in Concrete, which is the 
affirming one ab/trad idea to be joined to another: 
' which abſtract ideas in Sub/tances may be of any fort, 
though the moſt of them are of Powers : in all ie 
reſt theſe are little elſe but Relations. 


8 2. All our ſimple ideas have abſiraft as well a. 


caucrete names, as Whiteneſs White, Sweetneſ5 Sabeet, 
&c. The like alſo holds in our ideas of Modes and 
Relations, as Fuſlice Fuſt, Equality Equal, &c. But 
as to our ideas of Subſtances, we have very few ab- 
ſtract names at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools have 
forged, as Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold no pro- 
Portion with the infinite number of names of ſub- 


ſtances, and could never get admittance into common 
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uſe, or obtain the licenſe of public approbation; 


which ſeems to intimate the confeſſion of all mankind, 


%%% 
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that they have no ideas of the real Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances, ſince they have not names for ſuch ideas. It 
was only the dectrine of 2 b/tantial Forms, and the 
confidence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge they 
had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Aui- 

malitas, Humanitas, and the like: which yet went 


| very little farther than their own ſchools, and could 


9 never get to be current ns. Su aahnnon, Arr | 

: 
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1 Of the Imperſe@ion of Words. 

he Fo examine the Perfection or Imperfedion of. 
r: Words, it is neceſſary to conſider their uſe and 


rt, end, which is twofold; Ft, To record our own 
he thoughts: Secondly, To communicate our thoughts to 
others. The Firſt is for the help of our own memo- 
as Þ ries, whereby we do, as it were, talk to ourſelves: 
et, 3 for this purpoſe any Words may ſerve the turn : Words 
and being arbitrary ens, we may uſe which we pleaſe for 
But this purpoſe; and there will be no Imperfection in 
ab- them, if we conſtantly uſe the ſame in for the ms 
gave idea. 
ro- 352. Secondly, As to 8 by Words; that 
ſub- 1 too has a double uſe: Fit, Their Civil Uſe, which 
mon ; is ſuch a Communication of thoughts and ideas by 
jon; N Words, as may ſerve in common Converſation and 
Commerce, about the ordinary Affairs and Conveni- 
that : encies of Civil Life. N T bg phical * 
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of Words, by which I mean ſock an uſe of them, as 
may ſerve to convey the preciſe notions of things, 
and to expreſs certain Truths in general Propoſitions: 
theſe two uſes are very diſtinct, and a great deal leſs 
exactneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other. 

5 3. The end of Languge in Communication is 
to be wunder/iood ; that is, to excite by ſounds in the 


 hearer, the ſame idea which they ſtand for in the 
mind of the ſpeaker. The doubtfulneſs and uncertainty 
of their ſiguiffcation, which is the imperfection we are 
here ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the ideas them- 


ſelves, than in any incapacity in the ſounds to ſignify 


them; for in that regard they are all equally perfect. 


That then which makes the difference, is the difference, 


of ideas they ſtand for, which muſt be learned and re- 
tained by thoſe who would diſcourſe together intelli- 
: gibly. Now this is difficult in theſe caſes: 


9 4. Firſt, Where the ideas they ſtand for are very 
complex. Hence the names of mixed Modes are li- 
able to great uncertainty and obſcurity in their fioni- 
fication, For here the idea being made up of many 
parts, it is not eaſy to form and retain it exactly; of 
this fort chiefly are moral words, which have ſeldom in 
two different men the fame preciſe ſignification. ; 

g. Secondly, Where the ideas they ſtand for 
bave no certain connection in nature, and therefore no 
ſettled ſtandard to rectify and adjuſt them by. This 
again 1s the caſe of the names of Mixed Modes, which 
216 aſſemblages of itleas put together at pleaſure, 
F emmon uſe indeed regulates the meaning of Words pret- 
ty avell „ converſations but it is not ſuffi 

etont to adjufi chem to Philoſophical diſcourſes, there 


being 
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being ſcarce a name of any very complex idea, which in 
common uſe has not a great latitude 3 and 1s not made 
the ſign of far different ideas. 

{F 6. The way of learning theſe NAMES. 457 not 4 
little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their fronification. 
For we may obſerve that children are taught the names 
of ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, by having the things 
ſhown them; and then they repeat the name that 
ſtands for it; as IWhite, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Kc. Bus 
in mixed Node, the ſounds are learned firſt, and men 
are to learn afterwards their ſignification, by their own 
obſervation and induftry, or the explication of others : 
which is the reaſon that theſe words are little more than 

bare ſounds in the minds of moſt, becauſe few are at. 
the pains to ſettle their zdcas and notions preciſely ; ; and 
thoſe who are, make them the figns of ideas different 
from what others underſtand. by them, which is the oe- 
eaſion of moſt diſputes. 

s 7. Thirdly, Where the ignification of-a . is 
referred to a flandard which is not eaſily known: this 
is the caſe of the names of ſubſtances, which being ſup- 
poſed to ſtand for their real Eſences, mult needs be of- 
uncertain application, becauſe theſe Eſſences are utter- 
ly unknown; and it will be impoſſible to know what is, 
or what is not Antimony, v. g. when that word is to 
tand for the real Eſſence of it; whereof we have no 
tdea at all. | | 

48. Or ſuppoſe theſe names ouly and for bowl 
ideas, found to coexiſt in ſubſtances, yet thus: they 
will be liable to great uncertainty too: becauſe theſe 


Emple ideas being very numerous, men frame differ- 
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ent ideas of the ſame ſubjects, by putting different idea; 
into their complex one, of ſuch ſubſtances ſeveral men 
obſerve ſeveral properties in the ſame ſubſtance, and 


none of them all; who having but imperfe& deſerip- 
tions of things, can have but uncertain ſignifications of 
words. 


99. Fourthly, Where the ae of the word, 


and the real Eſſence of the thing, are not the ſame, 


which is {till the caſe of ſubſtances from Wenn we may 
obſerve; | 

F 1c. Fir/t, That the names of ſimple ideas are leaſt 
hable to miſtakes: Fir/, Becauſe the ideas they ſtand 


for, being each but one ſingle perception, are eaſter 


got, and more clearly retained, than the more complex 


ones of Subſtances and Mixed Modes. Secondly, Be- 


cauſe they are not referred to any other Eſſence, but 
barely that perception they immediately ſignify. 

6 11. Secondly, Names of /imple Modes are next to 
femple ideas leaſt liable to doubt or uncertainty, eſpecially 
thoſe of Figure and Number, of which men have ſo 
clear and diſtinct ideas. - | 

F 12. Thirdly, In mixed Modes, when they are com- 
poſed of a few and obvious ideas, their names are clear 
and diftin& enough; otherwiſe doubtful and uncertain, 

9 13. Fourthly, The names of ſubſtances being annex- 
ed to ideas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor ex- 


act repreſentations of things, are liable yet to greater 


Imperfection, when we come to a philoſophial uſe of 
them, | 


ideas, or, which is worle, ſigns without any thing 
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CHAP. X. 
Of e of Mordt. 
0 6 1. 
ESIDE the natural and unavoidable Imperfections- , 
of Languages, there are abi, Fault; and Ne- 
cles, which men are often guilty of in their uſe of 


words. For, 
g 2. Firſt, They uſe words TIP clear and di iftine? * 


fonified ; ſuch are for the moſt part introduced by ſecs 
of Philoſophy and Religion, either out of an affeRa- 
tion of /ingularity, or to ſupport lome ſtrange Cpinion ; 
or to cover the weakneſs of their Hypothe/ir. Theſe 
are commonly ſuch as had no determinate collection 
of ideas annexed tothem, when they were firſt invented; 


or at leaſt ſuch, as, if well examined, will be found in- 


conſiſtent, and therefore may julily be called inſig- 
nificant terms: -inſtances of this kind may eaſily be had 
from the ſchoolmen and metaphyſicians. Others learn 
words which the propriety of language has affixed to 
very important ideas, and often upon occaſion uſe 


them without any diſtinct meaning at all: whence their 


notions being unſteady and confuſed, their diſcourſe 
muſt be filed with empty unintelligible Noe and Jan 


* - | 3 ; * . 
eon, eſpecially in moral matters where the words ſtand 
for arbitrary and numerous collections of feat, not 


regularly and per manently united in Nature. 


$ 3. Secondly, Another Abuſe is Jncofancy in "ths 
| | | M 2 _ ue” 
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1% of words : it is bard to find a diſcourſe on any 
ſubje& wherein the ſame words are not uſed ſometimes. 


for one collection of ideas, ſometimes for another. The 


wilful doing whereof can be imputed to nothing but 


great folly, or greater diſhonelty : and a man in his ac- 
counts with another may with as much fairneſs make 
the characters of numbers, ſtand ſometimes for one, 


and ſometimes for another eollection of Units ; as in his 
diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the fame words ſtand for 
different collections of fimple ideas. - | 8 
9 4. Thirdly, Another is an affe&ed obſcurity, ei- 
ther by uſing old words in new fignifications, or by 
introducing new and ambiguous terms, without de- 
fining them; or putting them together, ſo as to con- 
found their ordinary meaning. Though the Peripa- 
tetic philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 


other ſects have not been wholly clear of it. The 


admired art of diſputing hath added much to the 
natural imperfection of Languages, whilſt it has been 
made uſe of, and fitted: to perplex the ſignification 


of words, more than to. diſcover the Knowledge and 
Truth of things; and be that will look into that 


| fort of learned writings, will find the words there 


much more obſcure,. uncertain, and undetermined i 


their itz than they are in r bee 
tion. : 


'F'$. Fourthly, 1 is the ye taking words. for 


hing.. this, though it in ſome degree concerns all 
names in general; yet more particularly affects thoſe 
of Subſtances. Thus in. the Peripatetic philoſophy, 
Subſtantial Forms, Abborrence of Vacuum, &c. are 
taken for {ſomething real. To this Abuſe thoſe men 


are 
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are moſt ſubject, who confine their thoughts to any one 
fiftem e and give themſelves up into a firm belief of the 
perfection of any received Hypotheſis; whereby they 
come to be perſuaded, that the terms of that ſe&, are 
ſo united to the nature of things, that they * 
correſpond with the real exiſtence, 


6 6. Fifthly, Another is the ſetting them in 1 the place 


of things which they can by no means ſignify, We may 


obſerve that in the general names of Subſtances, where- 


of the nominal Effences are only known to us, when: 
| we affirm or deny any thing about them, we do moſt 


commonly tacitly ſuppoſe or intend they ſhould ſtand. 
for the real Effence of a certain ſort of Subſtances. 
Thus when a man ſays Gold is malleable, he would in- 
ſinuate ſomething more than this, what I call Gold is 
malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more}, namely, 
that what has the real Eſſence of Gold is malleable, that 

is, that ma/leableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from 
the real Eſſence of Gold. But a man not knowing where 

in that real Eſſence conſiſts, the connection in his mind. 

of malleableneſs, is not truly with an Eſeuce he knows: | 

not, but with the ſound G6 he puts for it. It is true,. 
the names of Subſtances. would be much more uſeful, 
and Propoſitions expreſt by them much more certain, 
were the real Eſſences of Subſtances the ideas in our 
minds which thoſe words ſignified. And it is for want 
of thoſe real Effences that our words convey ſo-little 
knowledge, or certainty, in our diſcourſes about them. 


But to ſuppoſe theſe names to ſtand for a thing, ha- 


ving the real Eiſence on which the properties. depend, 
is ſo far from diminiſhing the imperfection of our 
words, that, by a. Pin abuſe, it adds to it; when we 


would 
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would make them ſtand for ſomething, which not be. 
ing our complex ideas, the name we uſe can no w ay” 
be the ſign of it. In-mixed Moder, any idea of the 


complex one being left out, or changed, it is allowed 
to be another thing, that 18, to be of another ſpecies, 
as is plain in Chance-medley, Man-Aaughter, Murder, 
& c. becauſe the complex idea ſignified by that name, 
is the real as well as nin Eſſence; * and there is no 


ſecret reference of that name to any other Eſſence, but 
that. But in SubRances it is not ſo; for though 


that called Gold, one puts in his complex idea what 


another leaves out, and vice verſa, yet men do not 


uſually think the ſpecies changed, becauſe they refer 


the name in their minds to a real immutable Eſſence of 


a thing exiſting, on which - thoſe Properties depend : 
but this reference of the name to a thing we have not 


the iden of, is ſo far from helping us at all that it only 
| ferves the more to involve us in difficulties. - This re— 


ference is grounded -on this ſuppoſition, namely, that 


the ſame preciſe internal conſtitution goes always with 


the. pa ſnecific name: In which are contained theſe 
tuo falſe ſupprſitions. . | 

| Fi, There are certain preciſe E Fences, according 
to which Nature makes all particular things ; ; and by 


which they are diltingaithed into {/ectes. 
Secondly, This tacitly infinuates as if we had de, 


of theſe Eſſences; for why do we enquire, whether 
this or that thing have the real Effence of that ſpecies, 
man, for inttance, if we did not ſuppoſe i it known, 
which yet is utterly falſe ; and therefore ſuch 15 li- 


cations of names, as would make them ſtand for ideas 
we have not, muſt needs cauſe. . diſorder in diſ- 
courſe 


Sy CC. 


* 
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courſe and reaſonings about them; and be a great in- 
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convenience in our communication by words. 


57. Sixthly, Another more gener al, though leſs: oh | 


ſerved, abuſe of words, is, that men having, by long 


and familiar uſe, annexed to them certain /deas, they 
are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connection be- 


taveen the names and the frenifications they uje them in, 


that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what 
their meaning is; as if it were paſt doubt, that in the 
uſe of theſe common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and 
hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. And ſo 
likewiſe taking the words of others, as naturally ſtand- 
ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed 
to apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to ex- 
plain their own, or underſtand another's meaning : from 
whence commonly proceeds noiſe and wrangling, with- 
out improvement or information; whilſt men take 


words to be the conſtant regular marks of agreed no- 


tions, which in truth are no more but the voluntary 
Thus /fe is a 
term, none more familiar: any one almoſt would take 
it for an affront, to be aſked what he meant by it, and 
yet if it comes in queſtion, whether ſuch a thing has 
liſe, or not, it is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct 
ſettled idea, does not always eee the uſe of fo 
known a word. 

9 8. Sedentbly, Figurative Speech i is allo an abuſe 
of Language: for though, in diſcourſes. where we 
ſeek rather pleaſure and delight than information and 
improvement, ſuch ornaments as are borrowed from 
ſigurative ſpeeches and alluſions can fcarce paſs for 
Rats yet if we would ſpeak of things as they are, 


— 


and unſteady ſigns of their own ideas. 


We 
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we muſt allow, that all the art of rhetoric, beſides or- 
der and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative appli- 


cation of words eloquence hath invented, are for no- 
thing elſe but to infinuate wrong ideas, move the paſ - 


ſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and ſo indeed 


are perſect cheats. And therefore, however allowable 


they may be in harangues and popular addreſſes; they 


are certainly in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform and 


inſtruct, wholly to be avoided; and where truth and 
knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 


great fault, either of the language or perſon chat makes | 


uſe of them. 
99. lo conclude this an lere the . of lau- 


guage in our diſcourſe with others, are chiefly theſe three : 


Firſt, To make our thoughts or ideas known to anos 


ther: this we fail in: 1/7, When we uſe names with- 


out clear and diſtin ideas in our minds. 24%, 
When we apply received names to ideas, to which the 
common uſe of that language does not apply them. 
2dly, When we' apply them unſteadily, making 
them ſtand now for one, and by and by for another 
8 5 
g 10. Secondly, To make 1 our thoughts a 


| as much eaſe and quickneſ; as is poſſible. This men fail 


in when they have complex ideas, without having di- 
ſtinct names for them, which may happen either through 


the defect of a language, which has none, or the fault. 


of that man who has not yet learned them. : 

$ 11. Thirdly, To convey the knowledge of things e 
this cannot be done, but when. our ideas agree to the 
reality of things. | 
5. 12. 


„ 
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5 12. Firſt, He that hath names without ideas, 
wants meaning in his words, and ſpeaks only empty 
ſounds. Secondly, He that hath complex ideas, without 
names for them, wants deſpatch in his expreſſion, 
Thirdly, He that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, 
will either not be minded, or not underſtood. Fourthly, 
He that applies his names to ideas, different from their 
common uſe, wants propriety in his language, and 
ſpeaks gibberiſh. Fi/thly, And he that hath ideas of 
ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the rea] exiſtence of things, 
ſo far wants the materials of true knowledge 1 in luis un- 
derſtanding, and has inſtead thereof, chimeras. 

$ 13. Language being the great conduit whereby 
men convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, and know- 
ledge from one to another; he that makes an ill uſe 

of it, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 
knowledge which are in things themſelves, yet he does 
as much as in him lies, break or {top the pipes where 
by it is diſtributed to the public uſe and advantage 
-of mankind. He that uſes words without any clear 


| and Ready meaning, what does he but lead himſelf 


and others into errors? And he that delignedly docs _ 
it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. 

9 14. If we look: into [hooks of a: of 
any kind, we ſhall ſee that the effect of obſcure, un- 
ſteady, and equivocal terms, is nothing but noiſe and 
wrangling about ſounds, without convincing or bet— 
tering a man's underſtanding, For if the idea be not 
agreed on between ſpeaker and hearer, for which the 


| words ftand, the argument 1s not about things but 


NAMES. 


9 15 
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F 15. It deſerves to be conſidered, and carefully ex- 
amined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in 
the world, are not merely verbal, and about the ſigni. 

| fication of words: and that if the terms they are made 
in were defined and reduced in their ſignifications, to 
the ſingle ideas they ſtand for, thoſe diſputes would not 
end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh, 


$09022$00990590400402000200024000009 
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„ 
0 remedy the deſects of ſpeech above mentioned, the 
following rules may be of uſe. | 
| Firſt, A man ſhould take care to uſe no word with- 
out a ftgnification, no name without an idea for which 
he makes it ſtand. This rule will not ſeem needleſs 
to any one, who will take the pains to recolle& how 
[118 often he has met with ſuch words, as Iaſtiuct, Sympathy, 
[18 | Antipathy, &c. ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily con- 
65 | clude, that thoſe that uſed them had no ideas in their | 
1% minds to which they applied them. 
0 N Secondly, Thoſe idea he annexes them to ſhould 
it lf be clear and diſtinct, which in complex ideas is by know- 


_ ; 


16 ing the particular ones that make that compoſition; of 14 
| which, if any one be again complex, we mult know alſo FE} , 
the preciſe collection that is united in each, and fo till | x 

ve come to fimple ones. In Subſtances, the ideas muſt not 


only be di find, þ but alſo a too to ay as they exiſt, 
*. 
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Ls ns. Thirdly, e muſt apply his avords, as near as 
BY be, to ſuch ideas as common uſe has annexed them 

for words, eſpecially of languages already framed, 
10 20 man's private poſſeſſion, but the common mea— 
ſure of commerce and communication; and therefore 
it is not for any one to change the ſtamp they are cur- 


rent in, nor alter the ideas they are affixed to; or, at 


lea{t, when there is a neceſſity to do ſo, he is bound to 
give notice of it. And therefore, _ | 
.  Fourthly, When common uſe has left the "ETA 


fication of a word uncertain and Jooſe...or where it is 


to be uſed in a peculiar ſenſe; or where the term is 
liable to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, there it 5 to be 
defined and its fignification aſcertained. 
$ 5. Words ſtanding tor ample ideas being not de- 
fnables their ſignification mult be ſhown al Firſt, 
By a ſynonymous word. Secondly, By naming a ſab- 
Jeck, wherein that ſimple idea is ts be found. Thirdly, 
Jy preſenting to the ſenſes that ſulfect, which may produce 
it in the mind, and make bim actually Bars the tdea that 


word ſtands for. 


6 6. Mixed Modes may be perfeftly defined, by exactly 
enumerating thoſe ideas that go to each compoſition. 
This ought more eſpecially to be done in mixed Modes 
belonging to Morality : ſince definition is the only way 
whereby the preciſe meaning of n, Morde can be 
known : and yet a way whereby their preciſe meaning 
may be known certainly, and without N oy room 


— 


for any conteſt about it. 


6 7. Her the explaining the f fonification Tt the- 1 Names : 
of ſubNances, both the fore- mentioned ways, viz. of 
Showing and defining 


are requiſi te i in many caſes to be 
3 made 
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made uſe of; their names are beſt defined by their End. 


ing Qualities, which are moſtly /hape in animals and 
vegetables; and colour in inanimate bodies; and 
ſome, both together. Now theſe leading Qualities are 
beſt made known by ſhowing, and can hardly be made 
known otherwiſe. The ſhape of a Horſe or Caſſowar) 
' will be but imperfectly imprinted on the mind by words: 
the ſight of the animals doth it much better. And the 


idea of the particular colour of Gold is not to be got 
by any deſcription of it, but only by the frequent ex- 


erciſe of the eyes about it. The like may be ſaid of 
thoſe other ſimple ideas, peculiar in their kind to any 
ſubſtance, for which preciſe ideas there are no ee 


ane 


Hut becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas which make up 


our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances, are powers which lie 


not obvious to our ſenſe in the things, as they ordi- 


narily appear; therefore in the ſignification of our names 


of Subſtances, ſome part of the fgnification will be better 
made knowa, by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than in 


[mowing the ſubſtance itſelf For he that to the Yellivy 
Shining colour of Gold, got by ſight, ſhall from my 


enumerating them have the ideas of great Dudibility, 
Fafibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, will 
have 2 perlecter idea of Gold, than he can ave by ſeeing 


n piece of G, and thereby imprinting in his mind 
ony its obvious qualities. 


9 8. It were to be wiſhed that words. bd for 


things, which are known and diftinguithed by their 


outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little draughts 
wd prints made of them A Vocabulary made after 


this ſathion, would perhaps with more eaſe, and in Jeſs 


time, 
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time, teach the true. ſignification of many terms, 


eſpecially in languages of remote countries, or ages; 


and ſettle truer ideas in mens minds of feveral things 


whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than all 
the large and laborious comments of learned critics. 
Naturaliſis that treat of Plants and Animals, have 
found the benefit of this way; and he that conſults 


them will find that he has a clearer dena of #pinm and 


Ilex ſrom a little print of that herb or beaſt, than he 


could have from a long definition of the names of either 


of them; and fo no doubt he would have of S 
and Si/trum, if inſtead of a Curry-ciub or Cymbal, which 
are the Engliſh names dictionaries render them by, he 


could ſee ftarhped in the margin ſmall pictures of theſe 
| inſtruments, as they were in uſe amongit the ancients. 


$9. Fiſthly, The laſt rule that I ſhall mention is, 
that in all diſcourſes wherein one man pretends to in- 
ſtruct or convince another, he {hould 11 C the ſame word 
conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe ; if this were done ( which no 
body can refuſe, without great diſingenuity) many of 
the books extant might be ſpared; many of the con- 


troverfies in diſpute would be at an end : ſeveral of 


thoſe great volumes ſwollen with ambiguous words, now 
uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would 


ſarink into a very narrow compaſs: and many of the 


Philofsphers, (to mention no other), as well as Poets 
works, might be contained in a Nut /vell. 


„ B00 K 
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B. O O K W. 
CHAP, f. 
87 panes in General. 


. 


CINCE the mind in all its thoughts fd reaſonings, 
Lt? has no other immediate object but its own ideas, 


which alone it does or can contemplate; it is evident 


that our knowledge is only converſant about them. 


Knowledge then ſeems to be nothing but the perception of 
the counection and agreement, or diſagreement and repug- 


nancy of any of our ideas: where this perception is, 
there is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 


though we fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always come 


| ſhort of Knowledge, When we know that Myhite is not 
Black, what do we but perceive that theſe two ideas do 
5 not agree ? Or that the three angles of a Triangle, are 
equal to two right ones; what do we more but perceive, 
that equality to two right ones does neceſſarily agree 


to, and is inſeparable from, the three angles of a Tri- 
angle! But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly 


wherein this agreement or difagreement conſiſts, we 


may reduce it to all thoſe four forts; Firſt, Identity or 
| Diverſity 5 Secondly, Relation; * Coexiſtence ; 
e Real Exiſtence. 

$ 2. ½, Identity or Biber It 7s the firſt act 
of the mind, t9 perceive its ideas; and ſo far as it per- 
ceives them, to know each what it is, and there- 
by to perceive their difference, that it is the one not 


to 


lent 
em. 
» of 
114 2. 
is, 
ere, 
ome 
not 
do 
Are 
eive, 
gree 
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we 
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t act 
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jere- 
not 

to 


diſtinct ideas to diſagree. 


pains or deduction, by its natural power of perception 


another in ſeveral ways the mind takes of comparing 


Ch. 1. 
to be the other : by this the mind clearly perceives each 
idea to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all 
This it does without any 
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and diſtinction. This is what men of art have reduced 
to thoſe general rules, viz. What is, ts. And it is inte 
poſſes ible for the ſame thing to be, and not io be. 
maxim can make a as kay it clearer, that Round 1s 


But no 


not $4470, than the bare perception of thoſe two ideas, 
which the mind at firſt fight perceives to Uilagree, 
d Zo 2dly, 


meat the mind perceives in any of its ideas, may be 


he next tort of agreement or difagree- 
called Relative, and is notihuoy: but he perception of 
ihe Relation bet wech any taud ideas of what kind foever ; 
that is, their agreement or dilagreement one with 
| O 
them. 5 p | 
$ 4. 3%, The third ſort of agreement or diſagree- | 


ment to be found in our ideas, is Coexi/lence, or Mon- 


coexi/tence in the ſame ſubject; and this belongs par- 


ticularly to Subllances. Thus when we pronounce 


concerning 6, that it is fixed, it amounts to no more 


but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the 


fire unconfumed, is an idea that always accompanies 
that particular fort of Yell;wneſs, Weight, Faſibility, 
Kc. which make our De idea, ignited by the 
word Geld. 

. athly, The Perth Cort is that of. a cual and 
Within theſe 


four forts of agreement or diſa ſagreement, | ſuppole, i 18 


real [Exiſtence agreeing to any 70a. 


contained all the knowledge we have, or are capab! @ 


ok. For all that we know or can alſir m concerning 


* 


3 


N 3 | | any 
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TE 
any idea, is, that it is, or is not, the ſame with ſome 
other; as that Blue is not Yellow, That it does, or 
does not coexiſt with another in the ſame ſubje& ; as 
that {ron is ſuſceptible of Magnetical Impreſſions : that 
it has that or this Relation to ſome other zdeas ; as that 
two Triangles upon equal baſes between two parallels are 
equal]; or that it has a real Exiſtence without the mind; 
a8, that God is. 5 
9 6. There are ſeveral ways wherein: the mind i 13 
poſſeſſed of truth, each of which is called Knowledge, 


Firſt, There is actual Knauledge, when the mind has a 


preſent view of the agreement or diſagreement of any 

of its ideas, or of the Relation they have one with 

another. Secondly, A man is ſaid to know any pro- 
poſition, when having once evidently perceived the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas whereof it conſiſts, 
and ſo lodged it in his memory, that whenever it comes 
to be reflected on again, the mind affents- to it without 
doubt or heſitation, and is certain of the truth of it. 


And this may be called habitual Knowledge - and thus a 


man muy be ſaid to know all thoſe truths which are lodg- 
ed in his memory, by a  toregoing, 92 0 and full Per- 
ception. | 
97. Of ns Miocbledoe there-« are two forts : "the 
one is of fuch trut's laid up in the memory, as whenever 
they occur to the mind, it actually perceives the Relation 
that is between theſe ideas. And this is in all thoſe 
= truths, where the ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, 
diſcover their agreement or difagreement one with ano- 
ther The other is of /uch truths, whereof” the mind hau- 
ing been convinced, it retains the memory of the convidtion, 
avithout the þr 6% Thus a man that remembers certain- 


ly, 


— — — m=, 
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ly, that he once perceived the demonſtration, that the 
three angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, 


knows it to be true, when that demonſtration is gone 


out of his mind, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: 


but he knows it in a different way from what he did be- 


fore ; namely, not by the intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of 


thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by - 


remembering, z. e. knowing that he was once certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, that the three angles 
The im 


mutability of the ſame Relations between the ſame im- 


of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. 


mutable things, is now the ide that ſhows him, that if 
the three angles of a Triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, "they will always be ſo. And hence he comes | 
to be certain, that what was once true, 18 always true. ; 


what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and conle- 


quently, what he once knew to be true, he will al- 


ways know to be tr ue, as long as he can remember that 
he once knew it. 


betetereteeeeetαte eee 


0 H AP. II. 


o the Degree 7 gur Knowledge, 
F. 


LL our Knowledge conſiſting i in the view the mind 
has of its own ideas, which is the utmoſt light 
and gr eateſt certainty we are capable of: the diferent 
clearneſi of our Knoabledęe, ſeems to lie in the different 
way of perception the mind has of the agreement or 
diſagreement of any of its ideas. © 


$2. 
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$ 2, When the mind perceives this agreement or dif. 
agreement of two ideas immediately by themſelves, with- 


out the intervention of any other, we may call it 72. 
tuitive Knowledge ; in which caſes the mind perccives 
truth, as the eye does light, only by being directed to- 


wards it. Thus the miud perceives that Myite ir nt 
Black, that Three are more than two, and equal 1 On 


and Two, This part of Knowledge is irrefiſtible, and 
like the bright fun- ſhine, forces itſelf immediately to 


be perceived as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that 
way. It is on this zutuition, that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of our other Knowledge; ; which 
certainty every one finds to be ſo great, hs” he canuot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater. 
5 2. The next degree of Knowledge 18, where 


the mind perceives not this agreement or diſagr cement 


immediately, or by the ux v poſition as it were of 


the idea, becauſe thoſe ideas concerning whoſe agrec- 
ment or diſagreement the inquiry is made, cannot by 
the mind be ſo put together as to ſhow it. In this 


caſe the mind is fain to diſcover the agreement or dit. 


agreement which it ſearches, by the intervention of 


other ideas and this is that which we kt Reaſoning : 


and thus, if we would know the agreement or dii- 


agreement in bigneſs, between the three angles of a 


Triangle, and two right Angles; we cannot by an 


immediate view, and comparing them, do it; becaut 
the three angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at 
once, and be compared with any other one, or two 
angles. And fo of this, the mind has no immediate 
or intuitive Knowledge. But we muſt find out ſome 
other Angles, to wiuch the three angles of a Triangle 

Mare 
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have equality, and finding thoſe equal to two right 
ones, we come to know the equality of theſe three 
Angles to two right ones. Thoſe intervening ideas, 
which ſerve to ſhow the agreement of any two others, 
are called Prost. And where the agreement or dif. 
agreement is by this means plainly and clearly percei- 
ved, it is called Demonſtration. & quickneſs in the 
mind to find thoſe Proofs, and to apply them right, | 18, 
I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagacity. | 

ſ 4. This Knowledge, though it be certain, is not 
ſo clear and evident as intuitive Knowledge. It re- 
quires pains and attention, and Ready ar en of 
mind, to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of 
| the ideas it confiders, and there muſt be a progreſſion by 
ſteps and degrees before the mind can in this way arrive 
at certainty. Before Demonſtration there was a doubt, 
which in zutuitive Knowledge cannot happen to the mind, 
that bas its faculty of Perception left to a degree capa - 
ble of diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to 
the Eye (that can diſtinctly ſee 1/4ite and Black ) whe- 
ther this Ink and Paper be all of a Colour. 

y 5. Now in every flep that Reaſon makes in ue 
monſtrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledge 
of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 
next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a Proof; for 
if it were not fo, that yet would need a Proof ; fince, 
without the Perception of ſuch agreement or diſagree- 
ment, there is no Knowledge produced. By which, 
it is evident, that every ſtep in Reaſoning, that pro- 
duces Knowle edge, has intuitive Cer tainty; which 
when the mind perceives there is no more required but 
to remember it, to make the agreement or difagree- 
| hep „ "ment 
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ment of the ideas, concerning which we enquire, vifble 
and certain. This intuitive Perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas in each 
ſtep and progreſſion of the Demonſtration, mult alſo be 
exactly carried in the mind; and a man mult be ſure 
that no part is left out; which becauſe, in long deduc- 
tions, the memory cannot eaſily retain, this Knowledge 
5 becomes more imperfect than intuitive; and men often 
embrace Falſchoods, for Demonſtrations. 
9 6. It has been generally t taken for granted, that 
| Mathematics alone are capable of demoultrative Cer» 
_ tainty, But to have ſuch an agreement or diſagree- 


ment as may be intuitively perceived, being as I ima- 


gine not the privilege of the ideas of Number, Ex- 


tenſion and Figure alone; it may poſſibly be the want 
of due method and application in us, and not of ſuf- 
ficient evidence in things, that Demonſtration has been 
thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of 
Knowledge. mind can 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement immediately, 
there it is capable of intuitive Knowledge and where 
it can perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement they have with any intermedt- 
ate ideas, there the mind is capable of Demonſtra— 
tion, which is not limited to the ideas of Figure, Num- 
ber, Extenſion, or their modes. 


For in whatever ideas the 


The reafon why 
it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to them on» 
ly, is becauſe in comparing their Equality or Excels, 
the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference 
very clear and perceivable : and in Extenſion, though 
every the leaſt Excels | is not {0 perceptible, yet the 
mind 
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mind has found out ways to diſcover the juſt Equa- 
lity of two Angles, Extenſions, or Figures; and both, 
that is, Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by 
viable and laſting marks. | 

9 7. But in other fimple ideas, whoſe Modes and 
Difſerences are made and counted by Degrees, and not 
Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a diſtinc- 
tion of their differences, as to perceive or find ways to 
meaſure their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Differences. 
For thoſe other fimple ideas being Appearances or 
Senſations produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Motion, 
Kc. of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible; their dit- 


ferent Degrees alſo depend on the variation of ſome, or 


all of thoſe cauſes ; which ſince it cannot be obſerved 
| by us in Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſub- 
tile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have any 
exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 
ideas. Thus, for inſtance, not knowing what number 
of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to pro- 
| duce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs ; we cannot de- 
monſtrate the certain equality of any two degrees of 


Vhiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to mea- 


| ſure them by, nor means to dittinguiſh every the leaſt 


difference : the only help we have being from our lenſes, 
which in this point fail us. 


$ 8. But where the difference is ſo great as to 


produce in the mind ideas clearly diſtinct; there ideas 
of Colours, as we ſee in different kinds, Blue and Ned 


(for inſtance) are as capable of Demonſtration, as 
ideas of Number and Extenſion. 


| lities. Theſe two then, Iutuition and Demonſtration, 


are 


What is here faid 
| of Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qua- 
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are the degrees of our Knowledge : whatever comes 
ſhort of one of theſe, is but Faith or Opinion, not 
Knowled3e, at leaft in all general Truths. 


s 9. There is indeed another Perception of the mind 
employed about the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings, 


without us, which going beyond Probability, but not 


reaching to either of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, 
paſſes under the name of Knowledge. Nothing can be 


more certain, than that the dea we receive from an ex- 


ternal object is in our minds. This is 7atuitive Any. 


ledge ; but whether we can thence certainly infer the 
_ Exiſtence of any thing. without us, correſponding to 


that idea, is that whereof ſome men think there may 
be a queſtion made, becauſe men may have ſuch an % 
in their minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch Ob- 


ject affects their fenſes. But it is evident that we are 
invincibly conſcious to ourſelves of a different Percep. 


tion, when we look upon the Sun in the day, and 


think on it by night; when we actually taſte Horm: 
abogd, or ſmell a Ro/e, or only think on that Savour or 


Odour : fo that I think we may add to the two former 
ſorts of Knowledge, this alſo of the Exiſtence of par- 


ticular external Objects, by that Perception and Con- 


ſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas from 


them, and allow theſe three degrees of Knowledge, 
viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſative. 
10. But fince our knowledge is founded on, 


and employed about our ideas only ; will it follow 
thence that it muſt be conformable-to our ideas, and 
that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, obſcure 


and confuſed, there our Knowledge will be ſo too? J 
anſwer, Ne: for. our | Knowledge conſiſting in the 
3 == +. Percept 
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Perception of the agreement Or diſagreement of any 
two ideas ; its elearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clear- 
neſs or obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the 
dlearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves. A man 
(for inſtance) that has a clear idea of the angles of a 
Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, may yet 
have but an obſcure Perception of their agreement; 
and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But 
obſcure and confuſed ideas can never produce any clear 
or diſtin Knowledge ; becauſe, as far as any ideas are 
obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never perceive 
clearly, whether they agree or diſagree : or, to expreſs 


the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood, he 


that hath not determined ideat to the words he uſes, 


| cannot make propoſitions of them, of whoſe truth. he 


can be certain. 
VPSPSESSOSESSSSSSSHSISSSASSESSS $0445 
- CHAP. II. 8 
& the Extent of Human Kuruledge 


J.I. | 5 | 
Fron . has been ſaid concerning . 


it follows, Fir/?, That we can 5 no e 


| farther than we have zdeas. 


F2. Secondly, That we have-no. 83 dere N 


we can have Perception of that agreement or diſagree - 


ment of our ideas, either by 8 Demonſtration, | 


or Senſation. 


$ 3: Thirdly, We cannot have an intuitive Knowledge : 
that ſhall extend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that 
we would know about them; becauſe we cannot 
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examine and perceive all the relations they have one to 
another, by juxta poſition, or an immediate Compari- 
' ſon one with another. Thus we cannot intuitively 
perceive the equality of two Extenſions, the difference 
of whoſe figures makes their parts uncapable of an 


exact immediate application. | 
$ 4. Fourthly, Our rational Knowledge cannot reach 


to the whole extent of our ideas ; becauſe between two 
different ideas we would examine, we cannot always 
find ſuch Progf7 as we can connect one to another, with 


an intuitive Knowledge in all the parts of the Deduction. 
s 5. Fifthly, Senſative Knowledge reaching no 


farther than the Exiſtence of things actually preſent to 
our Ry, is yet much narrower than, either of the 
former. 


9 6. From all which it 18 evident, that the extent of 
our Knowledge, comes not only ſhort of the reality of 


Things, but even of the extent of our own ideas. We 


have the ideas of a Square, à Circle, and Equality, and 
yet perhaps ſnall never be able to find + a Circle equal to a 


Square. 


"<7. 4 We have tha ideas. of matter ak thinking 
but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether 
a any mere material being thinks or no; it being im- 

© poſſible for us, by the contemplafion of our own 


_ © ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether Om- 
_ © nipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter 
_ + fitly diſpoſed, a poxver to perceive and think, or elſe 


joined to matter ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial 
© Subſtance : it being not much more remote from 
our comprehenſion to conceive, that God can, if 
4 he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter @ Laculn F think- 


6 179, 
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ing, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſub- 


© ſtance, with a faculty of thinking; fince we know nou 


« wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what fort of ſub- 
« ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that 
© power, which cannot be in any created being, bur 
merely by the good! pleaſure and N of the 
Creator. 

18. 1 r not this, that 1 may any way leſſen the 
„belief of the ſoul's immateriality - I am not hers 
© ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; and I 


think that it is of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our 


knowledge does reach ; for the ſtate that we are. at- 


« preſent in, not being that of viſion, we mult, in 
© many things, content ourſelves with faith aud pro- 


© bability: and in the preſent queſtion, about the im- 


5 materiality of the ſoul, if our faculties cannot arrive 
© at demonſrative certainty, we need not think it 


.* ſtrange. All the great ends of morality and go 


© are well-enough ſecured, -without Philoſophica proofs 

of the ſoul's immateriality, ſince it is evident, that He 
* who made us ſenſible intelligent beings; . can, and 
© will reſtore us to the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another 


„world, and make us capable there to receive the re- 


Stn he has deſigned to men, according to their 


+ doings 11 this liſe. And therefore it is not of ſuch 
© mighty neceſſity to determine one way or the other, as 
© ſome over-zealous for, or againlt the immateriality of 


* the ſoul, bave been forward to make the world be- 


© lieve,? 


99. 1 be Affirmations or Negations x we make con- 


cerning_the ideas we have, being reduced to the four 


lorts above mentioned, viz. Identity, Coexiſtence, Re. 
| O. 2- ; | : lating * 
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lation, and real Exiſtence ; I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. | 


Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, our intuitive 


Knowledge is as far extended as our ideas themſelves ; and 
there can be no idea in the mind, which it does not 
preſently, by. an. zntuitive Knowledge, perceive to be 


what it is, and to be different from any other. 

9 10. Secondly, As to. the agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas in Coexiſtence : in this our Knowledge is 
very ſhort, though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt 


material part of our Knowledge, concerning Sub/ances ; 
for our ideas of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhown, no- 


thing but certain Collections of imple ideas coexiſting in 
ene ſulject, (our idea of Flame, for inſtance, is a Body 
hat, luminous, and moving upward.) When we would 
know any thing farther eoncerning this or any other 


ſort of Subſtance, what do we but inquire what other 


qualities or powers theſe Subſtances have or have not! 
which is nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple 
ideas do, or do not csexiſt with thoſe that make up that 


complex idea. The reaſon of this is, becauſe the 


ſimple ideas which make up our complex ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, have no viſible neceſſary connection or incon- 
ſiſtence with other ſimple ideas, whoſe coexiſtenee with 
them we would inform ourſelves about. Theſe iden: 
being likewiſe, for the molt part, ſecondary Qualities 
which depend upon the primary Qualities of their 
minute or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet more re- 
mote from our comprehenſion; it is impoſſible we ſhould 


know which have a neceſſary Union, or Inconſiſtency 


one with another, ſince we know not the Root 
from whence 1 ſpring. or the Size, Figure, and 
; : Textur 
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Texture of Parts on Which they depend, and from - 
which they reſult. 1 
511. Beſides this, tert is no diſcoverable Connection 
between any ſecondary Quality, and theſe primary Qua- 
lities that-it depends on. We are ſo far from. knowing 
what Figure, Size, or Motion produces, (for inſtance) 
ayellow Colour, or fweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that 
we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure, Bs >. 
Motion can poſſibly produce in us the idea of any 


| Colour, Taſte, or Sound, whatſoever; and there is ns 1 
conceivable Connection between the one and the other. 1 
12. Our knowledge therefore of Coexiſtence | 
reaches little farther than Experience. Some few in- 
deed of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary 8 
pendence, and vifible Connection one with another : 
as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion 5 receiving or 


communicating - Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity, 


But Qualities coexiſtent in any ſubject, without this þ 
Dependence and Connection, cannot certainly be known bi 
to coexiſt any farther, than experience by our ſenſes | [i 
informs us. Thus, though upon trial we find G1 $4 
Yellow, Weighty, Malleable, Fuſible and Fixed, yet [ 9 
becauſe none of theſe have any evident Dependence, | a 
or neceſſary connection with the other; we cannot 5 þ | 
certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the _ 
| f/tb will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it F 
may be: but the highelt . degree of, Probability, a- | i 
mounts not to Certainty; without which there can be „ 
no true Knowledge: for this. Coexiſtence can be no . 
further known, than it is perceived; and it cannot N 1 
be perecised, but either in particular ſubjects, by the A 


O 3 | obſervation | 


/ 
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obſiry vation of our ſenſes; or in general, by the neceſ. 
ſary Connection of the ideas themſelves. 


$ 13. As to [ncompatibility or Repugnancy to Cu- 


exiſtence, we-may know that any ſubje& can have of 
each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particular at 
once. One Extenſion, one Figure; and fo of ſenſible 


ideas peculiar to each ſenſe : for whatever of each kind 


is preſent in any ſubject, excludes all other of that ſort : 


for inſtance, one ſubject cannot have two Smells, or 


tao Colours at the ſame time. 


K 14: As to Powers of Subſtances, which makes 2 


great part of our inquiries about them, and is no in- 
conſiderable branch of onr Knowledge, our knowledge 


as to tkeſe reaches little farther than Experience; be- 


cauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and Motion of parts, 
which we cannot by any means come to diſcover * and I. 
doubt whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall 
ever be able to carry our general Knowledge much far- 
ther in this part. Experience is that which in this part 


we muſt depend on; and it were to be wiffied that it 


were more improved: we find the advantages ſome mens 
_ generous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of 
natural Knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the Phi- 


lofophers by fire who pretend to it, had been ſo wary in 
their Obſervations, and fincere in their reports, as thoſe 


who call themſelves Phils/ophers ought to have been, 


our acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and 


our inſight into their powers and ernie, had been 


yet much greater. 
$ 15. As to the third fort the agreement « or di 5 
agreement of our ideas in any other Relation; this 


is the largeſt field of ans. cal and it is hard to de- 


termzne 
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termine how far it may extend. This part depending 
on our ſagacity in finding intermediate ideas, that may. 


now the Habitudes and Relations of ideas, it is an 
hard matter to tell when we were at an end of ſuch diſ- 
coveries. They that are ignorant of Aizebra, cannot 
imagine the wonders in this kind that are to be done 


4 

by it : and what farther improvements and helps, ad - i 
vantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious ji 
mind of man may yet tind out, it is not eaſy to deter- "4 
mine. This at leaſt I believe, that the ideas of Quan- al | 
iity, are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demon- - ng 
tration and Knowledge; and that other, perhaps more | f 
uſeful parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certainty, 1 b 
if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt did not iy 
oppoſe or menace endeavours of this kind. ol | 
s 16. The idea of a ſupreme. Being, infinite in in 


Power, Goodneſs, and Wifdom, whoſe Workmanſhip . 
we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of _ 
ourſelves, as underianding rational Creatures, would, : * 
I. ſuppoſe, if duly. contidereds afford ſuch. Founda- fi 
tions of our Duty, and Rules of Action, as might 1 N f 
place Morality among the Sciences capable . of Demon i | a 
ration: wherein 1 doubt not but from principles 


as inconteſtible.as thoſe of the Mathematics, by ne- þ 
celſary conſequences, the meaſure of Right and Wrong 
might be made out, to any one that will apply himſelf ji 
with the ſame indifferency. and .attention to the one, | i 
as he does to the other of theſe Sciences. The Re- "i 
Jations of other Modes may certainly be perceived as 1 
well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion. Where there _ 1 
is no Property, there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as i | 
certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid: for the idea 
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of Property being a right to any thing; and the idea 
of Injuſtice, being the invaſion or violation of that. 
right; it is evident that theſe ideas being thus eſta- 
bliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I can as 
certainly know this Propoſit ion to be true, as that a Tr;- 
angle has three Angles equal to tw9 right ones. Again, 
o Government allows abfolute Liberty. The idea of Go. 

c vernment being the eitab] iſnment of Society upon certain 
rules or laws, which require conformity to them; and 
the idea of abſolute Liberty, being for any one to. do 


whatever he pleaſes, I am as. capable of being certain 


of the truth of this 8 as of any in Mathe- 


Mallicse 


© 17. What hue: given the advantage to this ideas of 
Duantity, and ade: them tbought more capable of 
Certainty and Demonttration, is, 


Fir/t, That they can be repreſented by ſenſible marks, 


which have à ncarer correſpondence with them, than 
any Words or Sounds. Diagrams drawn on paper, are 
. copies of the ideas, and not liable to the uncertainty 
that words carry in their ſignification. But we have no 


ſenfible Marks that reſemble our moral ideas, and no- 


thing but words to expreſs them by; which though, 
when written, they remain the fame ; yet the ideas they 
{tand for, may change in the ſame-man ; and it is veiy 
ſeldom that they are not different in different perſons. 


Secondly, Moral ideas, are commonly more complex 


than Figures: whence theſe. two inconveniences fol- 
low: #ir/?, That their names are of more uncertain 
Sipnification the preciſe collection of. ſimple ideas 
they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and ſo 
: the Sign that is uſed for them in Communication al- 


Ways, 
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ways, and in thinking often does not deadly carry 
with it the ſame idea. Secondly, The mind cannot 
afily retain thoſe preciſe combinations ſo exactly and 


perfectly as is neceſſary ; in the examination of the 
Habitudes and Correſpondences, Agreements or Diſ- 


agreements of ſeveral of them one with another, 


eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long deductions, i 
and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex ideas, to 


. agreement or * of two remote 
| 18. Now one part of theſe diſadvantages i in mo- 


ral ideas, which has made them be thought not capable 


of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be remedied 
by Definitions, ſetting down that collection of ſimple 
ideas which every term ſhall. ſtand for, and then uſing 


the terms ſteadily and e for that preciſe col= . 


lection. 


919. As to the fourth ſort of Knowledge, vz. 07 


the real actual Exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exi/ence ; a demonſtrative Know- 


ledge of the Exiſtence of God; and a ſenſitive Knowledge 


ot the Objects that preſent themſelves to our Senſes. 

9 20. From what has been faid we may diſcover the 
Cauſes of our Ignorance, which are chiefly theſe three, 
Fir/t, Want of ideas ; Second] „Want of a diſcover— 
able connection between the ideas we have ; Third! 3 
Want of tracing and examining our dear. f 


921. Firft, There are ſome things we are igno- 
rant of for ant 4, ideas. All the ſimple ideas we 
have are confined to the Obſervatton of vur Senſes, 
and the Operation of our minds, that we are con- 
ſcious of in ourlelves. What other ideas it is poſ- 
_ hble. 
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| ſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of o- 
ther ſenſes and faculties more or perfecter than we 
have, or different from ours, it is not for us to deter- 
mine ; but to ſay or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we 


conccive nothing of them, is no better an argument, 


than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, that theres 


was no ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe he had 


no manner of idea of any ſuch thing. What facultics 
therefore other ſpecies of creatures have to penetrate 
into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of thi ugs, we 
know not. This we know, and certainly find, that 
we want other views of them beſides thoſe we have, to 
make diſcoveries of them more perfect. The intellectual 
and ſen/ible world are in this perfectly alike, that the 
parts which we ſee of either of them, hold no propor- 
tion with that we ſee not; and whatſoever we can reach 
with our eyes, or our thoughts of either of them, is 
but a point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt, 

9 22. Another erent cate of Ignorance, is the 
want of ideas that abe are capable of This keeps us 
in ignorance of things we conceive capable of being 
| 33 Bulk, Fi: Sure, and Motion we have ideas 
of: yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, mo- 


tion and figure of the greateſt part of the bodies of 
the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral- Powers, 


Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
fects we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome things, by being 70 rente, in others by 
being too uinute. | 

$ 23. When we conſider. the vat. dſtanee of the 
Known and viſible parts of the world, and the rea- 


ſons we have to think that what lies within our ken; 
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4 but a ſmall part of the immenſe Univerſe ; we ſhall | 
then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What S ; | 
the particular fabrics of the great maſſes of Matter, | 22 
which make up the whole ſtupendous frame of cor- ; 
poreal Beings, how far they are extended, and what 1s ? 
their motion, and how continued, and what influence 
they have-upon one another, are contemplations that at 
frll glimpſe our thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we 
confine our thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this 1 
Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter : 9 
that viſibly move about it; what ſeveral ſorts. of Ve- 
getables, Animals, and Intellectual corporeal Beings, 
infinitely different from thoſe of our httle ſpot of Earth, 
may-probably be in other Planets, to the IO 
of which, even of their outward figures and parts, we 

can no way attain, whilit we are contined to this Earth, . 
there being no natural means, either by Senſation or e [i 


— 2 4 


6 

Reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our minds? n 

f 24. There are other Bodies in the Univerſe, no Fi 
leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe in- 6 
ſenſible Corpuſcles being the active parts of Matter, 1 C 
and the great inſtruments of Nature, on which depend ; 
all their ſecondary Qualities and Operations, our want 19 
of preciſe diſtinct zdeas of their primary Qualities, 4 
keeps us in incurable Ignorance of what we deſire to bl 
know about. them. Did we know the mechanical 4 


affect ions of Rhubarh and Opium, we might as eaſily Hh 
account for their Operations of Purging and cauſing 
Heep, as a Watch-maker can for the motions of bis . 
watch. The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, or 4 
Cold in Aqua Regia, and not vice verſa, would be 
then perhaps no more difficult to know, than It is 


to 
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to a Smith, to underſtand why the turning of one key 
will open a lock, and not the turning of another. But 
- whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes, accute enough to diſ- 
cover the minute particles of Bodies, and to give us 
| ideas of their mechanical affections, we muft be con- 
tent to be ignorant of their Properties and Operations; 
nor can we be aſſured about them any farther, than 
| ſome few trials we make, are able to reach: but whe- 
ther they will ſucceed again another time, we cannot 
be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 
univerſal truths concerning natural Bodies: and our 
reaſon carries us herein very little W particular 
matter of fact. 
25. And therefore I am apt to Sale; tha 
bow far ſoever human Induſtry may advance uſeful 


and experimental Phil:fophy in phyfical things, yet 


 feientifical will till be out of our reach; becauſe we ” 

want perfe& and adequate ideas of thoſe very Bodies Gi 

which are neareſt to ed and moſt under our com- bars 

mand. jar 
5 26. This at firſt Gght ſhows ws bow diſpro 


portionate our knowledge 1s to the whole extent, even 
of material Beings: to which, if we add the con- 
ſideration of that infinite number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote 
from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cogni- 
zance; we ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance con- 
eeal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt 
the whole intellectual world; a greater certainly and 
a more beautiful world than the material. For ba- 
ting ſome very few ideas of Spirit, we get from our 
een mind by refleQion, and from thence the beſt 
| | * | 155 We 
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we can collect, of the Father of all Spirits, the Author 
of them, and us, and all things: we have no certain 
Information, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other 
Spirits but by Revelation : much leſs have we diſtin& 
ideas of their different Natures, States, Powers, and 
ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ one 
from another, and from us. And therefore in what 


concerns their different Species and e we are 
under an abſolute Ignorance. 


9 27. The ſecond Cauſe of Ignorance i 18 the avant of iN 
di ſcoverable connection between thoſe ideas we have; | bi 
where we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- —_— 
verſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the for- 
mer caſe, left only to Ohſorvation and Experiment. ra 


Thus the mechanical affections of Bodies, havin g no 


„ 

affinity at all with the ideas they produce. in us, we | 1 

can have no diſtin Knowledge of ſuch Operations 0 
beyond our Experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe — 
about them, than as the effects or appointment of an 1 

| infinitely a ⁰ e Agent, which N furpaſs our .com- ba 
prehenſions. "ny 
The Operation of our minds upon our Bodies, is as Wh 9 

| I inconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a 1 
notion in Body, is as remote from the nature of our 455 wn 
las, as how any Body ſhould produce any thought i in 9 4 
; the mind. That it is ſo, if experience did not con- | 1 
ice us, the conſideration of the things themſelves | if 
: would never be able in the leaſt to diſcover to us. 9 


928. In ſome of our ieas there are certain RR... i 
lations, Habitudes, and Connections, ſo viſibly inclu- 
(ded in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we 
4 annot Conceive. them ſeparable ue them by any 
e T 


power 
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power whatſoever : i in theſe only we are capable of h 

certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the idea of x 1 
right-lined Triangle, neceſſarily carries with it an Equa- | 0 
lity of its Angles to tavo right ones. But the coherence id 

and continuity of the parts of matter; the production 

of Senſation in us, of Colours and Sounds, &c. by K 

Impulſe, and Motion, being ſuch wherein we can dif. 

cover no natural Connection with any ideas we have, 

we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and 

good pleaſure of the wiſe Architect. The things 

2 that we obſerve conſtantly to proceed regularly, we 
5 may conclude do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a 
5 law that we know not ; whereby, though cauſes work 
ſteadily, and effects flow conſtantly from them; yet 
their connections and dependencies being not diſcover- 
able in our ideas, we can have but experimental know- 
a ledge of them. Several effects come every day within 
the notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far . 
tive Knowledge. But the Cauſes, Manner, and 
TCertainty of their Production, we muſt, for the fore. 
going reaſons, be content to be ignorant ef. In theſe 
we can go no farther than particular Experience in- 
forms us of matter of fact, and by Analogy, gueſs what 
effects the like Bodies are upon other Trials like to pro. 
duce. But as to perfect ſcience of natural Bodies (not 
to mention ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far 
from being capable of any ſuch thing, that I conctug 
it loſt labour to ſeek after it. | | 
9 29. The third cauſe of Ignorance i is our wart 

; tracing thoſe ideas we have, or may have; and findiny 
= out thoſe intermediate ideas which may ſhow us whit 
8 Tn. Habitude of Agreement or r Diſagreement they may 
hait 
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have one with another: and thus many are ignorant of 
mathematical Truths, for want of application in en- 


quiring, examining, and by que ways comparing thoſe 
ideas. 
930. Hitherto we have examined the Extent of our 


Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral forts of Beings 


that are. There is another Extent of it, in reſpect of 


Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered ; 
and in this regard our Knowledge follows the Nature 


of our ideas, If the ideas are al/trad, whoſe agree - 


ment or diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is 
univerſal, For what is known of ſuch general ideas, 
will be true of every particular thing in which that 


Eſente, that is, that ab//rad idea is to be found: and 
what is once known of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually, 


and for ever true. So that, as to all general Know- 
edge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 


minds: and it is only the examining of our own idear, 
| that furniſhes us with that. 'Fruths belonging to Eſ- 
fences of things (that is, to ab/?ra@? ideas) are eternal, 
and are to be found out by the Contemplation only of 
thoſe Eſſences; as the exiſtence of things is to be 
| known only from Experience. But I ſhall ſay more of 
this in the following Chapters, where 1 Wall ſpeak of 


* and real n, 


3 8 A 
— 2 — — —— 
Sat. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
; 57 the Rade of our Knowledge, 


dl. 


Dover not but my Reader, by this time, may he 
apt to think that ] have been all this while only 
Building a Cle in the Air; and be ready to object, 
if it be true, that all Knowledge lies only in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagrement of our own 
ideas, the viſions of an Enuthuſiaſt, and the reaſonings 
of a ſober man will be equally certain: it is no matter 
how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the agreement of 
his own imaginations, and talk con formably, it is all 
Truth, all Certainty. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, 
is by this way as certain Knowledge, and as much Truth, 
as that a Square is not a Cirele. But of what uſe i; 
all this- Knowledge of mens own {maginations, to a man 
that enquires after the reality of things? 

F 2. To which I anfwer, That if our Knowledge of 
our zZdeas ſhould terminate in them, and reach no far- 
ther, where there is ſumething farther intended, our 
ſerious thoughts would be of Intle more uſe, than the 

| | Reveries of a crazy brain. But 1 hope, before I have 
done, to make it evident, that this way of Certainty by 
the Knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little: farther 
than bare Imagination: and that all the Certainty of 
general Truths a man has, lies in nothing elſe but this 

| Knowledge cf our. ideas. 


282. 
> 
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9 3. It is evident that the mind knows not things 
immediately, but by the intervention of the 7deas it has 
of them. Our Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas, and the re- 
ality of things. But how ſhall we know when our 
ideas agree with things themſelves? I anſwer, there be 
tao forts of ideas that we may be aſſured agree with 
things : Theſe are, : 

9 4. Firſt, Simple ideas; 38 ſince che mind can 
by no means make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things 
operating upon the mind in a natural way ; and pro- 
ducing therein thoſe perceptions, which, by che will of 
our Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. Hence 
it follows, that /imple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, 
but the natural and regular productions of things with- 
out us, really operating upon us; which carry with 
them all the conformity our ſtate requires, which is to 
repreſent things under thoſe appearances they are fitted 
to produce in us. Thus the idea of Whiteneſi, as it is 
in the mind, exactly anſwers that power which is in any 
body to produce it there. And this conformity be- 
| tween our //mple ideas, and the exiſtence of things - 1s 
ſufficient for real Knowledge. . 

5. Secondly, All our complex ideas, except thefe 
of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the mind's own 
making, and not referred to the exiſtence of things as 
to their originals, cannot want any conformity neceyary 

to real Xnowledge, For that which is not defigned 
to preſent any thing but itſelf, can never be capable of 
2 wrong repreſentation. | Here the ideas themſelves 
are conſidered as Archetypes, and things no otherwiſe 
| regarded, than as they are conformable to them, Thus 
P 3 | ; the 
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| the Math-matician conſiders the Truth and. Propenicy 
| belonging to a Rectangle or Circle only, as they are 


ideas in his own mind, which poſſibly be. never found 
exiſting mathematically, that is,. preciſely true : yet 


- real things are no farther concerned nor intended to be 
meant by any ſuch propokitions, than. as things. really 
agree to thoſe. Archetyper in his mind. It is true of 211 


his knowledge is not only certain, but real; becauſe 


the idea of a Triangle, that. its three Angles:are equal ti li 


abo right ones; it is true. alſo of a Triangle wherever on 


it exi/?s what is true of thoſe Figures, that have bare- obs 
ly an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of kn 


tbem alto, when BF come. to hare a real exiſtence | in igt 
Natter. plai 


96. Hence it: follows, that moral ee is as WY led, 
capable of. real Certainty as Mathematics : for Cr. et 


"Hainty being nothing but the Perception of the agree · WM 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas, aud DemonjlrationW nam 
nothing but. the Perception of ſuch agreement by W by; 
5 the intervention of other ideas; our moral ideas, us firip 
; well as mathematical, being Archetypes themſclves, MM the! 
and fo adequate or complete ideas, all: the agreement it, a 


1 or diſagreement we ſhall find in them, will produce 9 
real Knowledge. as well as in mathematical Figure, Scher 
That which is requiſite to make our Knowledge cer a 
_ tain, is the clearneſs of our ideas; - and that which 1s $peci 
required to make it real is, that they anſwer thei not f. 
uber. ER caſes 
$ 7. But it will here be ſaid; that if a - Thos! contr 

| ledge be Placed in the Contemplation of our oy uſed i 
moral ideas ; and thoſe be of our own making, what 1 
Lange notions will there be of A. and Tent fer ti 


Lance! 
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rance? What confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every 
man may make what ideas of them he pleaſes? I an- 
| fer, No confuſion nor. diſorder at all, in the things 
themſelves, nor the reaſonings. about them, no more 
than there would be a change in the Properties of : 
Figures, and their. Relations one to another, if a man 1 * 
ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a Trape- 9 
cum with four Right Angles; that is, in plain Eng- | 
liſh, change. the names of the Figures,: and call that by - 
one name, which is called ordinarily by another. The 
change of name will indeed at firſt: diſturb him, who 
knows not what idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the 
figure is drawu the confequences and demonſtration are. 
plain and clear. Juſt the ſame i is it in moral Know- 
ledge: let a man have the idea of taking from others, 
without their conſent, what they are juſtly poſſeſſed of, 
and call this Juſtice if he pleaſes z he that takes the 
name here, without the idea put to it, will be miſtaken 
by joining another ide of his own to that name; but 
"Wl /riþ the idea of that name, or take it ſuch as it is in 
„we Speaker's mind ; and the ſame things will agree to... 
it, as if you called it Injuſtice. 

$ 8. One. thing we are to take notice f, That 
where God, or any other Law- maker, has defined any 
nora names, there they have made the Effeuce of that 
il Species to which that name belongs: and there it is 
eiu not ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe. . But i in other i 
caſes it is bare impropriety of Speech, to apply them 
contrary to the common ulage of the country they are 
waz uſed 1 in. 5 
8 95 Thirdly, But the complex idoas hich x we re- 
MY fer to Archetype without us, may differ from them, 
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been diſcovered to coexiſt in Nature. 
being thus true, though not perhaps very exact Copies, 
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and ſo our Knowledge about them may come ſhort of 
being real; and ſuch are our ideas of Subſtances. Theſe 
muſt be taken from ſomething, that does or has exiſted, 


and not be made up of ideas arbitrarily put together 
Herein therefore is founded 


without any real Pattern. 
the Reality of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, 
that all our complex ideas of them mult be ſuch, and 
ſuch only, as are made up of fuch fimple-ones, as have 
And our idea; 


are the Subjects of real Knowledge of them. What- 
ever ideas we have, the agreement we find they have 
with others will be Knowledge. If thoſe ideas be ab- 
ſtract, it will be general Knowledge: but to make it 
real concerning Subſtances, the ideas muſt be taken from 
the real Exiſtence of things. Wherever therefore we 
| perceive the agreement or diſagreement of our 7deas, 
there is certain Knowledge and wherever we are ſure 
_ thoſe ideas agree with the Reality of T hings, there is 
certain real Knowledge. 


3 
CHAP. v. 
Of Truth in Generat: 
$1. 


RUTH, i in the proper import of the word, figni- 


. lies the joining or ſeparating of ſigns 5 as the 
ting fegnified by them, do agree or diſagree one with 
another. The joining or fe ſeparating of ſigns is what, 

we call Propyit tions; ſo that Truth properly belongs 
111 


Prof 
put 


Judgi 


Verb 


Fpar 


Prop, 
and © 
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only to Propoſitions : whereof there are tao Sorts, 
Mental and Verbal, as there are ?avo ſorts of Signs 
commonly made uſe of, Idea, and Words. 

( 2, It it difficult to treat of mental Propoſitions 
without verbal becauſe in ſpeaking of mental, we muſt 
make uſe of Wordt, and then they become verbal. 
Again, men commonly in their thoughts and reaſon- 


ings, uſe words inſtead of ideas ; eſpecially if the Tubs 


jet of their meditation contains in it complex ideas, 


If we have occafion to form mental Propoſitions about 


White, Black, Circle, &c. we can, and often do, frame 


in our minds the ideas themſelves, without refleGing 


on the Names. But when we would conſider, or make 


Propoſitions about the more complex ideas, as of a Man, 


Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, &c. we uſually put the ais 


for the idea; becauſe the idea theſe names ſtand for, 


being for the moſt part confuſed, imperfect, and un- 
determined; we reflect on the names themſelves, as be- 


ing more clear, certain, diſtin, and readier to occur 
to our thoughts, than pure ideas; and ſo we make uſe- 


of theſe words inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even 


when we would meditate 'and reaſon within I" | 


and make tacit mental Propoſitions. 
93. We mult then obſerve two ſorts of Propoſe 


lions, that we are capable of making. Firſt, mental 
Propofitions, wherein the ideas in our Underſtandings are 


put together, ar ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or 
Judging of their agreement or diſagreement. Secondly, 


Verbal Propoſitions, which are words put together, or 


ſeparate in affirmative or negative Sentences : ſo that 


Propofition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating Signs: 


and Tr wth conſiſts in putting together, or ſeparating 


| thele 5 
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theſe Signs, according as the W they Wand for 
| agree or diſagree. 

9 4. Truth as well a as Knowledge may well come un- 
der the Diſtinction of Ferbal and Real; that being on- 
ly Verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according 
to the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they 


ſtand for, without regarding whether our ideas are ſuch 


as really have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in 


Nature. But thea it is they contain rea/ Truth, when | 


theſe Signs are joined, as our ideas agree; and when 
our ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having 
an Exiſtence in Nature; which in Sub/tances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 

_ $ 5, Truth is the marking down in words the 


agreement er diſagreement of ideas, as it is. Falſe- 


hood is the marking down in words the agreement or 


diſagreement of ideas, otherwiſe than it is; and ſo 


far as theſe ideas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to their 
Archetypes, ſo far only is the Truth real. The Know- 
ledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the 
words ſtand for, and the Perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of thole ideas, according as it is mark- 
| ed by thoſe words. | 
- $ 6. Befides Truth taken in the firi& Senſe babes 
hack there are other ſorts of Truths: As, , 
Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking things according to 
the perſuaſion of our own minds. 240, Metaphy- 
ical Truth, which is nothing but the real Exiſtence of 


things conformable to the ideas to which we have an- 


nexed their names. 
Theſe Conſiderations of Truth either having been 
before taken notice of, or not being much to our pre- 
| ſent 


%. 
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ſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have mention- 
ed them. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


5 univerſal Proj tions their Truth and 0 ertainty. 
$4: | 


Tx prevailing cuſtom of uſing 3 for ths. 


even when men think and reaſon within their 


own breaſts, makes 7he conſi deration of Words and Pro- 


poſitions fo neceſſary a fart of the Treatiſe of Knowledge, 


that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, 


without explaining the other. And ſince general Truths, 


which with reaſon are moſt fought after, can never be 
well made known, and are /e/dom apprehended, but as 


conceived and expreſſed in words ;5 it is not out of our 
way in the examination of our own Knowledge, to in- 
quire into the Truth and en of univerſal Knows 
ledge. | . 
6 2. But it muſt be 1 chat Certainty is two- 


fold, Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. £ 


Certainty of Truth is, when words are ſo put together 


in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or 
diſagreement of the idea, they ſtand for; as really it 
is. Certainty of Azowledge, is to perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas as expreſſed in any Pre- 
pofitions., This we uſually call Knowing, or being 


certain of the Truth of any Propoſition. 


9 3- Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any e ow ition, unleſs we know the 


preciſe 
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preciſe bounds and extent of the Species its terms Hand 


er, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſſence of 


each Species, which is that which conſtitutes and bounds 


it. This in all Anple ideas and modes is not hard to 


do: for in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence being the 


5 ſame, there can be no doubt how far the Species ex- 


tends, or what things are comprehended under each 


Term: which it is evident are all that have an exa& 
Conformity with the ideas it ſtands for, and no other, 


But in ſubſtances, wherein a real Eſſence, diſtin& from 


the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute and bound the 


Species, the extent of the general word is very un- 
certain; becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we 
cannot know what is or is not of that Species, and 


conſequently what may, or _ not with Certainty 
be affirmed of it. 


5 4. Hence we may ſee that the names if Subſtan- 
cet, when made to ſtand for Species, ſuppoſed to be con- 
flituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, are not 


capable of conveying C ertainty to the U nderſtanding. 


Of the truth of general Propoſitions made up of ſuch 
Terms we cannot be ſure. For how can we be fure 
that this or that Quality 1 is in Gold, for inſtance, when 
we know not what is, or is not Gold; that is, what 
Has, or has not the real Efence of mn whereof \ we 
have no idea at all. 55 

9 5, On the other ſide, the names of Subſtances, 


| made uſe of for the complex ideas men have in 
their minds; though they carry a clear and determi- 
nate Signification with them, vill not yet ſerve us ts 
male many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe truth abe can 

be certain. becauſe the ſemple ideas, out of which 


wy | the 


leſ⸗ 
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the complex are combined, carry not with them any diſ. 
coverable Connection of . but with a very 
few other ideas. | 
| 96. For inſtance, All Gold i is ; Feed, is a Propoſition 
we cannot be certain of, how univerſally ſoever it be 
believed: for if we take the term Gold to ſtand for a 
real Eſſence, it is evident we know not what particular 
Subſtances are of that Speties, and ſo cannot with _ | 
| Certainty affirm any thing univerſally of G-/d. But if f 
i we make the term Gold ſtand for a Species, determined x 
by its nominal Eſſence, be its complex idea what it will; 
for inſtance, a body Yellow, Fujible, Malleable, and 
| rery heavy 5 no Quality can with Certainty be denied 
| or affirmed univerſally of it, but what has a diſcover- 
; able connection, or inconſfi ſtency with that nominal 2 
ſence : Fixedneſs, for inſtance, having no neceſſary con- 
5 nection that we can diſcover with any //mple idea that 
makes the complex one, or with the whole combination 
; together; it is impoſlible that we ſhould certainly know 
. the truth of this Propoſition, A Gold is Fixed. But 
is not this an univerſal certain Propoſition, Al Gold js | 
malleable? J anſwer, it is ſo, if Malleableneſi be a part 0 
of the complex idea, the word Gold ſtands for: but then | 
t here is nothing affirmed of Gold, but that, that Sound 
- ſtands for an idea, in which Malleableneſs is contained, 
And ſuch a ſort of Truth and Certainty it is, to ſay a e 1 
„ Centaur is four footed. = 
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— 


b { 7. I imagine amongſt all the froontiry Qualities of q 
i dubſlances, and the Powers relating to them, there ö 
aannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Coexiſtence 9 
f or Repugnance to coexiſt can be certainly known, un- — 


les in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily ex- 
e. 21 = Q _ clude 
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clude one a Thus by the Colour we cannot 
Serin know what Smell, Taſte, & c. any body i is of. 

6 8. It is no wonder then that Certainty is to |; 
Pad but in very few general Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
ances: our knowledge of their Qualities and Proper. 
ties goes very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach, or 
inform us. Inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by 
Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther; and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obſervations and Hints wel 


 Jaid together, often gueſs right at what Experience has 


not yet diſcovered to them: but this is but ge ng ſtill; 
it amounts only to Cyinion; and has not that Certaimy 
which is requiſite to Knowledge. | 
F 9. To conclude: General Propoſitions, of what 
kind ſoever, are then only capable of Certainty, when 
the Terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, whoſe 
agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is cap- 
able to be diſcovered by us. And we are then certain 
of their Truth or Falſchood, when we perceive the 
ideas they ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according 
as they are affirmed or denied one of another; whence 
we may take notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to ſeck it 
elſewhere in Experiment or Obſervations without us, 
our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. 
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CHAP. VIL 
"Of Maxime. 


$ * | : 
PER are a fort of Propoſitions, which under 


the name of Maxims and Axioms, have paſſed 
for Principles of Science : and becauſe they are felt- 
evident, have been ſuppoſed innate. * But if thoſe, 


© who would perſuade us that there are unte prin— 
© ciples, had confidered, ſeparately, the parts out of 
which thoſe propoſitions are made, they would not, 

perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were 
© innate. Since, if the ideas, which made up thoſe 
© truths, were not, it was impoſſible * that the propo- 
„ ſition, made up of them, ſhould be innate, or our 
knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 


© jdeas be not innate, there was a time when the mind 
was without thoſe principles; and then, they will 
© not be innate, but be deprived from ſome other ori- 


« ginal. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and nat 
* to be, is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate 


principle. But the names mpo/ibulity and identity 


* ſtand for two ideas, /o far from being innate, or 
© born with us, that I think it requires great care and 
attention to form them right in our underſtanding. 
They are ſo far from being brought into the world 
with us, ſo remote from the thoughts of infancy and 


* childhood, that I believe, upon examination, it will 


be tound, that many grown men want them,” 
Book I. Chap. iv. § 1, and 3. 
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$ 2. It may be worth while likewiſe to inquire into 
the reaſon of the Evidence of theſe Maxims, and ex- 
amine how far they influence our other Knowledge. 
Knowledge being but the Perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, where that agreement or diſ- 


agreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, without 


the Intervention or 1 of any other ideas, there our 
Knowledge is ſelf-evident ; which being ſo, not ouly 
Maxin, but an infinite number of other Propoſitions 
_ partake equally with them in this Self-evidence. For, 
9 2. In reſpect of Identity and Diver/ity, we may 
have as many Self-evident Propoſitions as we have di- 
ſtinct idea. It is the firſt act of the mind, to know 
every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from 
others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the 
ideas he has; that he knows alſo when any one is in 
bis Underitanding, and what it is; and that when 
more than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and 
unconfuſedly, one from another; ſo that all affirmations, 
or negations concerning them, are made without any 
poſſibility of Doubt or Uncertainty; and muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be aſſented to as ſoon as underſtood: that is, as 
ſoon as we have in our minds the ideas clear and diſtinct, 
which the Terms in the Propoſition ftand for. Thus a 
Circle is a Circle, Blue is not Red, are as ſelf-evident 
| Propoſitions, as thoſe general ones, What is is, and it 
it impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be ; nor 
can the conſideration of theſe Axioms add any thing to 
the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledge of them, 
9 4. As to the agreement or diſagreement of C. 
ſtence, the mind has an immediate Perception of 
this, 


this, but in very few. And therefore, in this ſort we 
have very little intuitive Knowledge: Though, in ſome 
few Propoſitions we have. Taue Bodies cannot be in the 


ſame Place, I think is a ſelf- evident Propoſition. The 


idea of fitting a place equal to the contents of its 
ſuperficies being annexed to our idea of Body. = 
95. As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematici- 


ans have framed many Axioms concerning that one 


Relation of Equality, as Equals taken from Equals, the 


Remainder will be equal, &c. which however received 
for Axioms, yet I think have not a clearer ſelf-evi- 
dence than theſe, that One and One are Equal to Two : 


That if” from the five Fingers of one Hand, you take 


two, and from the five Fingers of the other Hand two, 


the remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe and a 


thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions may be found in 


Numbers, which carry with them an equal, if not 
greater clearneſs than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 


C 6. As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no con- 
nection with any other of our ideas, but that of our- 
ſelves, and of a fiſt Being ; we have not ſo much as a 
demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge, 
concerning the real Exiſtence of other Beings. 

97. In the next place let us conſider what influ- 
ence theſe Maxims have upon the other parts of our 
Knowledge. The rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 
that all reaſonings are ex pracognitis et praconceſſis, 
ſeem to lay the Foundation of all other Knowledge 
in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be præcog- 
ma; whereby I think is meant two things: ½, 
That theſe Axioms are thoſe truths that are firſt 


„ | known 
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known to the mind: 2h, That upon them the other 
parts of our Knowledge depend. 


$8. Fir, That theſe Axioms are not the truths 
firſt Ls to the mind, is evident from experience: 
for who knows not that a child perceives that-a ſtranger 
is not its mother, long before he knows, that it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be and not. to be. Aud 
how many truths are there about Numbers, which the 
mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced 


of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims ? 


Of this the Reaſon is plain; for that which makes the 


mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, being nothing but the 
Perception it has.of the agreement or diſagreement of 
its zeas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied 
in words one of another; and every idea being known 
to be what it is, and every two dillin& ideas not to be 


the ſame, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf. evi- 


dent truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of ideas, 


that are firſt in the mind; and the zdeas firſt in the 


mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particular things; 


from whence, by ſlow degrees, the Underſtanding pro- 
ceeds to ſome few general ones, which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar objects of ſenſe, are fetticd 


in the mind, with general names to them, Thus per- 
| ticular ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and fo 


Knowledge got about them; and next to them tbe 
leſs general or eier which are next to particular 
ones. 

$ 9. For a/ ralf ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy 


to Children, or the yet unexerciſed mind, as particu- 
lar ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only 
| becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made fo, 


„For 
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„For when we nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall. 


* find, that general ideas carry difficulty with them, 


© and do not ſo eaſily offer themſclves as we are apt 
„to imagine. It is true, the mind, in this imper- 


« fet ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and makes all the 


« haſte to them it can, for the conventency of com- 


© munication and enlargement of knowledge to both 
© which it is naturally very much inclined.” 

$ 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plain- 
ly follows, that theſe. magnified Maxims are not the 
principles and foundations of all our other Knowledge: 
for if there be a great many other truths, as ſelf-eyi- 
dent as they, and a great many that we know before 


them, it is impoſſible that they ſhould be the Principles, | 


from which we deduce. all other Truths. Thus, that 


One and. Tao are equal. to Three, is as evident, and 


eaſier known than that the Whole ir equa! to all its 
Parts. Nor after the Knowledge of this Maxim, do 


we know that One and Tao are equal to Three, bet- 


ter, or more. certainly than we did before. For if 
there be any odds in theſe ideas, the ideas of hole, and 
Parts, are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of One, Two, and Three. 


Either therefore all Knowledge does not depend on 


certain Præcognita, or general Maxims, called Princi- 


ples ; or elſe, ſuch as theſe, {That One and One are Tao, 


that Tavo and Taus are Four, &c.) and a great part of 


Numeration will be fo. To which if we add all the ſelf- 
evident propoſitions that may be made about all our di- 
ſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt 
innumerable, which men arrive to the Knowledge of, at 


Ufterent ages j and a great many of thoſe innate Prin- 


ciples, | 


x 
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ciples, they never come to know all their lives. But 


whether they come in view early or latter, they are all a 
| known by their native evidence, and receive no light, f 
nor are capable of any proof one from another, much 0 
leſs the more particular, from the more general; or ; 
the more ſimple from the more compounded : the more 
ſimple and leſs abſtract, being the moſt On and i 

the eaſter and earlier apprehended. > 


s 11. Theſe general Maxims then, are only of uſe 
in diſputes, 7 ſtop the mouths of wranglers ; but not of 


much uſe to the diſcovery of unknown Truths ; or to 'P 
help the mind forwards 1 in its ſearch after Knowledge. = 
Several general Maxims, are no more than bare verbal c 
Propoſitions ; and teach us nothing but the reſpe& and 
import of names, one to another; as The Il hole is 1 


equal to all itt parts what real Truth does it teach us che 
, more, than what the IE of the word Tofu, pre 
or whole, does of itſelf import? | e H. 

9 12. But yet, Mathematicians do not without fac 
reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch amongſt their WI lik 


q 1 Maxims; that their ſcholars having in the entrance to 
1 perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theſe Pro- tai; 
= | poſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may have them Wl 
4M ready to apply to all particular cafes: not that if I hay 
; they be equally weighed, they are more clear and e-! 
' vident, than the particular inſtances they are brought 


| to confirm; but that being more familiar to the 
1 | Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
ra l 5 Underſtanding. But this I ſay, is more from our 
WW _ cuſtom of uling them, than the different evidence of 


bb; : 

1 I . 5 
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| 0 12. One thing further, I think, it may not be 


© amiſs to obſerve concerning thoſe general maxims, 
that they do not prove the exiſtence of things with- 
out us: neither of theſe two ſelf-evident principles, 
(viz. what is is, and the ſame thing cannot be, and nat be, 
0 will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what bodies 
do exiſt : for that we are left to our ſenſes, to dif- 
cover to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and 
« ſelf-evident principles, can aſſure us of nothing that 
85 without the mind; they cannot diſcover or 

prove to us the leaſt knowledge of the nature of ſub- 
( ſtances, as they are found and exiſt without us, any 
© farther than grounded on experience.” 

$ 14 So that, if rightly confidered, I think * 
may ſay, that where our ideas, are clear and diſtin, 
there is little or no uſe at all of theſe Maxis, to 
prove the agreement or diſagreement of any of them. 
He that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſehood of 
ſuch Propoſitions, without the help of theſe and the 
like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims 
to do it. He that needs any proof to make him cer- 
tain, and give his aſſent to this Propoſition, that Tab 
are equal lo Two, or that White is not Black, will alſo 
have need of a proof to make him admit that, hat 
ir ir, or, That it is . ole for the fame ng to be 
and not to be. 

d 15. And as theſe Maxims are of 2 uſe, where 
we have clear and diſtin& jdeas; ſo they are of dan- 
gerous uſe, where our ideas are confuſed, and where 
we uſe words that are not annexed to clear and di: 
tint ideas; but to ſuch as are of a looſe and wan 
dering fignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 


ſome- 
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ſometimes for another idea, from which follows Mic. 
take and Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as 
proofs to eſtabliſn Propoſitions wherein the terms and 
for confuſed and uncertain ideas} do by their authority 
confirm and rivet. 


HSIEH IS HESSI4444$4005444044 4, 
CHAP. VIII. 
V trifling Propoſitions. 
HERE are univerſal Propoſitions, which though 
they be certainly true, yet add no light to our 


Underſtanding, bring no increaſe t to our r Knowledge: : 
ſuch are, 1 


$ 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſiti tions. Theſe 
at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction in them: 


for when we affirm the ſame term of itſelf, it ſhows us 


nothing but what we mult certainly know before, whe- 
ther loch a operons be either made by, or Propolcs 
to us. 
$ 3. Secondly, Another r Cork of trifling Propabtion 
is, when a part of the compiex idea is predicated of the 
name of the whole ; a part of the definition of the word 
| detined, as, Lead is a Metal, Man an Animal. T heſe 
carry no information at all, to thoſe who know the 
complex ideas the names Lead, and Man ſtand for: 
indeed to a man that knows the ſignification of the 


word Metal, and not of the word Lead, 1t 1s a ſhorter 


way to explain the ſignification of the word Lead, by 
laying it it is a Metal than by Fapmerkting - the ſimple 
ideas 
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ideas one by one, which make up the complex idea of 
Metal. | | 
{ 4. Alike trifling it is to predicate any one of the 

fimple ideas of a complex one of the name of the while 
complex idea; as, all Gold is fujible ; for fuſibility being 
one of the ſimple ideas that goes tothe making up the 
complex one, the ſound G ſtands for; what can it 
be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that of the name 
Gold, which is comprehended in its received ſignifica- 
tion? What inſtruction can it carry, to tell one that 
which he is ſuppoſed to know before ? for I am ſuppo- 
ſed to know the ſignification of the word another uſes _ 
to me, orelſe he 1s to tel] me. 

| $ 5. The general Propoſitions that are made about 
SubNances, if they are certain, are for the myſt part but 
trifling 5 and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain ; and 
ſuch as we have no Knowledge of their real truth, how 
much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may 
aſſiſt ourJudgments in Gu. Ing. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent 
diſcourſes, that amount yet to nothing. For names of 
ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, having ſettled 
Significations affixed to them, may with great truth be 
joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as 
their Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; and Pro- ; 
poſitions conſiſting of ſuch terms, may with the ſame 
clearneſs be deduced one from another, as thoſe that con- 
vey the moſt real truths ; and all this without any Know- 
ledge of the nature or reality of things exiſting without 
vs. Thus he that has learnt the following words, with 


their ordinary acceptations annexed to them, viz. Subſtance, 
Men Kun Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senjative, Rati- 
onal, 
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onal, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about 
the Soul, without any Knowledge at all of what the 
Soul really is. And of this ſort a man may find an 
infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings and Con- 
cluſions, in books of Metaphy/icks, School- Divinity, 
and ſome part of Natural Philoſophy; and after all, 


know as little of God, Spirits, or n as he did 
before he ſet out. 
$ 6. Thirdly „The worſt ſort of Trifing is is, to 1 


evords looſely and uncertainly, which ſets us yet farther 
from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain to 


by them, orfind in them. That which occaſions this, 
is, that men may find it convenient to ſhelter their ig- 


norance or obſtinacy, under the obſcurity or perplexed- 


neſs of their terms; to which, perhaps, inadvertency 


f ang. ill- cuſtom does in many men much contribute. 

| 9 7. To conclude, barely verbal Propyjh tons way 
be known by theſe following marks : 

95 $8. Fir, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
terms are affirmed one of another, are barely about 

the Signification of Sounds. 


its abſtract name is affirmed of any other term, it can 
ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought to be 
called by that name; or that theſe two names fignify 
. the ſame ile. | 


$ 9g. Secondly, All Propoſitions, hes. a cart ** 
the complex idea, which any term flands for, is  predica- 
lied of that term, are only verbal; and thus all Pro- 
poſitions wherein more comprehenſive terms, called 
Genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate, or leſs compre- 


henſive, called Species, or Individuals, are barely ver- 
5 50 I bal. 


Book IV. 


For ſince no abſtract | 
idea can be the ſame with any other, but itſelf ; when 
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bal. When by theſe two rules we examine the Phi . 
ſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordinarily meet 1 
with, both in and out of books; we ſhall perhaps find, | He 
that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, | 
are purely about the Signification of words, and con- 
tain nothing in them but the uſe and 1 of 
theſe Signs. | 


| 
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CHAP. IX. | 
Of 0: our r Knowledge of Ex Hence: 

. * 


ITHERTO we have only conſidered the E ences 
of things, which, being only al/tra@ ideas, and 
thereby removed in our thoughts from particular Ex- 
iſtence, give us no Knowledge of Exi/fence at all. We 
proceed now to inquire concerning our Knreoledge of | 
the Exiſtence of things, and how we come by it. 
92. I fay then, that we have the Knowledge 
of our own Exiſtence, by Intuition: of the Exiſtence f 
of God, by Demonſiraties | 5 and of other Things, by | 1 
Senſation. | | 
9 3. As. for our own | Bellows, we perceive it ſs 
plainly, that it neither needs, or is capable of any — 
proof. I think, 1 reaſon ; 5 1 feel pleaſure aud pain 5 


: ; 1 * 
1 r —˙ -A 


can any of theſe be more evident to me than my 9 

wn Exiſtence : ? If I doubt of all other things, that * | 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, 3 il 
and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know 1 


1 doubt, 1 have as certain a Perception of the Thing 
R 5 Doubling, 


— — —— “ ”lmwdww Te 


Live Knowledge of our own £xiſtence ; and an internal 
ſation, Reaſoning, or T hinking, we are conſcious to 


not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Certainty. 


eee eee, 


ties our minds are endowed with, he hath not /ef# hin. 
elf without a witneſs, ſince we have Senſe, Perception, 
and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as 
long as we carry ourſelves about us: nor can we jultly 
complain of our ignorance in this great point, ſince he 
bas ſo plentifully provided us with means to diſcover, 


Being, and the great concernment of our Happineſs 
_ diſcovers, yet it requires Thought and Attention; and; 
from ſome part of our intuitive Knowledge; or elſe we 
£5 ſhall be as ignorant of chis as of other Propoſitions whic 


are in themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. Te 


f is, being certain, that there is a God ; and how we ma 
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Doubting, as of that Thought which I call Dont 


Experience then convinces us that we have an it. 
infallible Perception that we are. In every act of Sen. 


ourſelves of our own Being, and in this matter. come 


© H AP. X. 
Oo our K nowledge of the Exi [fence of a God. 


8 1. 
Hoven God has has given us no innate ideas of 
himſelf, yet having furniſhed us with thoſe facul- 


and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the end of our 
But though this be the moſt obvious truth that Reaſon 


the mind muſt apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it; 


ſhow, therefore, that we are capable of knowing, that 


| Os | FO 
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come by this certainty, I think we need go no farther 
than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiſtence. 

{ 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that man l is 


clear perception of his own being: he knows certainly | 


that lia exiſts, and that he is ſomething. 
6 3. In the next place, man knows by an intuitive 
Certainty, that bare nothing can no mere produce any real 


being, than it can be equal to two right Angles, If there- 
fore we know there is ſome real Being, it is an evident 


Demonſtration, that from Eternity there has been ſome- 
thing ; ſince what was not from Eternity, had a be- 


ginning; and what had a beginning, muſt be Hops : 


ced by ſomething elſe. 


94. Next it is evident, hat bat has its being one 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs 


to its being from another too + all the powers it has muſt 


and original of all Power; and fo this Eternal Being 
muſt be alſo the moſt Powerful. 

9 5. Again, man finds in himſelf Perception and 
Knowledge + we are certain then that there is not only 
ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent Being in 


| [knowing Being, or elſe there has been a knowing Being 


Leut any perception, ſhould produce a Knowing Being, 


R 2 ; as 
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be owing to, and received from the ſame ſource. This 
eternal ſource then of all Being muſt be alſo the ſource 


the world. [here was a time, then, when there was no 


rom Eternity. If it be ſaid, there was a time when 
that Eternal Being had no Knowledge; I reply, that 
then it is impoſſible there ſhould have ever been any 
Knowledge. It being as impoſſible that things wholly 
void of Knowledge, and operating blindly, and with- 
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Ing. 


as it is that a Triangle ſhould wake itſelf three Angles, 
bigger than two right. ones. 
9 6. Thus from the conſideration of ourſelves, and 


; what we infallibly find' in our own conſtitutions, our 
reaſon leads us: to the knowledge of this certain and 
evident Truth, that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, 

and Knowing Being, whieb, whether any one walk call 


God, it matters not. The thing is evident, and from 


| this idea, duly conſidered, will be deduced all thoſe 


other Attributes we. ought: to aſcribe to this Eternal Be- 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have 


- a more certain knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, 
than of any thing our ſenſes have not immediately diſ- 


covered to us. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, that we 


more certainly know that there is a God, than that 
there is any thing elſe without ns. When I ſay, we 
know, I. mean, there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply 


our minds. to that, as we do to ſeveral other in 


_ quiries, | 
7. It being then oxavoidable for all rational "FRE 
tures to conclude, that ſomething has exiſted from Eter- 
rity ; let us next ſee what kind of Thing that muſt be. 
There are but two ſorts of Beings in the world, that 
man knows or conceives: IJ, Such as are purely ma- 
terial, without ſenſe or perception, as the clippings: of 
our beards,. and parings of our nails. 2dly, Senſible 
N perceiving Beings; ſuch as we find ourſelves to be. 
| Theſe two ſorts we ſhall hereafter call Copitative. and. 
Incogitative Beings: which to our preſent. F are 


better than material and innalerial. 


$1 8. 
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9 8. If then there muſt be ſomething Eternal, it 


is very obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a 


Copitative Being ; becauſe it is as impoſſible to conceive 


that ever bare Incogitative Matter ſhould produce 1 


thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of it- 
ſelf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of 
matter Eternal, we ſhall find it in itſelf unable to pro- 
duce any thing. Let us ſuppoſe its parts firmly at ret 
together: if there were no other Being in the world, 

mutt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead unactive lump ? 


Is it poſſible to conceive it can add motion to itſelf, or 


produce any thing? Matter then, by its own ſtrength, 

cannot produce i in itſelf ſo much as Motion. The mo- 
tion it has, muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe added 
to Matter by ſome other Being, more powerful than 
Matter. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too, yet 
Matter, Incogitative Matter, and Motion could never 
produce Thought « Knowledge will (till be as far beyond 


the Power of motion and matter to produce, as matter 


is beyond the power of Nothing to produce, Divide : 
matter into as minute parts as you will, vary the figure 


and motion of it as much as you pleaſe, it will operate 
no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable bulk, 


than it did before this diviſion. The minuteſt particles 


of Matter, knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt 
as the greater do, and that is all they can do, ſo that 
if we will ſuppoſe Nothing Eternal, Matter can never 
begin to be. Ht we ſuppoſe bare Malter without mo- 
tion Eternal, Motion can never begin to be. If we 
ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion Eternal, Thought 
can never begin to be: for it is impoſſible to con- 


| eeive, that Matter, either wich or without Motion, 


R 3 | could 
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eould have originally i in + bow itſelf, Senſe, . Per. 
ception, and Knowledge, as. is evident. from hence, 


that then Senſe, Perception,. and: Knowledge, muſt 
be a Property eternally inſeparable from Matter, and 


every particle of it. Since therefore whatſoever 1s the 
firſt eternal being, muſt neceſſarily. be Cogitative: and 
whatſoever is firft of all things, muſt- neceſſarily con- 
tain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the perfection 
that can ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, that 
: the Firſt Eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

95 9. If therefore it be evident that ſomething mor 


; farily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is alſo. as evident 


that that Something muſt neceſſarily be a-cogitative Be. 
ing. For it is as impoſſible that incegitative Matter 
ſhould produce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or 
the negation of all . ſhould produce a 48 858 
5 Being or Matter. 
9 10. This diſcovery of the Fe E . of an 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Know- 
ledge of God. For it will hence follow, that all other 
knowing Beings, that have a beginning, muſt depend 
on him, and have no other ways of Knowledge or ex- 
tent of Power, than what he gives them: and there- 
fore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent 
pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Bodies, whereby 
bis Omniſcience, Power, and Providence will be eltabliſh- 
ed; and from thence all his other attributes neceſ- 
. larily follow, | 


CHAP. 


Ch 


C HAP. XI. 
our Knowledge of the. Exiſtence of other. Things. 5 


951. 


Fa Knowledge of our Being we hive: by. W 
tion: the Exiſtence of a: God, Reaſon clearly 


makes known to us, as has been ſhown: the Aowledge 


of the Exiſtence of any other thing, we can have only ; 
by Senſation; for there being no neceſfary-ConneQion . 
of real Exiſtence with. any idea a man hath in his me- 


mory ; nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of God, 


with the Exiſtence of any particular man; no particu- 
lar man can know the Exi/tence of any other Being, 


but only, when by actually operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf be perceived by him. . The having the 
idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
Exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man 
evidences his being in the world, or the viſions of a 
dream, make thereby a true hiſtory. It is there- 
fore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that 


gives us notice of the Exiſtence of other things, and 


makes us know that ſomething doth. exiit at that time 
without us, which cauſes that idea in us, though perhaps 
we neither know nor conſider how it does it; for it 


takes not from the Certainty of our ſenſes, and the 


ideas we receive by them, that we know not the man- 
ner wherein they are produced. 


Fs 2. This Notice we have by our Senſes of the xs.” 
Bing * OW without us, though it be not altoge-⸗ 


ther 
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ther ſo certain as Intuition and Demonſtration, deſerves 
the name of Knowledge, if we perſuade ourſelves that 
our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the 
Exiſtence of thoſe objects that affect them. But be. 
ſides the aſſurance we have from our Senſes themſelves, 
that they do not err in the information they give of the 
Exiſtence of things without us, we have other concur— 

rent Reaſons. As, | 
9 3. Fitſt, It is plain thoſe pereeptions are N 

in us by exterior Cauſes affecting our ſenſes, becauſe 
: thoſe that want the Organs of any ſenſe never can have 
the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their minds. 
This is too evident to be doubted, and therefore we 
cannot but be aſſured, that they come in by the Organs 
of that Senſe, and no other way. 
984. Secondly, Becauſe we fund /ometimes that « WE Can 
mt avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds: 
when my eyes are ſhut, I can at pleaſure recal to my 


mind the ideas of Light or the Sun, which former Sen- | 


lations had lodged in my memory; but if I turn my 
eyes towards the Su⁰jx, I cannot avoid the ideas which 
the Light or the Sun then produces in me: which ſhows 
a manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas laid up in the 
memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, and we 
cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be 
ſome exterior cauſe, whoſe efficacy I cannot refiſt, that 
produces thoſe jd-4as in my mind, whether I will or no. 

Beſides, there is no body who doth not perceive 
the difference in himſelf, between actually looking 


upon the Sar, and contemplating the dea he has of 


i in bis memory; and therefore he hath certain 
Knowledge, 


fee 
vin 
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Knowledge, that they are not both memory or fancy x 


but that actual Seeing has a cauſe without. | 
' $5. Thirdly, Add to this, that many ideas are pro- 
duced in us with pain, which we afterwards remember 


without the leaſt offence. Thus the pain of Heat or Cold, 


when the idea of it is received in our minds, gives us no: 
diſturbance ; which when felt was very troubleſome 3. 


and we remember the pain of Hunger, Thirſt, Head-- 


Ache, &c. without any pain at all ; which would either 


never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 


ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our 
fancies, without the real Exiſtence of (hangs affecting 
us from abroad. 


9 6. Fourthly, Our ſenſes in many caſes bear wit-- 


neſs to the truth of each others report, concerning the. 55 


Exiſtence of ſenſible things without us: He that doubts 


when he ſees a Fire whether it be real, may, if he pleaſe, 
feel it too; and, by the exquiſite pain, he will be con- 


vinced, that it is not a bare idea or phantom. 


97. If, after all this, any one will be ſo ſceptical. 


as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to queſtion the Exiſtence: 
of all things, or our Knowledge of any thing; let him 


conſider that the Certainty of things exiſting in rerum. 


natura, when we have the teſtimuny of our ſenſes for. 


it, is not only as great as our frame can attain. to, but. 


as our condition needs. For our faculties being not. 
ſuited to the full Extent of Being, nor a clear com- 


prehenſive knowledge of all. things, but to the pre- 


ſervation of us, in whom they are, and accommo-. 


| dated to the uſe of life; they ſerve our purpoſe well 
enough, if they will but. ge us certain notice of. 


thoſe. 
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thoſe things that are convenient or inconvenient to us, 
For he that ſees a Candle burning, and has experiment- 
ed the force of the flame, by putting his finger in it, 
will little doubt, that this is ſomething exilting without 
him, which does him harm and puts him to pain, which 
is aſſurance enough; when no man requires greater cer- 
tainty to govern his actions by, than what is as certain 
as his actions themſelves: ſo that this evidence is as 
great as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our 
' Pleaſure or pain, that is, Happineſs or Miſery, beyond 
which we have no concernment either of Knowing, or 
Being. 5 
6 8. In fine, when our ſenſes do actually convey 
into our Underſtandings any idea, we are aſſured that 
there is ſomething at that time really Exiſting without 


us. But this Knowledge extends only as far as the preſent 


: teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about particular Ob- 
jects, that do then affect them, and no farther. My 
ſeeing a Man a minute ſince, is no certain argument of 
his preſent Exiſtence; * fince there is no neceſſary con- 
nexion of his exiſtence a minute ſince, with his exiit- 
© ence now.“ 


9 9. As when our in are actually employed about 


any Object, we know that it does exiſt; ſo by cur e- 
Mory we may be aſſured, that heretofore things that af- 
fected our ſenſes, have exifled: and thus we have the 
= Knowledg: of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral things; where- 
of our ſenſes having informed us, our memories ſtill re- 
tain the dear: and of this we are paſt all doubt, fo 
long as we remember well. 1 : 

9 10. As to the Exiſtence of ſpirits, our having 
ideas of them, does not make us know, that any duch 
things do exiſt without us; ar that there are any #12 


e i. 


I 02 
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ſpirits ; or any other ſpiritual beings but the Eternal 
God. We have ground from Revelation, and ſeveral 
other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, that there are 


ſuch Creatures : but our ſenſes not being able to diſco- 
ver them, we want the means of knowing their particu- 
lar Exiſtence ; for we can no more know that there are | 


finite ſpirits really exiſting by the idea we have of ſuch | 


beings, than by the ideas any one has of Fairies or 


Centaurs, he can come to know that things anſwering 


thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 
5 11. Hence we may gather, that there are 6050 forts 


of Propoſitions, One concerning the Exiſtence of any 
thing anſwerable to ſuch an idea; as that of an Fle- 
phant, Phenix, Motion, or Angel, viz. Whether ſuch a 


thing does any where exilt ; and this Knowledge is on- 
ly of Particulars, and not to be had of any thing with- 
out us, but only of God, any other wa; than by. our 
ſenſes. | | 

9 12. Another fort of Propoſition i is, wherein is ex- 
preſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our aha 
ideas, and their dependence one on another. And theſe 
may be univerſal and certain: So having the idea of God, 
and my ſelf, of Fear and Obedience, J cannot but be ſure 
that Cod is t be feared and obeyed by me ; and this Pro- 
poſition will be certain concerning Man in general; if I 
have made an a//trad idea of ſuch a ſpecies, whereof I 


am one particular. But ſuch a Propoſition, how certain 


ſoever, proves not to me the Exiſtence of men 1n the 


N world; but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 


they do exiſt: which hand of ſuch general Propo- 


ſitions, 
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ſitions, depends on the agreement or diſagreement dif. 
coverable in thoſe ab/trad ideas. 
g 13. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the con. 
| ſequence of the Exiſtence of things, producing ideas in 
our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, the conſequence 
of the ideas that are in our minds, and producing theſe | 
general Propoſitions, many whereof are called Eterng 
 weritates ; and all of them indeed are ſo, not from being ] 
_ written all, or any of them in the minds, of all men, or 
that they were any of them Propoſitions i in any one's p, 
mind, till he, having got the ab/rad? ideas, joined or ſe. N tak 
parated them by affirmation or negation: but whereſo- it 
ever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, endow- ¶ bea 
ed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch beg 
ideas as we have; we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, . 
when he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of his ledg 
"ideas, know the truth of certain Propoſitions, that will 60 
ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement he will per- N ceed 
ceive in his own ideas. Such Propoſitions being once have 
made about ahſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, they will, have 
whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again, at ther, 
any time paſt, or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, 
always be true. For names being ſuppoſed to ftand 
perpetually for the ſame ideas; and the ſame ideas hav- 
ing immutably the ſame habitudes one to another ; 
Propoſitions concerning any abſtract ideas that are once 
true, muſt needs be eternal Verilies. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of the I mprovement * our K nowledge. 
90 I. 


I being the received opinion amongſt men of let 


ters that maxims are the foundations of all Knowledge, 
and that Sciences are each of them built upon certain 


Præcognila, from whence the Underſtanding was to 
take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct itſelf in 


its inquiries in the matters belonging to that /cience, the 


beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay down in the 
beginning one or more general Propolitions, called 


Principles, as foundations whereon to build the Know- 
ledge, that was to be had of that ſubject. 

$ 2. That which gave occafion to this way of pro- 
ceeding, was, 1 ſuppoſe, the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to 
have in Mathematics, which, of all other ſciences, 


have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence, in 


them. But if we conſider it, we fhall find that the 


great advancement and certainty of real Knowledge 


men arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not owing to the 


influence of theſe Principles, but to the clear, diſtin? 


and compleat ideas their thoughts were employed a- 
bout ; and the relation of Equality and Exceſ5, fo clear 
between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
nowledge ; and by that way to diſcover it in others: 
ind this without the help of thoſe nan. For I 
ſk, Is it not poſſible for a lad to know that his whole 
ody is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of 
| "W-> = this 


2 — — 
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Examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- $ 
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this Axiom, the whole is bigger than the part; nor be M* 0 


aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim ? Let any b. 


one conſider from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which ri 
is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular N 
inſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives ſt. 


life and birth to the other. Theſe general rules are M* nc 
but the comparing our more general and at/tra@ idea, . 
which ideas are made by the mind, and have names op 
- given them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings: on 
but Knowledge began in the mind, and was founded th: 
on Particalars, though afterwards perhaps no notice bel bit 


taken thereof : it being natural for the mind to lay up be: 
_ thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe off mu 


them, which is to diſburden the memory of the cumber. ' the 
ſome load of Particulars. _ 
iS 3. The away 10 improve in Knowledge, is not tofſ' ſon 


| e gi Principles with an Implicit Faith, and without (tha 


ſtead of guiding them into truth; but to get and fix i a. lo 
eur minds, clear and compleat ideas, as far as they are tq com 


be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant names & wit/ 


and thus barely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing it to 
them together, obſerving theic agreement or diſagreement} goo- 


their habitudes and relations, we ſhall get more tr of ti 


and clear Knowledge by the conduct of this one R Secs, 
than by taking up Principles, and thereby Putting ouſ very 


minds into the diſpoſal ok others hinſ 


4. Falſe or doubtful potions, tid upon AM fr inc 
5 unqueſtionable Maxims, keep thoſe in the dark frot ſafel) 
© truth, who build on them Such are uſually t 
« Prejudices imbibed from education, party, reverenct 
4 faſhion, intereſt, Tc This is the mote which eve 


* or 
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© one e ſees in his brother's eye, but never regards the 
beam in his own. To thoſe who are willing to get 
«rid of this great hinderance of Knowledge, tot heſe 


ſtor Prejudice, who dreſſes up falſchood in the like- 


Prejudice may be known. He that is ſtrongly of any 
© opinion, muſt ſuppoſe that his perſuaſion is built vp- 
on good grounds; and that his aſſent is no greater 


chan what the evidence of the truth he holds forces 
e! bim to. Now if, after all his profeſſion, he cannot 
of bear any oppoſition to his opinion, it he cannot 10 


much as give a patient hearing to the arguments on 


. the other fide, he plainly confeſſes that it is Prejudice 


governs him; and it is not the evidence of truth, hut 
tal ſome lazy anticipation; ſome beloved e 


ut that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed in *. 

W Sr - that would acquit himſelf in this caſe as 
i lover of truth, muſt do two things that are not very 
td common nor very eaſy: Firſt, He muſt not be im love 
es & with any opinion, or wiſh it to be true, until he knows 
ing te be jo; For nothing that is falſe can deſerve our 
entf good withes, nor a defire that it ſhould have the force 
ruf of truth; and yet nothing is more frequent than this, 
ale Secondly, He muſt do that which he will find himſelf 


ouff very averſe to, as judging the thing unneceſſary, or 


himſelf incapable of doing it. He muſt try whether his 


principles be certainiy true or rot, and how far he may 


0 ſafely rely * them. T he INNER 1 here * of, 


3 Locke s Conduct of the Und erſtand' ing, & 10. 
SIC | 


© who would ſhake off this oreat and dangerous impo⸗- 


neſs of truth, I ſhall offer this one mark whereby 


$2 | | $538; 
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© is not any natural defect that makes men incapable of 


NF examining their principles. To- ſuch, rules of con- 
* dufting their underſtandings are uſeleſs, and that is 


© the caſe of very few. The great number is of theſe 


« whom. the. ill habit of never exerting their thoughts 


has diſabled: the powers of their minds are ſtarved 
« by diſuſe, and have loſt that ſtrength which nature 
« fitted them to receive from exerciſe. In theſe two 
things, v/2. an equal indifferency for all truth ; T mean 
* the receiving it in the love of it as truth; and in the 


examination of our principles, and not receiving any for 
 * ſuch, till we are fully convinced of their ſolidity, 
truth and certainty, conilts that freedom: of the un- 


«. derſtanding, which. is, neceflary to a rational. crea- 
ture; and without which 1t. is Conceit, Fancy, any 
« thing rather than an Underſtanding. And theſe two 
articles ought to be particularly inculcated in educa- 
tion; the buſineſs whereof, in reſpe& of knowledge, 
is not to perfect a learner in all or any one of the 
Sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, that. diſ- 
« polition, and theſe habits, that may enable him to at- 
tain any part of knowledge he ſhall apply himſelf to, 
« or ſtand in need, of in the future courſe of his life *.” 


* 


9 6. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as Rea- 
hn adviſes, adapt gur methods of Inquiry to the nature of 


the ideas we examine, and the truth we ſearch after. 
General and certain Truths, are only founded in the ha- 


| bitudes and relations of ab/trad ideas. Therefore a ſa- 


gacious. methodical application of our thoughts for the 


Ss Locke”: conduct of the Underſtanding, $ 11 and 12 


finding 


ng 
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finding out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover 


all that can with Truth and Certainty be put into ge- 


neral Propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed 


in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the Mathe- 


naticians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, - 
by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of Reaſon- 
ings, proceed to the difcovery and demonttration of 
Truths, that appear at firſt fight beyond human capaci- 
ty. This I think I may fay, that if other ideas, that 


are real as well as 29mina! Eſſences of their ſpecies, were 
purfued in the way familiar to Mathematiciaus, they 
would carry our thoughts farther and with greater 


Evidence and Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to 


imagine. This gave me the confidence to advance that 


Conjecture, which I ſuggeſt, Chapter the Third, viz. 


that Morality is capable of Demenſtratien, as well as 


Mathematics: for moral ideas being real Effences, that 
have a diſcoverable Connection and Agreement one with 
another, ſo far as we can find their Habitudes and Re- 


lations, {ſo far we ſhall be e of real and generna ' 


Trust! J's 


$ 9. In our abe kitos of Sub/7ances, we are to 


proceed after a quite different method: the bare Con- 


templation of their ab/ra@ idea; (which are but nominal - 


Eſſences) will carry us but a very little way, in the 
ſearch of Truth and Certainty. Here Experience muſt 
teach vs what Reaſon cannot :; and it is by trying alone, 
that we can certainly know, what other Quaitties 
coexiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; (for inſtance) 
Whether that Yellow lead ; [ufile Body, I call Gold, be 
nallaable, or no; which Experience (however it prove 


in that particular body we examine) makes u us not cer - 
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tin: that it is ſo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible 
Bodies, but that which we have tried; becauſe it is no 
conſequence one way or the other from our complex 
idea the neceſſity or inconſiſteney of Malleability, has 
no viſible Connection with the combination of that C. 
lour, Weight and Fuſibility in any body. What I have 
here ſaid: of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to 
eonſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight 


and Fuſibility, will hold true, if other Qualities be ad- 
ded to it. Our reaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry 
us but a little way in the certain Diſcovery of the other 


| Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Matter wherein all thoſe 


are to be found. As far as our Experience reaches, we 
may have certain knowledge and no farther. 

9 8.. I deny not, but a man accuſtomed. to rational 
and regular Experiments, ſhall be able to ſee farther in- 


to the nature of Bodies, and their unknown Properties, 
than one that is a ſtranger. to them. But this is but 


Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. 


This makes me ſuſpect that Natural Philoſophy is not 


capable of being made a ſcience : from Experiments and 
hiſtorical. Obſervations we. may draw Advantages of 
Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of Con- 
veniences for this Life : but beyond this, I fear, our 
Talents reach not; nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able 


to advance. | 
99. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that 


ſince our faculties are not fitted to penetrate the real 


Eſſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to diſcover. to us 
the Being of a God, and the Knowledge of ourſelves ; 
enough to give us a clear Diſcovery of « our Duty, and 


you 
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great Concernment; it will become us, as raciacal 


Creatures, to- employ our Faculties about what they 
are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction of Na- 
ture, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it 
is rational to conclude, that our proper Employment 


lies in thoſe Inquiries, and that ſort of Knowledge, 


vhich is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it our greateſt intereſt, that is, %e condition of 


our eternal State : and therefore it is, I think, that 
morality is the proper ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in 
general, (who are both concerned and fitted to ſearch 
out their Summum Bonum), as ſeveral {ris converſant 
about. the ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot and pri- 


vate talent of particular men, for the common uſe of 


human _ and their own N Subüſtence i in this 
World. 


ie. The aways to a our K nowledge, as far as 
we are capable, ſeem to me to be hee two: the Firſt, 
is to get and ſettle in our minds, as far as we can, 
clear, diſtinct and conſtant ideas of thoſe things we 
would. confider and know. For it being evident that 


our Knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; where they. 
are either imperfect, confuſed,, or obſcure, we cannot 
expect to have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledge. 
'The other is the art of finding out the intermediate 
ideas, which may ſhow us the agreement or Repug- 


nancy of other ideas, which cannot. be immediately 
e 


$1 That theſe tauo (and not the relying on 


 maxims, drawing conſequences from ſome 


gene- 


ra] Propoſitions) are the right method of improving 
our r Knowledge, in the ideas of other modes, beſides 


4 thoſe 
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thoſe of Quantity, the Conſideration of mathematical 
Knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where, Fir/t, we 
ſhall find that he that has not clear and perfect ideas of 
thoſe Angles or Figures, of which he defires to know any 
thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any Knowledge 
about them. Suppoſe a man not to have an exact zdea of 
a right Angle, Scalenum, or Trafexium, and it is clear, 
that he will in vain.ſeck any Demonſtration about them, 


And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of 


7/1465 or principles, that has led the maſters of this 
Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they have made, 
Let a man of good parts know all the waxins of Ma- 
thematics ever fo well, .and contemplate their Extent 
and Conſequences as much as be pleaſes, he will by their 
aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know, that the 
iquare of the Hypotenuſe, in a right angled Triangle, is 


| equal to the ſquares of the tao other ſides. This, and other 


mathematical Truths, have been diſcovered by . the 
Thoughts otherwiſe applied. The mind had other 
objects, other views before it, far different from thoſe 
maxims which men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their method, who firſt 


made theſe Demonltrations, can never ſulſicienily admite, 
| eee ᷣᷣ eee 
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Some further C een concerning Knowledge. . 


5 '$ 1. 
: O Knowledge, as is in other things, 601 in this, has 
5 a great Conformity with our /, that it is nci- 

ther wholly necefjary, nor wholly voluntary. 
e. 5 have 
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Men ther 
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have ſenſes cannot chuſe but receive ſome id-as by them; 


213 


and if they have memory, they cannot but retain ſome 


of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, 
cannot but perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


ſome of them, one with another. As he that has Eyes, 


if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome 


Objects, and perceive a difference in them; yet he may 


chuſe whether he will turn his eyes towards an object, 


curiouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accurately all that is 


vifible in it. But what he does ſee, he cannot ſee 


otherwiſe than he does: it depends not on his 


Mill, to ſee that Black which appears Yellow. Juſt 
thus it is with our Underſtanding : all that is voluntary 


in our Knowledge, is the employing or withholding any 
of our Facultier from this or that ſort of: 0bjeds ; anda. 


more or leſs accurate Survey of them: but they being 


employed, our Will hath no power to determine the Knows 


ledge of the mind, one way or other. That is done only. 


by the Obyjeds e as far as — 9 7 are clearly diſ- 
covered, 

6 2. Thus — that hae got the ideas of embers, 
and hath taken the pains to compare One, Taro and 


Three, to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they are 


equal, He alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, 
but weak and frail Being, made by, and depending 


on another, who is Eternal, Omnipotent, perfectly wiſe 
and good, will as certainly know, that man is to ho- 
nour, fear, and obey God, as that the Sun ſhines when 


he ſees it. But yet theſe Truths, being ever ſo cer- 


tain, ever ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either or 


both of them, Who wilt not take the pains to em- 
ud 
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| ploy "OY Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about 


them. 
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ä 8 „ | 
HE | Underflanding Faculties being given to man, 


not barely for Speculation, but alſo for the 


Conduct of his Life; a man would be at a great loſs 
if he had nothing to direct him but what has the Cer- 
tainty of true Knowledge. He that will not eat till he 


has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; nor /ir, 
till he is infallibly aſſured of ſucceſs in his buſineſs, will 


have little elſe to do but fit frill and periſh... 5 
F 2. Therefore as God hath ſet ſome things in broad 


Day-light ; as he has given us ſome certain Knowledge, 


though limited to a few things, in compariſon, (pro- 
bably as a taſte of what intelledtual creatures are capa- 
ble of, to excite in us a deſire and endeavour after. a 
better State), ſo in the greateſt part of our Concern- 
ment, he has afforded us only the, Tw/lzoht, as 1 may 


ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable to that ſtate of Medio- 


_ erity and Provatione! 9 he has been pleaſed to place us 
£2 in here. 


'F ©." The Faculty which Ged has given man to 
enlighten him, next to certain Knowle. ge, is Fudg- 
ment, whereby the mind takes its idea to agree or 
agree, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence 


in the Proofs. "THe: mind | INTO this Judgment, 


lome- 
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ſometimes out of Neceſſity, where demonſtrative Proofs, 
and certain Knowledge are not to be had; and ſome- 
times out of Lazineſs, Unſkilfulneſs, or Haſte, even 
where they are to be had. | 
9 4. This Faculty of the Mind when it is exereiſed 


immediately about things, is called Judgment; when 
about truths delivered in words, is moſt commonly cal- 


led Aſent, or Diſſent. Thus the mind has two Faculties 


converſant about Truth and Falſehood : , X79 wedge, 


whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly ſa- 
tisſied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any zdeas. 


240%, Judgment, which is the putting ideas together, or 
ſeparating them from one another in the mind, when 
their certain Agreement or nn is not per- 
ceived, but preſumed to be ſo. And if it ſo unites or 


ſeparates them, as in reality things are, it is right 
1 


rte 55 


* H A P. XV. 
Of Probability. 
CE 1. | 
RonaniLiTY is nothing but the appearance of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two ideas, by the 
Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not con- 
ſtant and immutable ; or is not perceived to be fo ; but 
is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough 
to induce the mind to judge the Propoſition to be true 
or falſe, rather than the contrary. 


$ 2. Of Probability there are degrees Fram: the 
reighbourhood of Certainty and Demonſtration, quite 


down 
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down to [probability and Unlikelineſs, even to the con- 
fines of poſſibility : and alſo degrees of Aſent from 

certain Knowledge and what is next it, full Aſſurance 
and Confidence, quite down to N e Diftruft, 
and Diſtelief. ED 
$ 3. That Propoſition then is orobakle, for which 
there are arguments or proofs to make it paſs, or be re- 
ceived for true. The Entertainment the mind gives to p 
this ſort of Propoſitions, is called Belzef, Afjent, or Opi- 
nion. Probability then being to ſupply the defect of our , 
Knowledge, is always converſant about Propoſitions, 
whereof we have no Certainty, but only ſome [nduce- R 
_ ments to receive them for true. | 
2 4 us The Grounds of it are in | ſhort Uh two fol- ; 

lowing : F 
Firſt, The 1 of any thing with our own 

Knowledge, Experience, or Obſervation. 

Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their {1 

Obſervation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, In 

is to be conſidered; 1/7, The number; 2dly, The Inte- 


grity; 3dly, The Skill of the Witneſſes; 4thly, The - 
Deſign of the Author, if it be a Teftimony cited out b 


of a Book; 5h, The Conſiſtency of the Parts and "a 

Circumſtances of the Relation; . rake 2 Teſti- 

monies. 10 

9 5. The . befs re it rationally afſents or i ents tol 

any probable Propoſition, ought to examine all the grounds 

of Probability, and ſee how they make, more or leſs, for 

on againſt it; and, upon a due balancing of the whole, 

| reject or receive it, with a more or leſs firm Aſent, ac- the 
_ cording to the Preponderancy of the ere Ground! 

of Fe, on one lde or r the other, ; 
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CHAP, XVI. 
F the Degrees of Ani. 


$1: 
HE Grounds of Probability laid down i in the fore- 


going Chapter, as they are the foundations on 


abich our 4ſent is built, ſo are they alſo the mea- 
ſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are (or ought) to be 


regulated. Only we are to take notice, that no 
grounds of Probability operate any farther on the 
mind, which ſearches after 'Truth, and endeaveurs to 
judge right, than they appear; at leaſt in the firſt 


Judgment, or Search, that the mind makes. It is in- 


| deed in many caſes impoſſible, and in molt very hard, 
even for thoſe who have admirable memories, to retain _ 
all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that fide of the queſtion. It ſuffices 
that they have once, with care and fairneſs, ſifted the 
matter as far as they could; and having once found on 
which ſide the Probability appeared to them, they lay 


up the Concluſion in their memories, as a Truth they 


have diſcovered ; and for the future remain ſatisfied _ 
with the Teſtimony of their memories, that this is the 
Opinion, that, by the Proofs they have once ſeen of it, 
deſerves ſuch a Degree of their 4/-nt as they afford it. 


$ 2. It is unavoidable then that the memory be re- 
lied on in this caſe, and that mer be perſuaded of fe 


veral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not actually in 


their thenghtte, nay, which perhaps they are not able 


T Avally Tf 


| 
| 
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actually to recal: Without this the greateſt part of 
men muſt be either Scepzics, or change every moment, 
when any one offers them arguments, which, for want 
of memory, they are not preſently able to anſwer. 

$ 3. It muſt be owned than men's fiicking to paſt 
| Fudgments, is often the cauſe of great Ol/tinacy in 

Error and Miſtake. But the fault is not, that they 
rely on their memories for what they have before well 
judged, but becauſe they judged before they had 
well examined. Who almoſt is there that hath the 
| Leiſure, Patience and Means to collect together, all 
the Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, 
ſo as ſafely to conclude that he has a clear and full 
view, and that there is no more to be alledged for 
his better information? And yet we are forced to de- 
termine ourſelves on one fide or.other ; The conduct 
of our Lives, and the management of our great Con- 

cerns, will not bear Delay. For thoſe depend for the 
| moſt part on the determination of our Judgment iu 

Points wherein we are not capable of certain Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is Wee for us to embrace one 

ſide or the other. | 
§ 4. The Propofitions we receive upon inducement; 
of Probability, are of tavg forts * Firſt, Concerning 
ſome particular Exiſtence, or matter of Tac, which 

: falling under Obſervation, is capable of human Teſti 
miny. Secondly, Concerning things, which, being beyond 
he diſcovery of our r Senſer, are not 3 of human 
Teſtimony. 5 
N Conceruing the firſt of theſe, - viz. Particulu 
matter sf fact, 

Firh, 


— 


Firht, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the : 


conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves and others in the like 
caſe, comes atteited with the concurrent Reports of all 
that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as 
firmly upon it, as if it were certain Knowledge. Thus, 
if all Zngli/hmen who have occaſion to mention it, 


ſhould report, that it Huge in England laſt Winter, or 
the like, I think a man would as little ve. of it, as 


that Seven. and Four are Eleven. 


The fr/? and higheft Degree of Probability then | is, 


when the general conſent of all men, in all ages, as far 
as can be known, concurs with a man's own conſtant 
Experience in the like caſes, to confirm the truth of 


any particular matter of Fact, atteſted by fair Wit 
neſſes : Such are the ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties 
of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and 


Efects in the ordinary courſe of Nature this we call 
an Argument from the nature of things themſelves, 
For what we and others always obſerve to be after the 
ſame manner, we conclude, with Reaſon, to be the 
effects of ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come 
not within the reach of our Knowledge. As that Fire 
warmed a man, or made Lead fluid; that Iron ſunk i in 


water, ſwam in quick- ſilver. A relation affirming any 


ſuch thing to have been, or a predication that it will 
happen again in the ſame manner, is received without 
doubt or heſitation: And our Belief thus e 
riſes to A; {ſurance. | | 8 


9 6. Secondly, The next degree of - Probability, 15 


when, by my own Experience, and the agreement or 
all others that mention it, a thing 18 found to be for 
the malt part ſo; and that the particular inflance of | 

T2 . . 
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it is atteſted by many and undoubted witneſer. Thus 
Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of men in all ages, 
and my own Experience confirming it, that moſt men 
prefer their own private Advantage to the public. If 
all Hiſtorians that writ of Tiberius, ſay, that he did ſo, 
it is extremely probable: And, in this caſe, our A/ent 
riſes to a degree which we may call Confidence. = 
. Thirdly, In matters happening indifferently, as 
that a Bird ſhould fly this or that way: When any 
particular matter of Fact comes atteſted by the con- 
current "Teſtimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our 
Aent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is in tal 
ſuch a city as Rome; that about One thouſand and 
ſeven hundred years ago, there lived ſuch a man in it as 
Naulius Ceſar, &c. A. man can as little doubt of this, 
| and the like, as he does of the Being and Actions of his 
own Acquaintance, whereof he himſelf is a witneſs. 

9 8. Probability, on theſe grounds, carries ſo much 
Evidence with it, that it leaves as little liberty to be- 
lieve or diſbelieve, as Demonſtration does, whether 


we will know or be ignorant. But the Difficulty is, 


when Teſtimonies contradict common Experience, 
and the Reports of Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary 
courſe of Nature, or with one another. Here dili- 
gence, attention and exactneſs is required to form a 
right Judgment, and to proportion the Aſent to the 
Evidence and Probability of the thing, which riſes and 
falls, according as the two foundations of Credibility 
flavour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſuch 
varicty of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Re- 


ports, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, &c. of Report. 


ers, that it is impoſſible to reduce to preciſe rules 


the 
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the various degrees wherein men give their A/ent. 


er, or leſs degree, to preponderate on either ſide, ſo 
they are fitted to produce in the mind, ſuch different - 


Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Diſbelig, &c. f 
$ 9.-* I think it may not be amiſs to take notice of 
c a rule obſerves i in the law of England, which is, that . 


yet the copy of a copy ever fo well atteſted, and by 
ever ſo credible witneſſes, will not be admitted as a 


wn © in the deciſions of right and wrong, carries this ob- 
As «ſervation along with it,“ viz. That any Teſtimony, 
18 


the farther off it is removed from the original truth, the 
leſs force it has: And in tradiizonal truths, each remove 


ch conkers the > force of the Proof. There is a Rule quite 


w Opinions to gain force by growing. older. Upon this 
10% . ground, Propoſitions ex idently falſe or doubtful in their | 
e, 


ürſt beginning, come by an inverted Raule of Probability, 
do paſs for authentic Truchs; and thoſe which deſerved 


li. little Credit from the mouths of their firſt Relators, . 


are thought to grow * venerable by Age, and Are urged 
he as undeniable. 
nd | $ 10. But certain 5 is, that ng Probability can Ee, 


11 ie above its Ayſi Crigiual. What has no other evi- 


ich dence than the ſingle ” eftimony of one Witneſs, muſt. 
rt. wards cited by Hundreds of others; and is ſo far 


. 85 . 


This in general may be ſaid, that as the Pro, upon 
due Examination, ſhall to any one appear in a great- 


Entertainments, as are called Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, 


though the atteſted copy of a record be good proof, 


proof in judicature. This practice, if it be allowable 


contrary to this, advanced by ſome men, who look on 


Rand or fall by His any Teſtimony, though aſter- 


dom receiving auy ſtrength thereby, that it becomes N 


ö 
1 
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the weaker. Becauſe Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadverteney, 
Miſtake of his Meaning, and a thouſand odd Reaſons 
which capricious mens minds are acted by, may make 
one man quote another's words or meaning wrong, 
This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed. upon 
flight grounds, can never after come to be more valid 
in future ages by being often repeated. 
9dr. The ſecond fort of Probability, is concerning 
things not falling under the reach of our ſenſes, and there- 
fore not capable of Teſtimony +. And ſuch are, 
6 12. Firſt, The Exiſtence, Nature and Opera- 

tions of Hnite immaterial Beings without us, as Spirits, 
Angels, &c. or the Exiſtence: of material Beings, ſuch 
as, for their ſmallneſs or remoteneſs, our Senſes cannot 
take notice of: A's whether there be any Plants, Anui- 
malt, &c. in the Planets, and other manſions of the valt 
Univerſe. e 

ig. Secondly, en the manner & Ope- 
_ rations in molt parts of the works of Nature; where- 
in, though we ſee the ſenſible Effect, yet their Cauſes 
are unknown, and” we perceive not the ways and man- 
ner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are ge- 
nerated, nouriſhed, and move: the Loadſtone draws Tron, 
&c. but the caufes that operate, and the manner they 
are produced i in, we can only gueſs, and probably con- 
jecture. In theſe matters Anualagy is the only help we 
have; and it is from that alone we draw all our grounds 
of Probability. Thus, obſerving that the bare rubbing 
of two Bodies violently upon one another produces 
Heat, and very often Fire; 5 we have reaſon to think 
that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts, in a certain 


violent . of the imperceptible minute parts of 
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the burning Matter. This ſort of Probability, which is 
the beſt conduct of rational Experiments, and the riſe 
of Hypotheſes, has alſo its uſe and influence. And a 
wary reaſoning from Analogy leads us often into the 
diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Dedutions, which 1 
otherwiſe lie concealed. 85 
$ 14. Though the common experience, and the or- 
dinary courſe of things, have a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refuſe credit to 
any thing propoſed to their belief; yet there is one 
caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens not the 
Aſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch 
ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to ends aimed at by 
him, who has the power to change the courſe of Nature ; 
there, under ſuch circumſtances, they may be the fitter 
to procure belief, by how much the more they are be- 
yond, or contrary to, ordinary obſervation. This is the 
proper caſe of miracles, which, well atteſted, do not 


only find credit themlelyes,. but give it alſo to other 
truths. 


$ 1 5. There are Progoftions that challenge the 
higheſt degree of our Aſent upon bare Teſtimony, 
whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with com- 
mon Experience, and the ordinary courſe of things or 
: The reaſon whereof is, becauſe. the Teſtimony 1 is of 
100 an one, as cannot deceive nor be deceived; and 


that is God himſelf. This carries with it Certainty be- 


yond Doubt, Evidence. beyond Exception. This is 


called by a peculiar name, Revelation, and our aſſent 


to it, Faith; which has as much certainty in it, as 
our Knowledge itſelf: and we may as well doubt 
of our own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation 


from God be true. Bo that Faith is a ſettled and ſure 


Principle 


4 
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Principle of Aſeut and Aurance, and leaves no Man- 
ner of Room for Doubt or Heſitation; only we muſt 
be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that we un- 
derſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all 
the extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the error of 


wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in 


| what 1 18 not divine Revelation... 


SHHIPHISSLSEIIISISSSLESEES SO EIISSES 8 
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of R caſon. . 


. 


|  fieations.. Sometimes 1t 18 taken for true and clear 
| Principles : Sometimes for cl-ar and fair Dedudtions from 
_ thoſe Principles: Sometimes for the Cauſe, and parti- 
cularly for the „nua Cauſe; but the Conſideration I 
| ſhall have of it here, is, as it ſtands for a Faculiy, 
whereby Marr is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts ; 
and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
1 Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the enlargement 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For 
it hath to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 
neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Fa- 


cCulties; and, indeed, contains raue of them, viz. Fir/t, 


Sagacity, whereby it finds intermediate ideas. Se- 
condly, Illation, whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes of 
them, as to diſcover what connection there is in each 


link of the Chain, whereby the extremes are held to- 


_ gether, | 


"HE word Ae in Evglt iſh; has di ferent W 
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gether, and thereby, as it were, to draw into view the 


Truth ſought for; which is that we call //l:ti-n or In- 


ference ; and conſiſts in nothing, but the Perception of 
the Connection there is between the ideas, in each ſtep 


of the Deduction, whereby the mind comes to ſee, 
either the certain agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at 
Knowledge : Or their probable Connection, on which 
it gives or with- holds its A//ert, as in Opinisn. 

ſ 3. Senſe and Intuition reach but a little way: 
The greateit part of our Knowledge depends upon 
Deductions and intermediate zdeas. In thoſe caſes 
where we muſt take Propoſitions for true, without being 
certain of their being ſo, we have need to find out, ex- 
amine and compare the grounds of their Probability: 
In both caſes, the faculty which finds ont the means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the 
one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call 
Reaſon. So that in reaſon we may confider theſe /our 
Degrees; 1//, The diſcovering and finding out of 
Proofs. 24%, The regular and methodical Diſpoſition 
of them; and laying them in ſuch order, as their con- 
nection may be plainly perceived. gdly, The percei- 
ving their connection. 4th, The — a right con- 
eluſion. 


ſ. 4. There is one e thing more which 1 mal defire 


to be conſidered concer ning Reaſon, and that is, whe- 


ther Sy/logi/m, as is generally thought, be the proper | 


inſtrument of it; and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing 


this faculty. The Cauſes I have to doubt of it, are | 
ele, 15 
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Fi 5. Firft, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but 
in one only of the forementioned parts of it, and that 
is to ſhow the Connectien of the Proofs of any one In- 
ſtance, and no more: But in this it is of no great uſe, 


ſince the mind can perceive ſuch Connection, where it 


really is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps, better without it. We 
may obſerve that there are many men that reaſon ex- 


ceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to make 


a Syllogi/m : And I believe ſcarce any one makes yl. 
logiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed, ſometimes 


they may ſerve to diſcover a fallacy, hid in a rhetorical | 


Flouriſh; or by {tripping an abſurdity of the cover of 
Wit and good Language, ſhow it in its naked Defor- 
mity. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe 
Diſcourſe it ſhows, by the artificial form it is put into, 


only to thoſe who have thoroughly ftudied Mode and 


Figure, and have ſo examined the many ways, that 


| three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which 
not, and upon what grounds it is that they do ſo. But 


they who have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are 


not ſure by virtue of Syllogiſiu that the Concluſion cer- 


tainly follows from the Premiſes. The mind is not 

taught to reaſon by theſe-R:/es ; it has a native faculty 
to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its ideas, 
and can range them rights without any ſuch perplexing 
Repetitions. | 


„ 5. And: to ſhow the weakneſs 4 an argument, : 
| there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous. 


idear, which, blended and confounded with thoſe on 


which: the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhow a Con- 


nection where there 1 18 none, or at leaſt do hinder the 


| Diſcovery: 
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Diſcovery of the want of it - and then to lay the na- 
ked ideas on which the force of the Argumentation de- 
pends in their due order; in which potition the mind 


taking a view of them, ſees what Connection they have, 


and ſo is able to judge of the W without ay 
need of Syllogiſm at all. 

s 7. Secondly, Becauſe $yllogifms are not leſs liable 
to fallacies than the plainer ways of Argumentation : 
And for this I appeal to common Obſervation, which 

has always found theſe artificial methods of Reaſoning 
more adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
_ inftru and inform the Underſtanding. And if it be 
certain that Fallacy can be couched in Syllogiſms, as 
it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſomething elle, and not 


| Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. But if men ſkilled - 


in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 
Reaſon, in the Diſcovery of Truth, I, think they ought 
to make uſe of them. All that Fan at is, that they 
ſhould not aſeribe more to theſe Forms than belongs to 
them; and think that men have no uſe, or not ſo full 
a uſe, of their reaſoning faculty without them. 
9 8. But however it be in Knowledge, 1 think it 
is of far leſs or no uſe at all in Probadilities For the 
Aſent there being to be determined by the Prepon— 
derancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs on 
both fides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind in 
that, as Syllygiſm; which running away with one 
_ aſſumed Probability, purſues that till it has led the 
mind quite out of fight of the thing under confidera- 
tion. | 
$ 9. But let it als us (as RY may be ſaid) „% 
convincing. men of their errors or miſtakes 5 yet ſtiil it 


fails i 
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fails our reaſon in that part, which, if not its higheſt 
perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk ; and that 
which we molt need its help in, and that is, The Hinding 
| out of Progſt, and mating new Diſcoveries. This way 
of Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the art of 
| marſhalling and ranging the old ones we have already, 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove Hllogi- 
' cally; ſo that Sy/lsgi/ſm comes after Knowledge; and 
then a man has little or no need of it. But it is chiefly 
by the finding out thoſe ideas that ſhow the Connection 
of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of Knowledge is inereaſ- 
ed; and that uſeful arts and ſciences are advanced. 
9 10. It is fit, before I leave this ſubject, to take 
notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the rules of Syllo- 
« giſm, viz. That no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right 


ES 


and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general 
85 propoſition in it; as if we could not reaſon about 
7 * particulars Whereas, in truth, the immediate ob- 
« je&t of all our reaſoning is nothing but particulars, 
very man's reaſoning is only about the ideas exiſting 
© in his own mind, which are truly every one of them 
particular exiſtences ; and our reaforing about other 
„things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe our pr 
5 ticular ideas.” 
911. Reaſon, though of a very large extent, fails 
us in ſeveral Inſtances: As, 1/f, Where our ideas fail. 
240%, It is often at a loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, 
Confuſion, or Inperſection of the ideas it is employed a- 
bout. Thus having no perfect idea of the leaſt Ex- 
tenſion of matter, nor of [nfinity, we ,avre at a loſs 
about the diviſibility of Matter. zahl, Our Reaſon 
is often at a Rand, becauſe it perceives not theſe ideas 
: 2 | a | which 


— — 
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uhich DT ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any two other ideas. 4thly, Our 
Reaſon is often engaged in abſurdities and difficulties, 
by proceeding upon falſe Principles, which, being followed, 
lead men into ContradiQions to themſelves, and Incon- 
iſtency in their own Thoughts. 5thly, Dubious words, 
and uncertain ſigns, often puzzle mens _ and bring 
them to a Nonplus. 
12. Though the Yedncing -« one Propelition from 
another be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it 
is uſually employed about: Vet the principal act of 
| Ratiocination is the finding the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas one with another, by the interven- 
tion of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes 
to be of the ſame length, which cauld not. be brought | 
together to meaſure their Equality by Juxta poſition. 
| Words have their conſequences as the ſigns of ſuch 


| ideas « And things agree, or diſagree, as really they 
are; ; but we obſerve it only by our ideas. 


6 13. In Reaſoning men = way uſe four ſorts of 
Arguments. 
| 'The Firſt, is to allege the Opinions of men, bal. 
parts, learning, emineney, power, or ſome other cauſe, 
has gained a name, and ſettled their Reputation in the 
common eſteem with ſome kind of Authority. This 
may be called Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 
y 14. Secondly, Another way is, to require the Ad- 
derſary to admit what they allege as a Proof, or to aſ- 
gn a better. This I call Argumentum ad Ignoran- 


1 8 a 
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So 5. A Third way, is to preſs a man with conſe. 


quences drawn from his own Principles or Conceſſions, 
This is already known under the name of e 
ad hominem. 
9 16. Fourthly The uſing of Proofs drawn from any 
of the foundations of Knowledge or Probability. This 
I call Argumentum ad Fudicium. This alone, of all the 


four, brings true Inſtructlon with it, and advances us in 


our way to Knowledge. For, 1/}, It argues not ano- 
ther man's Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of re- 
ſpect, or any other conſideration but that of Conviction, 
will not contradict him. 240%, It proves not another 
man to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take 
the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 3, 
Nor does it follow, that another man is in the right 
way, becauſe he has ſhown me that I am in the wrong. 
This may diſpoſe me perhaps for the reception of truth, 


put helps me not to it; that muſt come from Prof and Þ 
Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of | 


Things themſelves ; not from my e Ig- 
norance, or Error. 


9 17. By what has been laid of Raf, we may be 
able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, N 
Into thoſe that are according to, above, and contrary te 


| Reaſon. 172.5 According ts Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſi- 


tions, whoſe truth we can diſcover, by examining i 
and tracing thoſe ideas we have from Senſation and 4 
Reflection, and by natural deduction find to be true 
or probable. 2dly, Above Reaſon, are ſuch Propoli-þ 


tions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Rea. 


. fon derive from thoſe Principles. 3dly, Contrary , 


Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions as are inconſiſtent with, 
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or irreconcileable to, our clear and diſtinct ideas. Thus 
the Exiſtence of one God, is according to Reaſon : The 
Exiſtence of more than one God, contrary to Reaſon : The 
Reſurrection of the Body after death, above Reaſon. 


Above Reafen, may be alſo taken in a double ſenſe, viz. 


Above Probability, or, above Certainty. In that large 
ſenſe alſo, dee to e is, [ ſuppoſe, ſometimes 


taken. 


918. There is another ule of the word Reaſon, 


| wherein it is 9ppoſed to Faith; which, though avtho> 


| ſent of the mind; which if it be regulated as is our du- 


riſed by common uſe, yet is it in itfelf a very improper 
way of ſpeaking : For Faith is nothing but a firm / 


ty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good 


o * 1 5 
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Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that be- 

lieves without having any Reaſon for Believing, may be 
in love with his own fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth 
as he ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, 
who wools: have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he 
has given him, to keep him out of Miſtake and Error. 
But fince Reaſon and Faith are by ſome men oppoſed, 
we will ſo conſider them i in the owing Chapter. 


SOSSSISSSESSSSSSSTSSESSSSSSSSSHISSS Sf 
CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Faith and Reaſon and their aiſtinet Provinces. 
Ft. 


l as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take 
to be the diſcovery of the Certainty or Pro- 


ö | iy of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths which the 
b . - Et mind 
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mind arrives at by deductions made from ſuch ideas, 
which it has got by the uſe of its natural faculties, Vi2, 
by Senſation or. Reflection. | 

Faith, on the other fide, is the aſſent 1 to any Propo- 
ſit ion, upon the credit of the propoſer, as coming im- 
mediately from GC; which we call Revelation : con- 
cerning which we muſt obſerve, 

9 2. Firſt, That no man inſpired by God, can by 
any Revelation communicate ts others, any new ſimple 
ideas, which they had not before from. Senſation or Re- 


fHeclion : becauſe words, by their immediate operation 
on us, cannot cauſe other ideas, but of their natural 
ſounds, and as /igns-of latent ideas they can only recal 


to our Thoughts thoſe zdeas,. which to us they have 
been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot introduce any 


new, and formerly unknown /mple ideas. The ſame 
holds in all other Vu, which. cannot fignify to us. 
things, of which we have. never before had any idea at: 


all. For our /mple ideas we mult depend wholly on our 


natural faculties, . and. can. by no means receive them 


from traditional Revelation; 1 ſay traditional, in di- 
ſtinction to original Revelation. By the one, I mean 


that impreſſion which is made immediately by God on 
the mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any 
bounds. And by the other, thoſe impreſſions delivered 
over to others in- words, and the ordinary ways of con» 
veying our Conceptions one to another. 


8 3. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame truths may be. 
diſcover ed by Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us 


by Reaſon ; but in ſuch there is little need or uſe of 


| Revelation; God having furniſhed: us with natural 
means to arrive at che Knowledg: of them: And 


Truthe 
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Truths. diſcovered by our natural faculties, are more 
certain, than when conveyed to us by traditional Reve- 
lation. For the Knowledge we have, that this Reve- 
lation came at firſt from God, can never be ſo ſure as 
the Knowledge we have from the clear and diftin& 
Perception of the agreement and diſagreement of our 
| own ideas. This alſo holds in matters of fact, know- 
able by our ſenſes :: As the hiſtory of the Deluge is con- 
| veyed to us by Writings, which had their original 
| from: Revelation; and yet no body, I think, will ſav 
he has as certain and clear Knowledge of the Flood, as 
| Noah that ſaw it, or that he vimſelr- would have had, 
| had he then: been alive and ſeen- it. For he has no 
greater Aſſurance, than that of his Serſes, that it is 
| writ in the Book, ſappoſed to be writ by Moſes inſpir- 
ed. But he has not. ſo great an. Aſſurance that Moſes 
* writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moes write it; ſo 
that the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, 18 ſtill leſs. | 
| than the Affurance of his Senſes. _ 7 
; 5 4. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
| evidence of Reaſon. For ſince no evidence of our fa- 
culties, by which we receive ſuch a Revelation, can ex- 
doeed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive Know- 
E ledge'; we can never receive for a Truth any thing that 
| 18 directly contrary to our clear and diſtinct Knowledge. 
= Thus the ideas of one body and one place do fo clearly 
; agree, that we can-never aſſent. to a Propoſition that 
| affirms the ſame body to be in two deſtind places at once, 
however it ſhould pretend to the authority of a divins 
Revelation Since the evidence, 1/7, That we deceive 
not ourſelves in-aſcribing it to Gods Secondly, That we 
underſtand it right; can never be ſo- great as the evi- 
cence of our own intuitive Knowledge, whereby we 
TX 3 diſcern 
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diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame mw to be in two places 
at once. 


In Propoſitions cheretire; contrary to our diſtin 


and clear ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as mat- 
ters of Faith. For Faith can never convince us of any 


thing. that contradicts our Knowledge, Becauſe, 
though Faith be founded upon the Teſtimony of God, 


who cannot lie, yet we cannot have an Aſſurance of 
the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, greater than 
our Knowledge. For if the mind of man can never 
have a clearer evidence of any thing to be a divine Re- 


velation, than it has of the principles of its own Rea- 
ſon; it can never have a ground to quit the clear evi— 
dence of its Reaſoa, to give place to a Propoſition, 
whoſe Revelation has not a greater evidence than thoſe 


i principles have. . : 


In all things, therefore, where we have clear evidence 


from our ideas, and the principles of Knowledge above- 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation 
cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees ; or can awe 
be obliged, avhere we have the clear and evident ſentence 
of Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opinion under a pre- 


tence that it is Matter of Faith, which can never have 


any authority againſt the A and clear dictates of ; 
' Reaſon. But, 


9g 5. Thirdly, There bins many things of which 


we have but imperfect notions, or none at all; and 


other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Exilt- 
; ence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, we can have Þ 
| 10 Knowledge at all: theſe being beyond the 41 iſcovery 
of our faculties, and above Reaſon; when revealed, be- 
come the proper Matter of Faith, Thus, that part of 
| the angels rebelled againſt God; that the bodies of 
| : | men 


ti 
Aa 
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men ſhall riſe and live again, and che like, are purely 


Matters of Faith, with which Neaſon has directly no- 


thing to do. 


Firſt, then, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of 
whos truth our mind, by its natural faculties and no- 


tions cannot judge, that is purely Matter of Faith, and 


above Reaſon. 


— wmv ——_— 


4 
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$ 6. Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the mind, 


by its natural faculties, can come to determine ah 
judge from natural acquired ideas, are Matter 5 77 Rea- 


fon 5 but with this difference; that in thoſe concerning 


which ic has but an uncertain evidence, and ſo is per- 


ſuaded of their Truth only upon probable grounds: In 
ſuch, I ſay, an evident Revelation ought iy determine our 
A ſant even againſt Probability. Becauſe the mind, not 
being certain of the Truch of that it does not evidently 


know, is bound to give up its ent to ſuch a Teſti- 


mony, which it is ſatisfied comes from one, who cannot 
err, and will not deceive. But yet it itill belongs to 


Reaſon to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, 


and of the Signthcation of the Words herein it is de- 
livered. | 


7. We far the dominion of Faith reaches; and 


that without any violence to Reaſon, which is not in- 
jured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved by new 


diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal Fountain 


of all Knowledge. Whatever 64 hath revealed 18 
certainly true; no doubt can be made of it. This is 
the proper Object of Faith « but w nether it be a divine 
Revelation or no, Reaſon muit judge; which can never 
permit the mind to reject a greater Evidence, to em- 


brace what is leſs evident, nor prefer lels Certainty to 
the greater, There can be no Evidence, that any 
. traditional 


x: 
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traditional Revelation is of divine original, in the words 


we receive it, and the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear 


and ſo certain, as that of the Principles of Reaſons and 
therefore, Nothing that is contrary to the clear and ſelf- 


evident dictates. of Reaſon, has a right to be urged or af- 
ſented to, as a matter of” Faith, wherein Reaſon. has no- 


Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to 
over- rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, 


and hath a right to be received with a full Ahent. Such 
a ſubmiſſion as this, of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not 
away the Land- marks of Knowledge: this ſhakes not 
the foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that uſe of 


our faculties, for which they were given us. 


eesti 
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when he miſſes it. 


JE that would 4 05 ſet upon che ſearch of 
Truth, ought in the firſt place to prepare bis 
ali with. a Love of it. For he that loves it not, will 


not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned 
There is no body who does not EA. 
profeſs himſelf a lover of truth, and that would not 
take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet, for 
all this, one may truly ſay, there are very few lovers of 
truth for Truth's ſake, even amongſt thoſe who per- 

ſuade themſelves that they are ſo. 
| know whether he be ſo in earneſt, is worth Enquiry : N 
aud I think there 1 is this one unerring mark of it, viz. | 


How a man may 


The 
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The not entertaining any Propoſition with greater aſ- 
| ſurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
| Whoever goes beyond this meaſure of Aſſent, it is 
plain, receives not Truth in the Love of it. For the 
evidence that arfy Propoſition is true (except ſuch as 
are ſelf-evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of 
it, whatever degrees of Aſſent he affords it beyond the 
degrees of that Evidence, it is plain all that ſurpluſage 
of Aſſurance is owing to ſome other affectien, and not 
to the love of Truth. Whatſoever credit we give to 
any Propoſition more than it receives from the princi- 
ples and-proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our 
inclinations that way, and is fo far a derogation from 
the Love of Truth as ſuch : which, as it can receive no 
evidence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, to it ſhould re- 
ceive no tincture from them. | . 
„. The aſſuming an Authority of dictating. to 
3 and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, 
is a conſtant; concomitant of this bias and corruption of 
our Judgments. For how can it be otherwiſe, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has 
already impoſed: on his. own? | 
$ 3- Upon this occaſion. 1 ſhall confider a third 
3 of Aſſent, which with ſome men has the ſame 
uthority as either Faith or Reaſon, 1 mean Enthuſi- 
in; which, laying by Reaſon, would ſet up Revela- 
ion without it. Whereby in effect it takes away both 


Yr fe 
of eaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of 
. ft, the ungrounded fancies of a man's own brain, and” 


y fumes them for a anden both of N and 
4. bonduct. 
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9 4. Immediate Revelation being a much eaſier way 
for men to eftabliſh their Opinions, and regulate their 
Conduct, than the tedious labour of ſtrict Reaſoning, 
it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre. 
tend to it, eſpecially in ſuch of their Actions and Opi- 


| nions as they cannot account for by the ordinary me- 

1 thods of Knowledge, and principles of Reaſon, 
| Hence we fee that in all ages, men, in whom Melan- 

1 choly has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of 

13 themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of a greater 


=: familiarity with God than is allowed others, have often 

| | Battered themſelves with a perſuaſion of an immediate 
intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent communica» 
tions from the divine Spirit. 


| 9 5. Their minds being thus prepared, whatever 
| 85 groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon 
| their fancies, is an illumination from the Spirit of me 


God; and whatſoever odd action they find in them- N ha 
ſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that Impulſe is con- th. 
cluded to be a Call or Direction from Heaven, and II 
muſt be obeyed. This I take to be properly Enthuſi- : Pr 
aſin, which though riſing from the Conceit of a warm- ] G. 
ed or overweening Brain, works, where it once gets 7 to 
footing, more powerfully on the perſuafions and acti- 5 in 
ons of men, than either Reaſon or Revelation, or both an 
together; men being molt forwardly obedient to the th. 
impulſes they receive from themſelves. Strong Con- it 
ceit, like a new Principle, carries all eaſily with it, 5 pe! 
when got above Common Senſe, and freed from all Re- 1 pe: 
| ſtraint of Reaſon, and check of Reflection, it is height · ; the 
ened into a divine authority, in concurrence with. our 5 mi 
on T emper and Inclination. 1 | Nee 


96 
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$6. When men are once got into this way 4 im- 


| mediate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, 


and of Certainty without Proof, it is a hard matter to 
get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them; they 
are above it: they ſee the Light infuſed into their Un- 
derſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken ; it is clear and 
viſible there, like the light of bright Sunſhine, ſhows 


itſelf, and needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence : 


they feel the hand of God moving them within, and 
the Impulſes of the Spirit, and cannot t be miſtaken in 


what they feel. 


9 7. This is the way of calking of theſe men: they 


are ſure becauſe they are ſure: and their perſuaſions 
are right, only becauſe they are /irong in them. For 
when what they ſay is ſtripped of the metaphor of 
5 ſeeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to. Theſe 
men have, they ſay, clear light, and they ſee; they 
have an awakened ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, 
f they are ſure, be diſputed them. But here let me aſk: 
This ; ſecing, is it the perception of the Truth of the 
5 Propoſition; or of this, that it 18 a Revelation from | 
God? This feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination 
; to do ſomething; or of the Spirit of God moving that 
” inclination? Theſe are two very different Perceptions, 
5 and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſned. I may perceive 
the Truth of a Propoſition, and yet not perceive that 
it is an immediate Revelation from God. Nay, I may 
© perceive I came not by it in a natural way, without. 
; perceiving that it is a Revelation from God. Becauſe 


there be Spirits, which, without being divinely com- 


| 

4 : 
| 5 
3 


* 


miſſioned, may excite thoſe ideas in me, and make their 
Connection perceived. So that the knowledge ef any 
Propoſit ion 


known to be true, Revelation is needleſs, 
it be a Propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do 


not know to be true, it is not ſeeing but believing, 
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Propoſition coming into my mind, I know not how, is 
not a Perception that it is from God. But however it 
be called Light and Seeing; I ſuppoſe it is at moſt 


but Belief and Aſſurance. For where a Propoſition is 
If therefore 


What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the Evidence of the 


thing itſe}f : what I believe, I take to be ſo upon the 


"Teſtimony of another: but this teſtimony I muſt know 


to be given, or elſe what ground have I of believing ? I 
mult ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, or elſe l 
| ſee nothing. 


If I know not this, how great ſoever my 


| Aſſurance is, it is groundleſs : . ons. I pre- 
tend to, it is but Enthuſiaſm. 


F 8. In all that is of divine Revelation, there is 


need of no other Proof, but that it is from God: for 
| he can neither deceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall 
it be known that any Propoſition in our minds is a 
Truth revealed to us by God? Here it is that Enthu- 
5 | feaſm fails of the Evidence it pretends to. For men 
thus poſſeſſed boat of a Light, whereby they ſay they 
are brought into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. 
But if they know it to be a Truth, they muſt know it 


to be ſo, either by its own ſelf- evidence, or by the ra- 


tional Proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For thus all Truths, of 
what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired are enlightened 


with, come into their minds. If they ſay they know it 


to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation from God, the 
oaks 1 reaſon 
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reaſon is good : but then it will be demanded, how 
they know it to be a Revelation from God? If they 
ſay by the Light it brings with it, I beſeech them to 
| conſider, whether this be any more, than that it is a 
Revelation becauſe they {trongly believe it to be true. 
| For all the Light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong per- 
| ſuafion of their own minds that it is a Truth, which is 
| a very unſafe n to proceed on, either 1 in our tenets 
g or actions. 

9 9. True Light i in the mind i is nothing elſe but the 
| Evidence of the Truth of any Propoſition : and if it be 
not ſelf-evident, all the Light it can have is from 
| Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs upon which it is received. To 
g talk of any other Light in the Underſtanding, is to 
| put ourſelves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince 

of Darkneſs. For if {ſtrength of perſuaſion be the 
light which muſt guide us, how ſhall any one diſtin- 
guiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpi- 
| f | rations of the Holy Ghoſt? 
| 910. He therefore that will not give up himſelf to 
£ Deluſon and Error, muſt bring this guide of his Light 
; within to the trial. God when he makes the Prophet, 
j | does not unmake the Man. He leaves his faculties in 
| their natural ſtate, to enable him to judge of his In- 
bene whether they be of divine Original or no. 
If he would have us afſent to the Truth of any Propo- 
Aaion, he either evidences that Truth by the uſual me- 
| thods of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be 
a truth which he would have us aſſent to by his Autho- 
rity; and convinces us that it is from him, by ſome 
marks which Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Mos. 


| nut. be « our laſt Judge and Guide in every thing. 
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do not mean that we muſt conſult Reaſon, and examine 
whether a Propoſition revealed from God can be made 
_ out from natural Principles, and if it cannot, that then 
-we may reje& it: but conſult it we muſt, and by it 

examine, whether it be a Revelation from God or no: 
and if Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Rea. 

ſon then declares for it, as much as for any other 
Iruth, and makes it one of her Dictates. Every con- 
ceit that thoroughly warms our fancies mult paſs for an 
Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the ſtrength of 
-our perſuaſions whereby to judge of them: if Reaſon 
muſt not examine their truth by ſomething extrinſical 
to the perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Delu- 
ſions, Truth and Falſehood, will have the ſame meaſure, 
and will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 


| $ 17. Thus we ſee the holy men of God, who had 
' Revelations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that 7 
internal Light of Aſſurance in their own minds, to 
| teſtify to them that it was from God. They had out- 
ward ſigns to convince them of the Author of thoſe 7 
| Revelations. And when they were to convince other; 


they had a power given them to juſtify the truth of 
their commiſſion from Heaven; and by viſible ſigns to 
aſſert the divine Authority of the meſſage they wen 
ſent with. Meſes ſaw the Buſh burn without being 
conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. God, by an. 1 
other miracle of his rod turned into a Serpent, aſſure 
him likewiſe of a power to teſtify his miſſion, by thÞ* 
ſame Miracle repeated before them to whom he waſp: 


Tent. This, and the like Inſtances to be found amon : 


the Prophets of old, are enough to ſhow, that the ; 
thought not an inward ſeeing, or perſuaſion of the! | 
; 75 „„ „ 


1 
7 
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own minds, a ſufficient Evidence, without any other 
proof, that it was from God, though'the Scripture does 
not every where mention their demanding or — | 


ſuch proofs. 
$ 12. I do not deny that God can, or doth ſome- 
times, enlighten mens minds in the apprebeading of 


| certain Truths, or excite them to good actions by the- 
| immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary ſigns accompanying it. But 


in ſuch caſes too we have Reaſon and the Scripture, 
unerring rules, to know whether it be from God or no. 
Where the Truth embraced. is conſonant to the Reye- 
lation in the written-Word of God ; or the Action con«- 

formable to the Dictates of Right. Reaſon, or Holy 


Writ, we run no riſk in .entertaining it as ſuch ; be- 


= cauſe, though perhaps it be not an! . Revela- 
tion from God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, 


yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Revelation 
which he has given us of Truth, Where Reaſon or 


7 Scripture 18 expreſs for any Opinion or Action, we may. 
receive it as of divine Authority: but it is not the 


; 5 


1 of our own perſuaſions which can by itſelf 
give it that ſtamp. The bent of our own minds may 
7 favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhow it to be 


| a-fondling of our own, but will by no means prove it. 


1 to o be an of pring of Heaven, and hay divine rigs). - 
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0 H A P. Xx. 
0. wrong Aﬀent c or FR 


. N 
RROR is. a Miſtake of our Judgment, giving 


Aﬀent to that which is not true, The reaſons 
whereof may be reduced to theſe four Firit, Want of 


Pro 2/5. Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them. Thirdly, 


Fant of Wilt to uſe them. Fourthly, Wrong Meaſure; 


4 Probability. 


" $ 2. Firſt, Want of Progfi + by which I do vet 
mean only the want of thoſe Proofs which are not to 
be had, but alſo of thoſe Proofs which are in being, or 


might be procured. The greateſt part of mankind 
want the conveniences and opportunities of making 
Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, or of colle&- 
ing the Teſtimonies of others, being enffaved to the 


neceſſity of their mean Condition, whoſe lives are worn 
out only in the Proviſions for living. Theſe men are, 


by the Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably gi 
ven over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on 


which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh 


| thoſe Opinions. For having much to do to get the 
means of living, they are not in a condition to look 


after thoſe of learned and laborious Inquiries. 
8 3. It is true, that God has furniſhed' men with fa- 


culties ſufficient to direct them in the way they ſhoulc 
take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, 
when their ordinary vocations allow them leiſure. No 
man is ſo wholly taken up with the attendance on the 


mcans of living, as to have no ſpare time at all to think 
| ©, on 
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on his Soul, and inform himſelf in matters of Religion; . 
were men as intent on this, as they are on things of 
lower concernment. There are none ſo enflaved to the 
neceſſity of life, who might not find many vacancies, 
that might be huſbanded to this TIER of their 
Knowledge. 

Beſides thoſe N mentioned, there are others, | 
« whoſe largeneſs of fortune would plentifully enough 
© ſupply books and other requiſites for diſcovering of 


Truth, but they are ccoped in cloſe by the laws of. 


their countries, and. the ftriQ. guards of thoſe whoſe: 


| + intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing 


more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. This is 
generally the caſe. of all thoſe who live in places 
where care is taken to propagate Truth without: 
Knowledge, and more are forced, at a venture, to be j 
« of the religion of their country, and mult therefore 
« {wallow down opinions, as {ily people do empiric's 


K pills, without knowing What they are made of, or. 


how they will work.“ | 
9 4. Secondly,. Want of Ability to aſe them, There ; 
be many who cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in 
their heads, nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of 
contrary: Proofs and. Teſtimonies. Theſe cannot diſcern. 
that ſide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs ly; nor follow - 


$ that which in itſelf is the moſt probable Opinion. It- 


is certain, that there is a wide difference in mens Un⸗ . 


derſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to a very 
great Latitude, ſo that one may, without doing Injury 
to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance 
between ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than = 
between ſome. men and ſome regs 7 but how this comes 


* * ee 
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about is a Speculation, though of great Conſequence, 
yet not neceſſary. to our preſent Purpoſe. | 


f 5. Thirdly, For Want of Will to uſe them. - Some, 
vhouph they have opportunities and leiſure enough, and 


want neither parts nor learning, nor other helps, are 
yet never the better for them, and never come to the 


Knowledge of ſeveral Truths that ly within their 


reach; either upon the account of their hot purſuit of 


Pleaſure, conſtant drudgery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs and 
Oſcitancy in general, or a particular averſon for Books, 
and Study: and ſome out of fear that an impartial in- 
quiry would not favour thoſe Opinions, which beft ſuit 


| their Prejudices, Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, &c. as many 


men forbear to caſt up their Accounts, who have reaſon 
to fear that their Affairs are in no very good Poſture... 
How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them lei- 


fure to improve their Underftandings, can ſatisfy them- 


felves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: but, me- 
thinks they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who lay 


out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, and 


employ none of it to. procure the Means and Helps of 
Knowledge. I will not here mention how unreaſonable 
this is for men that ever think of a future State, and 
their Concernment in it, which no rational man can 
avoid to do ſometimes: nor ſhall I take notice what a 
ſhame it is to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, 


to be found ignorant in things they are concerned to 
know. But this, at leaſt, is worth the confideration of 
thoſe who call themſelves: Gentlemen; that however 


they may think Credit, Reſpect, and Authority, the 
concomitants of their Birth and Fortune; yet they will 


| od. all theſe fill carried away from them by men of 


lower 
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lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them in Kb 


They who are blind will always be led by thoſe that 
fee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : and he is certainly the 


moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is fo in his Un- 
derſtanding. 


= 6. e 7 rong ele, Ld Probability; ; which 


_ Firſt, Propoſitions that are - mot in themſelves certain at 


evident, but doubtful and falſe, _ taken jor Principles. 


Propoſitions looked on as Principles, have ſo great an 
influence upon our Opinions, that it is uſvally by them 
we judge of Truth, and what is inconſiſtent with them 
is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that it will 
not be allowed p-/ib/z. The Reverence borne to theſe 
Principles is ſo great, that the Teſtimony, not only of 
other men, but the Xvidence of our own Senſes are 
often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing con- 


trary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. The great Obſtinacy 


that is to be found in men, firmly believing quite con- 


trary Opinions, though many times equally abſurd, in 


the various Religions of mankind, are as evident a 
proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence of this 


way of Reaſoning from received traditional principles: 2 


fo that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the 


Evidence of their Senſes, and give their own Experi- 


ence the Lie, rather than admit of any thing diſagree- 


ing with theſe Kere Tenets. 


9 7. Secondly, Received Hypotheſes. The difference 
between theſe and the former is, that thoſe who proceed ; 
by theſe, will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
Difſenters in that; but differ in aſſigning of Reaſons, 


and explaining the manner of Operation. Theſe are 


not 
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not at that open defiance with their Sexes as the for- 
mer: they can endure to hearken to their Information 


a little more patiently; but will by no means admit cf? 


their Reports in the Explanation of things; nor be» 
prevailed on by Probabilities, which would convince. 
them, that things. are not brought about juſt after the 
ſame manner that they have decreed within themſelves 
that they are. 5 8 
98. Thirdly, Pane Paſſ ons on ee 5 
Let ever ſo much Probability hang on one fide of a 
 covetous man's Reaſoning, and ey on the other, it is 
eaſy to foreſee which will prevail. Though men cannot 
always openly gainſay, or refiſt the force of manifeſt- 
Probabilities, that make againſt them, yet yield they 
not to the Argument. Not but that it is the Nature 
of the Underſtanding, conſtantly to cloſe with the. 
more probable fide-: but yet a man hath power to ſuſ . 
pend and reſtrain its Inquiries, and not permit a fulb . 
and atisfactory Examination. Until that be done, there 
will be always theſe Zavo ways. N. of evading the mh.” 
apparent Probatilities. © | 
99. Firſt, That the ee being brought in 14 


Werds, there may be Fallacy. latent in them ; and the 


conſequences being perhaps many in train, may be ſome - 
of them incoherent. There are few diſcourſes ſo ſhort 
and clear, to which men may not, with -ſatisfaQtion 
enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt, and-from whoſe. 


| Conviction they may not without reproach of _—_ 
nuity or. Unreaſonableneſs ſet themſelves frer. 
ß 10. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded — 
upon this Suggeliion, that / know not yet all that may 
| be ſaid on the contrary fide; and therefore, though a 
| man 
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man be beaten, it is not neceſſary he ſhould yield, not 
knowing what Forces there are in reſerve behind. This 


& 


6 


— - 
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is a refuge againſt conviction, ſo open and ſo wide, 


that it is hard to determine when a man is quite aut 


of the verge of it. But yet there is ſome end of it; 
and a man having carefully en quired into 11 the 


grounds of probability, may in moſt caſes come to 
acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on witch ade 


the probability reſts: wherein the proofs are ſo cogent 


aud clear, as to make the fact aiteited highly pro- 


bable; neither is there ſufficient ground to ſuſpect, that 
there is either fallacy of words, nor equally valid 
proofs, yet undiſcovered, latent on the other lice « 
nor, /a/siy, can there be any ſuppoſition that there is 
as fair teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of fact at- 

teſted. In all ſuch caſes, I think it is not in any ra- 
tional man's power to refuſe his. aſſeut; in other leſs 
clear caſes, I think it is in a man's power to ſuſpend 


bis aſſent ; and, perhaps, content himſelf with the 


. proofs he has, if they favour the opinion that ſuits 
with his inclination or intereſt, and ſo ſtop from far- 
ther ſearch. But that a man ſhould afford his allent. 
to that fide, on which the leſs probability appears to. 
him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as im- 
poſſible, as it is to believe the ſame thing probable 
and improbable at the fame time.“ 


g 11.  Fourthiy, Aulbority, or the gi cing up our 


 Aﬀent to the common received Opinions, either of our 


F riends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. How 


75 many wen have no other ground tor their Tenets, than 


the ſuppoſed Honeſty or 1 or Number of thoſe 
of the ſame Profeſſion? as if honeſt or bookiſh men, 


could 


— : —r i — 
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could not err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the 


Knowing the cauſe they contend for. 


Vote of the Multitude. Yet this with molt men ſerves 
the Turn. All men are liable to error, and moſt men 
are in many points by paſſion or intereſt under tempta- 
tion to it. This 1s certain, that there 1s aot an Opinion 
ſo abſurd, which a man may. not receive upon this 
Ground. There is no error to.be named, which has 
not had its Profeſſors. And a man ſhall never want 


crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the 


right Way, wherever he bas the Footſteps of others to D 


follow, 


$ 1 But, ichen e the great Noiſe that ; is 
made in — hs World about Errors and Opinions, I muſt 
do Mankind that right as to ſay, there are not ſo mary 
men in Errors and wrong Opinions as is commonly Suppo- 


Id: not that J think they embrace the Truth, but in- 


© deed, becauſe, concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep 
| fuch a Stir about, they have zo Thought no Opinion at 
all. For if any one ſhould a little catechiſe the greateſt 
part of the Parliſans of moſt of the SeQs in the World, 
he would not*find, concerning thoſe Matters they are ſo 
zealous for, that they have any Opinions of their own z * 


much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that they 
took them upon the Examination of Arguments, an} 


Appearance of Probability; They are reſolved to ſtick: 


to a Party, that Education or» Intereſt has engage? 
them in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an 


5 Army, ſhow their Courage and Warmth as their Jead-. 


ers direct, without ever examining, or: o much as 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Gf the Diviſion of the Sciencet. 


. 


11 chat can fall within the compaſs of human 
Underſtanding, being either, 1/7, The Nature of 
Things, their Relations, and their Manner of Opera- 
tion; or, 24ly, That which Man himſelf ought to do as 
a rational and voluntary Agent, for the attainment of 
any end, eſpecially Happineſi; or, zaly, The ways and 
Means whereby the Knowledge of both of theſe are at- 
tained and communicated : I think Science wer be pro- 
nag perly divided into theſe three Sorts, 
9 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, their con» 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial : this, in a little more enlarged ſenſe 
of the word, I call pÞvoix4, or Natural Philoſophy. The 
end of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, avd whatſoever 
can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under this 
Branch: whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, 
Bodies, or any of their affections, as Number, Figure, 
MS. Os „ 
9 3. Secendly, IIęaxrixh, the Skill of right applying 
our own Powers and Actions for the attainment of 
things good and uſeful. The moſt confiderable under 
this head is Ethicls, which is the ſeeking out thoie 
Rules and Meaſures of human Actions, which lead to 
Happineſt, and the means to practiſe them. The end 
of this is not bare : but Nabe, and a Coucudt 
uitable thereto... 


So . 1 
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Co 4. Thirdly, Dua, 1x49 or the Daottrine of Sions : 
the moſt ufual being Mardi, it is aptly enough termed 
 Lopick« the bebnch whercof is to conſider the Nature 


ok Sins, which the mind makes uſe of for the under- 


ſtanding of things, or conveying 1ts Knowledge to 
others. Things are repreſented to the mind by ideas: 
And men's ideas are communicated to one another by 


articulate Sounds, or Words, The Conſideration then 


of id-as and words, as the great Inſtruments of Know- 
ledge, makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation, 


who would take a view of human Knowledge in the 
9 whole Extent of it. 
6 5, This ſeems to me ths 6% and mast general as 


well as natural Diviſion of the Objects of our Under- 


ſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts about 
nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things them- 


ſelves for the Diſcovery of truth, or about the Things 
in his own power, which are his Actions, for the attain- 
ment of his own Ends; or the Signs the mind makes uſe 


"of, both in the one and the other, and the right order- 


ing of them, for its clearer Information. All which 
Three, viz. Things as they are in themſelves Knowable: 
Actions, as they depend on us in order to Happineſs, 
and the right uſe of Signs, in order to Knowledge, 
being Toto Cælo different, they ſeemed to me to be the 


three great Provinces of the Intellectual World, wholly 


ſeparate and diſtinet one from another. 
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2 iſt, Identity and diverſity, e 1 
-4 2ay, Relation, 149 
4 3dly, Coexiſtence, _ ib, 
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or difoagreement, 15. 
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26 Much leſs of ſpirits, ib, 
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4 As, iſt, all ſimple ideas do, 173 
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ns, and fo far as they agree with theſe, ſo far our know- 
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z ft, As, identity and Urerfty to all propoſitions are 
equally ſelt- evident, 184 
4 2G&ly, In coexiſtence we have few ſelf-evident propoſitions, ib. 
5 3dly, In other relations we may have, „ 
6 athly, Concerning real exiſtence we have ne 8. 
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and conveniency of communication, #5, 
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not depend, 187 | 
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5 But knowledge of bodies is to be improved only by ex- Kod 
perience, 209 
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5 of Judgment. 
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1 of Probability. 
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